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You  CAN  get  retailers  to  stock  ond  push  your 
brand  in  Chicago  when  you  build  your  sales 
promotion  plan  around  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Because  it  gets  the  buying  action  they  wont, 
they  moke  the  Tribune  their  bosic  medium. 
They  place  more  of  their  odvertising  budgets 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspopers  combined. 

Retailers  know  thot  Chicago’s  families  look 
primarily  to  the  Tribune  for  buying  ideas  and 
that  it  gets  an  intensity  of  interest  ond  response 
which  no  other  medium  can  equal.  Further,  with 
hundreds  of  thousonds  more  readers  than  are 


reached  by  any  other  x 
medium,  the  Tribune  has  j'^  -  ' \ 

the  penetration  and  im-  '  ' 

pact  that  produces  the  ~ 

greatest  volume  of  sales.  -  -  •  n  v 

The  people  whose  buying  ottracted  over 
$58,000,000.00  in  advertising  to  the  Tribune 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,1953 
ore  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  A  Tribune 
representotive  will  be  glad  to  help  you  work 
out  on  advertising  pragram  that  will  sell  more 
to  them  ond  creote  o  strong  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  your  brand.  Why  not  osk  him  to  coll? 


CkiCOQO 

A.  W.  Dr«irr 

1333  Tribwnt  Tower 


New  York  City 
E.  P.  Strwhiockei 
320  I.  42nd  St. 


Detroit 
W.  E.  Eotet 
EenobKot  Bldg. 


Son  FroncHco 
Pitxgotrkk  &  Cbomber 
I5S  Montgcmery  St. 


loi  Angelet 

Fitipotrick  &  Cbowberbr 
1127  WOthire  Bl«d 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Summer  Slump? 


Heck,  no!  He’s  been  shopping 
with  his  wife! 


People  buy  more  in  Summer 
than  in  most 

other  months  of  the  year! 


Sales  are  as  hot  as  the  weather ! 


People  spend  more  money  on  merchandise  in  June, 
July  and  August  than  in  most  other  months  —  as  the 
chart  shows. 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  this? 


Business  leaders  are  capitalizing  on  this! 

Mr.Gimbel  says:  “We’re 
going  after  summer  busi¬ 
ness  because  we  feel  that 
there  are  too  many  valleys 
between  the  peaks  that 
have  no  reason  to  be  there.” 

And  he  adds  that  sum¬ 
mer  business  is  “the  most 
neglected,  the  most  under¬ 
promoted  area  in  our  whole 
merchandising  system.” 

Are  you  planning  spe¬ 
cial  summer  promotion? 


Away  on  vacation?  Heck,  no!  You  can  find  94% 
of  the  people  at  home  at  any  time  during  June,  July 
and  August*— still  shopping  at  a  fast  rate.  Still  reading 
newspapers.  Still  buying  the  things  they  read  about ! 

As  the  famous  retailer  Bernard  Gimbel  said  re¬ 
cently:  “There  is  no  excuse  for  reduced  sales  effort. 
The  business  is  there  if  we  go  after  it— all  summer  long.” 

"’Based  on  studies  by  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  and  NBC. 


35.3%  of  y«ar 
($43  Sillionl 


BERNARD  F.  GIMBEL 


Percentage!  show  how 
much  of  this  total  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  each  month  of 
the  year.  Only  3  other 
months  outrank  June,  July, 
August. 


And  they’re  using  newspapers! 

They  know  there’s  no  summer  replacement  for  the 
newspaper.  People  buy  and  read  newspapers  avidly 
all  summer  long  1 

If  you  haven’t  made  big  summer  promotion  and 
advertising  plans,  start  now. 


SUMMER  MONTHS  get  their  full  share  of  year's  business  — 
and  more  besides  I  25.3%.  (Source.-  Dept,  of  Commerce) 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


BIG6SST  COMICS 

NtWS  or  THl  YSAK! 

UONS 

SAM 

BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS  FOR 
LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS, 

PUBLICATION,  IN  COMIC  STRIP  HISTORY! 

Release  dates-Daily:  Monday,  May  31;  Sunday,  June  6 

LONG  SAM,  star  of  this  new 
comic,  is  a  luscious  lady 
of  beauty  and  muscle- 
refreshingly  different, 
really  funny! 

CLEAN,  WHOLESOME  FUN  FOR  ALL! 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  several  weeks  of  samples 


I  UNITED  FEATURES  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


By  AL  CAPP 

America's  top  cartoonist 
and  BOB  LUBBERS 


THE  BIGGEST 
PRIOR  TO 
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LOCAL  ADVERTISERS  used  The 


EXCLUSIVE 

LOCAL 

ADVERTISERS 


CHRONICLE 

985 


CHRONICLE 

ExausivEL  n 


This  represents 
69.2%  of  all  exclusive 
Local  Advertisers  in 


POST 

Houston! 

259 

PRESS 

179 

THERE  CAN  BE 
ONLY  ONE 

REASON  . . . 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher  R.  W.  McCARTMY,  Advertising  Director 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Nitienel  Advertising  Mgr. 

THE  BtANHAM  CONP MT— National  Rapre$entativea 
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Provocative  Talk 

To  THE  Editor:  We  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  generous  space 
you  gave  (E&P,  May  22,  page  15) 
to  the  address  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Deck- 
inger  of  the  Blow  Company  before 
the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  The  Law¬ 
rence  Organization,  as  you  may 
know,  represents  the  Biow  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  public  relations  field. 

The  advertising  editorial  column 
of  the  New  York  newspapers  were, 
understandably,  only  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  few  excerpts  of  the  address. 
Since  we  felt  that  his  remarks  were 
particularly  stimulating  and  pro¬ 
vocative.  we  are  happy  that  your 
esteemed  publication  could  use 
those  remarks  more  extensively. 

L.smar  Middleton. 

The  Lawrence  Organization, 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Volume  on  Laws 
Oi  Obscenity  Prepared 

To  THE  Editor:  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  laws  of  obscenity 
and  the  censorship  of  books  is  be¬ 
ing  readied  for  publication  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Helen  Clapesattle,  director.  The 
book  will  be  completed  early  next 
year  by  Robert  C.  McClure  and 
William  B.  Lockhart,  professors  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
.sota. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the 
general  reading  public,  not  just  for 
the  legal  profession.  It  will  trace 
the  development  of  concepts  of  ob¬ 
scenity  and  will  show  how  the  lack 
of  any  agreement  on  the  meaning 
of  the  term  has  beclouded  the  is¬ 
sues  and  the  legal  aspects  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

The  authors  will  describe  legal 
interpretations  of  obscenity  laws  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land.  They  will  cite  numerous  spe¬ 
cific  attacks  upon  specific  books, 
and  will  cover  censorship  events 
and  developments  through  1954. 
They  will  explain  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issues  involved  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  controversy  and  will  point 
out  the  need  for  constitutional 
standards  in  the  effort  to  reach 
justice  in  the  matter. 

An  article  based  on  a  portion 
of  the  study  by  Professors  Lock¬ 
hart  and  McClure  was  published  in 
the  March,  1954  issue  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Law  Review.  (E&P,  May 
15,  page  80). 

Janet  Salisbury. 
University  Press, 

University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


Where  Responsibility  Lies 
For  Modernizing  Plant 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  April 
10  issue  was  an  editorial  on  the 
rising  costs  of  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper.  You  mentioned  one  large 
daily  selling  out  lately  because  it 
was  losing  money.  You  also  stated 
that  it  happened  a  year  ago  in  an¬ 
other  town  as  well  as  two  years 
before  in  still  another  city.  The 
editorial  was  concluded  with  the 
remark,  “it  can  happen  again 
somewhere  else  if  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  do  not  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.” 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  ed¬ 
itorial  was  referring  primarily  to 
the  rank  and  file  employes,  rather 
than  the  various  executives  who 
have  the  authority  to  make  some 
constructive  changes.  Is  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  individual  employes 
are  to  blame  for  those  three  papers 
losing  money?  Is  there  not  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  poor  management?  The 
employes  of  those  three  papers 
probably  were  as  capable  as  the 
persons  working  on  other  profit¬ 
making  newspapers.  Thus  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  major 
share  of  the  blame  should  be 
placed  on  management,  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  employe. 

Why  is  management  of  many 
newspapers  afraid  to  shoulder  the 
blame  for  their  rising  costs?  The 
cost  of  newsprint  and  wages  can’t 
be  reduced  much  if  any  in  the  near 
future,  but  there  are  many  news¬ 
papers  that  could  save  considerably 
by  modernization  throughout.  This 
modernization,  of  course,  can  come 
only  from  management,  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker. 

George  M.  Story,  Jr. 
3200  West  Franklin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


•Short  ^ahed 


Classified: 

Wedding  outfit  with  cutting 
torch  and  tanks.  All  accessories.— 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

m 

Dirt  Delivered  —  Wanted  — 
Top  Waitress.  Must  be  neat,  well 
groomed  and  personable. — Walk 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

• 

Wanted — A  room  for  two  young 
gentlemen  about  30  feet  long  and 
30  feet  broad. — Alaska  Highway 
News. 
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No.  H  of  a  series  of  fnendly  talks  about  the  movies. 


Those  Doggone 
Double  -F  eatur  es ! 


There  probably  isn’t  a  movie  editor  (or  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  that  matter)  who  hasn’t  at  some  time 
said  or  written  something  against  those  dog¬ 
gone  double-feature  movie  shows.  We  (edito¬ 
rially  speaking)  do  not  like  them,  either! 

So  why  do  they  persist  in  existing? 

The  story  is  really  quite  simple  and  fundamen¬ 
tal.  The  movie  theatre  business  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive.  Double-features,  where  they  are  cus¬ 
tomary’,  mean  better  business  at  the  boxoffice. 
In  areas  where  double-features  never  got  started 
the  theatres  get  along  very  well  without  them. 
Off  hand,  we’d  say  that  about  65  9^  of  the  country 
is  now  double-feature  territory. 

Theatres  have  experimented  repeatedly  to  elim¬ 
inate  double-features.  We  know  of  no  successes 
in  these  experiments.  It  seems  that  so  long  as 
any  theatres  in  the  area  show  double-features, 
other  theatres  do  not  dare  go  against  the  wishes 
of  the  bargain-hunting  customers. 

We  note  that  in  competitive  newspaper  situa¬ 
tions,  you  have  the  “double-feature”  problem. 
You  seem  called  upon  constantly  to  promote 
more  and  more  comic  pages.  The  baseball  people 
put  on  double-headers.  Department  stores  have 
their  bargain-basements. 

Apparently  the  great  mass  public — to  which  the 
movie  theatre  must  cater  —  has  much  leisure. 
Three  and  four  hour  shows  help  fill  in  time,  spent 
in  comfortable  surroundings  at  a  low  cost. 

Frankly,  our  friends  (and  yours)  are  against 
double-features.  Nobody  at  the  country  club  has 


a  good  word  for  them.  This  articulate  minority 
sometimes  is  deceiving. 

For  instance,  a  theatre  circuit  was  anxious  to 
eliminate  double-features.  It  selected  a  certain 
theatre  where  the  manager  reported  that  his 
patrons  were  vociferous  in  their  protests  and 
demands  for  single  feature  shows.  It  was  an 
above-average  neighborhood.  So  the  circuit  an¬ 
nounced  on  that  screen  that  starting  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  the  shows  would  be  single  feature  and 
listed  a  number  of  very  important  movies  to  be 
played.  That  screen  trailer  actually  got  rounds 
of  applause  from  audiences  apparently  highly 
pleased.  Then  came  the  launching  of  the  single¬ 
feature  policy  —  while  other  theatres  in  the 
area  played  double-features,  including  the  same 
top  picture.  Wham!  The  single-feature  house 
dropped  25%  in  gross  as  compared  to  its  double¬ 
feature  rivals.  After  taking  it  on  the  chin  for 
a  month,  the  theatre  put  another  trailer  on  its 
screen,  this  time  announcing  a  return  to  double¬ 
feature  policy.  Groans,  hisses  and  booing  greeted 
this  announcement !  But — when  double-features 
returned  that  theatre’s  gro.ss  promptly  went 
up  25%. 

Of  course,  if  all  theatres  in  a  competitive  area 
had  a  single-feature  policy  there  would  be  no 
problem.  But  theatre  operators  like  “scoops,” 
too,  and  unified  action  is  as  rare  in  our  business 
as  in  yours. 

P.  S.  You’d  be  surprised  how  many  people  love 
the  second  feature! 


We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inr. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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Advertising  Manager 


manufacturers  of  home  laundry  appliances 


Philip  G.  Daniels 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


In  today's  highly  competitive  selling, 
nothing  can  match  LOCALnews  Dailies  for 
feist  sales  action. 


Dealers  want  to  see  immediate  sales  results. 
Their  "Friday  for  Saturday"  advertising- 
result-philosophy  dictates  the  use  of 
LOCALnews  Dailies  on  an  ever-increasing 
basis. 


In  the  last  seven  years  a  larger  share  of 
Ezisy's  total  advertising  budget  has  gone 
into  LOCALnews  Dailies.  That's  because  our 
dealers  and  field  selling  organization 
like  to  see  most  of  our  advertising  dollars 
spent  there. 


THE  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  inc. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

JMSA  Firm  advocate  since  1894  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  making  an  advertising  medium  is  LOCALnews. 


Salesmen  in  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  •  Syracuse  •  Boston  and  "Wherever'' 


Wm.  E.  Foster,  6cn. Mgr.  Harr;  B.  Shopleigh. Sales  Mgr.  AltaW.Foster.Treas.  B.F.C.Whitehouse.fertoanel 
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Ray  Erwin's 
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Deep  In  the  Heart 

Howdy,  PODNERS,  you  all  are  now  readin’  the  ’ritin’  o- 
a  gin-u-wine  Texas  rancher.  Yep,  since  lunching  at  tht 
Harwyn  Club,  new  and  luxurious  East  Side  competitor  of  th; 
Stork,  and  imbibing  in  the  Hunt  Room  of  Tw’cnty-One  Club  is 
the  guest,  along  with  other  reporters,  of  Benjack  Cage,  fabled  (art 
there  other  kinds.’)  Texas  industrialist,  each  of  us  has  bccom 
legal  owner  of  a  warranty  dee<l  to  a  sjiecified  two-square-inch  pla 
of  the  Lazy  (>.  Ranch,  Sugarland,  Texas,  courtesy  of  Steve  BooLt 
(ex-Houston  Post  star  rejxirter),  vice-president  of  lack  Cage  Indus¬ 
tries,  Dallas. 


No  Comics  Today 

■ — There  was  no  page  of  comics  in  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  EVt-mnj 
Post  the  other  day  and  the  editor  made  a  clean  confession  of  what 
hap|>ened,  rather  than  try  to  cover  up.  He  explained: 

“Earlier  than  usual  this  morning,  the  man  who  places  the  meu! 
Hat  casts  in  the  comic  page  form  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

“A  little  later,  the  man  who  puts  type  on  the  page  turned  his 
attention  to  12-B. 

“Somehow  or  another  there  was  a  slijvup.  He  assumed  the  plates 
in  the  page  were  yesterday’s  comics  so  he  pulled  them  out  am; 
dum{;ed  them  into  the  big  melting  pot.  In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  tht 
plates  were  reduced  to  molten  metal. 

“At  9:20  a.m.  the  horrible  discovery  was  made.  The  plates  wert 
gone  lieyond  all  human  recovery.  The  mats  from  which  the  castinj< 
had  been  made  had  been  thrown  away  earlier. 

“So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  a  daily  newspajw  has 
ever  irretrievably  melted  down  its  comic  page  before  printing  it 
If  this  is  another  ‘first’  for  Charleston  we  are  excruciatingly  cim 
barrassed.’’ 

★  'A'  ★ 


Stray  Sentences 

— San  Francisco  papers  rejxirted  how  Paul  Leake,  publisher, 
Woodland  (Calif.)  Democrat,  learned  at  last  of  his  son’s  rescuer 
rescued  roles  in  wartime.  Away  on  a  speaking  engagement,  .Mr 
Leake  met  Gene  Bcnedetti,  who  recounted  how  he  pulled  Kennetr 
Leake,  now  editor  of  the  Democrat,  from  the  water  off  Salem 
Italy.  The  younger  Leake,  then  skipper  of  a  landing  craft,  siml 
larly  pulled  Mr.  Benedetti  from  the  water  the  following  day,  tS, 
publisher  was  informed.  .  .  .  “Dan  McGuire  has  just  had  his  nir.' 
child;  more  on  this  later,”  read  a  brief  continued  story  in  f; 
Black,  Kitten  of  the  Press  &  Union  League  Club,  San  Franck; 
Dan,  now  public  relations  chief  for  the  San  Francisco  49ers.  for 
merly  was  with  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Gazette.  .  .  .  “This  invisible  ink  gimmick  was  used  nearly  tw 
years  ago  at  a  little  track,  Waterford  Downs,  W.  Va.,  w’hen  o  ' 
state  editorial  association  was  there,”  writes  H.  G.  Rhawn,  pc 
lisher,  Clarksburg  (W.  V^a.)  News,  anent  .\rthur  Daley’s  .\f» 
York  Times  report  from  Churchill  Downs,  copied  here  May  15. 

— A  headline  in  the  Miami  Herald  regarding  a  claim  by  Sioii 
Indians  against  the  U.  S.  Government: 

Sioux  Are  Blioux; 

Suit  P'alls  Thrioux 


— Thanks,  Bob  Mayer,  ex-New  York  Times,  for  the  origin^ 
cover  and  cachet  for  the  100th  anniversary  of  my  old  paper,  t. "I 
New  York  Sun,  on  Sept.  2,  1933,  and  the  reprint  of  the  first  Sc; 
issued  by  Ben  Day.  .  .  .  Editors  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
and  Journal  are  making  w’cather  news  about  as  often  as  t!ic 
print  it.  Lightning  Iwlts  struck  the  homes  of  Herald  editor  Ch.u- 
O.  Hearon  and  Journal  editor  T.  A.  Smith. 
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That’s  NOT  the  kind  of  a  pin  I  sent  you  for,  stupid!  My 
pants  are  ripped!” 


Sports  page  stopper. . . 

Fans  of  golf  and  gridiron,  turf  and  track,  baseball  and 
boxing... get  a  good  giiilaw  and  loud  laugh  from  this 
daily  sports  page  panel... a  favorite  of  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Drawn  by  a  cartoonist  who  is  a  hound  for  sweating  it 
out  in  bleacher  seats,  seeing  all  the  big  fights  from  ringside, 
and  putting  in  a  hard  day  on  the  golf  links... this  feature 
packs  authentic  k.o.’s  to  the  funnyhonel 

Chet  Adams  as  a  Sarge  in  World  War  II  won  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  cartoon  contributions  to  army  morale.  Since 
1946.  his  panels  for  the  ct-ny\  helped  lift  sports  page 
readership,  won  fans  and  following  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
...are  circulation  boosters!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write,  Molly  Slott.  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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a  thousand  datelines  that  made  a  month's  headlines 

Strange  names,  unfamiliar  names  of  far-off  places.  But  each  of  them  made  news  that 
made  headlines  in  The  New  York  Times. 

In  one  month  this  year,  an- average  month.  The  New  York  Times  carried  stories  from 
1,050  different  villages,  towns  and  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  around  the  world. 

From  more  than  600  of  these  places,  stories  were  reported  by  The  New  York  Times 
own  staff  writers  or  special  part-time  correspondents.  The  remainder  were 
co\’ered  by  news  services. 

This  is  but  another  measure  of  the  kind  of  news  coverage  The  New  York  Times 
gives  its  readers.  It’s  a  complete,  far-reaching  account  of  what’s  going  on  every  day 
in  the  world  about  us  ...  a  record  of  t”he  news  no  other  publication  can  match. 

New  York  Times  readers  rely  on  The  Times  to  give  them  all  the  news  they  want  and  need, 
wherever  it  happens,  whenever  it  happens.  They  get  more  out  of  The  Times  because 
there’s  more  for  them  in  The  Times.  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  publication, 
advertisers  do,  too. 
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Pa.  Supreme  Court  Weighs 
Press  Photographers  Ban 


Chief  Justice  Questions  Right 
To  Interview,  Take  Pictures 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  question  of  court  restric¬ 
tions  on  photographers  in  relation 
to  freedom  of  the  press  and  rights 
of  privacy  was  argued  for  more 
than  two  hours  before  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Supreme  Court  here 
May  25. 

Members  of  the  high  court  en¬ 
gaged  in  lively  debate  with  attor¬ 
neys  and  freely  expressed  personal 
opinions  on  the  issue. 

And  the  Biblical  story  of  David 
and  Bathsheba  was  brought  into 
the  record  by  one  of  the  court 
members  to  illustrate  an  instance 
of  the  written  word  vs.  a  picture. 
(David’s  amorous  pursuit  of  Bath¬ 
sheba  was  touched  off  when  he  saw 
her  in  the  nude  taking  a  bath). 

Appeal  from  Greensburg 

The  court  was  asked  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review  to  set  aside  a  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Court  banning  news  pictures  with¬ 
in  40  feet  of  a  courtroom  entrance 
and  prohibiting  pictures  of  any 
party,  juror  or  witness,  to  a  court 
case  except  with  their  knowledge 
or  consent.  The  court  also  pro¬ 
hibits  the  photographing  of  pris¬ 
oners  on  their  way  to  or  from 
court  sessions. 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  entered  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  asked  the  court  to  reverse 
the  Westmoreland  ruling.  The 
court  took  the  case  under  advise¬ 
ment. 

The  broad  issue  involves  the 
question  of  whether  court  pictures 
interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

But  Chief  Justice  Horace  Stern 
said  that  in  his  personal  opinion 
the  issue  is  one  of  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

“A  man’s  features  are  his  prop¬ 
erty  ..  .  and  nobody  can  repro¬ 
duce  them  without  his  consent.” 

“You  have  no  constitutional 
fight  to  interview  me  and  get 
news,”  Judge  Stern  added. 

Newsworthy  Event 

Attorney  Fred  B.  Trescher,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Greensburg  Tribunc- 

editor 


Review  Publishing  Company,  dis¬ 
agreed.  He  declared  Judge  Stern’s 
viewpoint  was  valid  “for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  only.” 

The  newspaper  attorney  declared 
“the  so-called  right  of  privacy  is 
not  in  the  Constitution. . . .  We  say 
we  have  a  constitutional  privilege 
to  go  into  a  public  place  and  take 
a  picture  of  a  newsworthy  sub¬ 
ject.  When  a  man  enters  a  public 
proceeding  he  becomes  news¬ 
worthy.” 

Greensburg  Attorney  Paul  K. 
McCormick,  representing  West¬ 
moreland  Ciounty  President  Judge 
Richard  D.  Laird,  and  judges  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Bauer  and  John  M. 
O’Connell,  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  direct  appeal  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

He  said  the  newspaper  could 
properly  test  the  case  by  challeng¬ 
ing  the  ruling  and  then  appeal  the 
court  action.  He  charged  that 
newspapers  are  trying  to  establish 
“superior  rights”  and  told  the  court 
“a  press  photographer  has  no  more 
right  in  a  public  place  than  an 
amateur  photographer.” 

Newspaper  Case  Limited 

Max  Ehrlich,  Brooklyn  attorney, 
hied  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  press 
photographers  association  arguing 
that  any  limitations  of  court  pho¬ 
tographs  beyond  Judicial  Canon  35 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
prohibiting  taking  of  photos  in 
courtrooms  while  the  court  is  in 
session  or  during  recesses  between 
sessions,  “is  an  infringement  of .  . . 
the  right  to  a  public  trial.” 

Attorney  Charles  E.  Ken- 
worthey,  former  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Superior  Court,  rep¬ 
resenting  PNPA,  asserted  that  in 
view  of  modern  photographic 
equipment  photographers  should 
be  permitted  in  courtrooms  on  the 
same  basis  as  reporters  and  artists. 
Since  the  Westmoreland  ruling 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  a  reason¬ 
able  regulation  it  “should  be  de¬ 
clared  invalid,”  he  contended. 

The  Greensburg  newspaper  in 
its  own  case,  however,  did  not  ask 
for  a  revision  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  ruling  against  courtroom 
photographs.  It  asked  only  for 


a  reversal  of  the  outside-of-court 
ban. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the 
hearing  that  the  rule  against  court¬ 
room  photographs  applied  only  to 
civil — not  criminal — proceedings. 

Specifically,  the  Greensburg  pa¬ 
per  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  original  jurisdiction  and  to 
issue  a  writ  of  prohibition  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  Westmoreland  County 
Court  from  enforcing  its  ban  on 
the  taking  of  pictures  anywhere  in 
the  courthouse. 

Order  Amended 

Meantime,  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  Westmoreland  Court  had 
amended  its  original  photo  ban  to 
allow  such  shots  beyond  40  feet  of 
courtroom  doors.  But  attorneys 
for  the  newspapers,  who  said  they 
had  not  been  notified  of  the 
amendment  until  Mr.  McCormick 
filed  his  brief  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing,  declared  no  substantial 
change  was  involved  because  on 
three  floors  of  the  four-story 
courthouse  there  is  no  spot  beyond 
40  feet  from  a  courtroom  door. 
The  amendment  to  the  photo  ban 
was  dated  May  12. 

The  Westmoreland  case  was 
touched  off  Feb.  25  when  Judges 
Laird,  Bauer  and  O’Connell  issued 
an  order  forbidding  anyone  to  take 
pictures  inside  the  courthouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  John  W.  Wablc, 
“phantom  Turnpike  killer,”  who 
was  convicted  of  murder  and  is 
now  appealing  the  conviction.  It 
was  not  limited  to  the  Wable  trial 
however. 

The  ban  also  extended  to  the 
county  jail  and  to  the  area  between 
the  jail  and  courthouse  where 
prisoners  walked. 

David  W.  Mack,  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Tribune-Review,  and 
a  photographer,  were  told  by  the 
county  sheriff  they  would  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  if  pictures  were  taken  in 
the  courthouse. 

2  Bask  Issues  Stated 

“We  say  we  have  a  constitutional 
privilege  to  go  into  a  public  place 
and  take  a  picture  of  a  newsworthy 
subject,”  Mr.  Trescher  said. 

The  newspaper  attorney  said  two 
basic  issues  are  involved:  (1)  the 
right  to  take  pictures  in  a  court¬ 
house  or  anywhere  else  ...  the 
constitutional  right  to  gather  news, 
and  (2)  whether  the  right  of  pri¬ 


vacy  is  waived  by  a  person  involun¬ 
tarily  brought  into  a  courtroom. 

Judge  Stern  commented:  “You 
have  no  constitutional  right  to 
gather  news  from  anybody  except 
those  who  want  to  give  you  news. 
You  have  no  right  to  take  any¬ 
body’s  photograph  without  his  con- 
^ent.  But  if  a  man  goes  into  a 
public  place  I  suppose  he  waives 
that  right.” 

Judge  Stern  then  raised  the 
question:  “Does  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  still  exist  for  those  who  are 
there  (in  a  public  place)  involun¬ 
tarily?”  He  said  an  individual 
could  he  “held  up  to  scorn,  ridi¬ 
cule  and  aversion”  by  use  of  his 
picture  under  some  circumstances. 

Mr.  Trescher  argued  that  “when 
a  man  comes  into  public  life  he 
loses  his  right  of  privacy.”  The 
attorney  admitted,  under  questions 
from  the  court,  that  a  private  per- 
•son  could  prevent  his  picture  from 
being  published. 

The  chief  justice  observed  “there 
is  a  protection  of  private  rights  in 
this  country  against  public  compul¬ 
sion.  .  . 

Right  Without  Value 

The  newspaper  attorney  told  the 
court.  “If  you  don’t  have  the  right 
to  gather  news,  the  right  to  publish 
it  Is  valueless.  If  a  person  is  in  a 
public  place,  news  photographers 
have  a  right  to  take  his  picture.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Jus¬ 
tice  Michael  A.  Musmanno,  who  is 
an  author  in  his  own  right,  Mr. 
Trescher  said  there  is  “absolutely 
no  difference”  from  the  legal  point 
of  view  between  a  very  skillfully 
written  story  describing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  person  and  a  picture  of 
the  same  person. 

•At  this  point  Justice  Allen  M. 
Stern  raised  the  David-Bathsheba 
question  and  speculated  on  written- 
pictorial  reports.  There  was  mirth. 

Mr.  Kenworthey,  representing 
PNPA.  told  the  court  the  West¬ 
moreland  rule  “has  the  same  effect 
as  a  court  injunction  and  you  don’t 
have  to  violate  it  to  test  it.” 

Justice  Charles  A.  Jones  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  Greensburg  newspapers 
should  have  subjected  one  of  their 
staff  to  “a  friendly  test  case”  of  the 
court  rule,  but  Justice  Musmanno 
said:  “I  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
Supreme  Court  telling  anyone  to 
violate  a  law.” 

Mr.  Kenworthey  said:  “I  don’t 
think  the  court  has  authority  to 
make  rules  outside  the  courtroom. 
The  prisoner  is  in  custody  of  the 
sheriff;  not  the  judge.” 

Justice  Stern  observed,  however, 
that  “the  court  should  protect  those 
(.prisoners)  who  can’t  smash  cam¬ 
eras.”  (Continued  on  page  8) 
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Press  Gets  Casualties 
16  Hours  After  Blast 


Syracuse  H-J  Tip 
Broke  Sea  Story 


Quonset,  R.  I.  The  Holloway  directive  was  “to 
Not  for  more  than  16  hours  release  to  the  press  simultane- 
after  the  6:20  a.m.  explosion  that  ously,  as  next-of-kin  were  told, 
rocked  the  carrier  Bennington  on  Compilation  of  the  list  for  orderly 
May  26  were  news  media  able  to  distribution,  with  names  placed  ac- 
inform  some  2,800  families  across  cording  to  alphabetically -ordered 
the  nation  of  how  their  sons  and  home  states,  caused  the  further 
husbands,  brothers  and  fathers  delay. 


Associated  Press  gave  credit  to 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Heraht-Jour- 
The  Holloway  directive  was  “to  nal  for  the  first  tip  on  the  Carrier 


came  through  it. 

More  than  50  reporters  waited 


Messages  from  Ship 
From  about  7  p.m.  onward,  re- 


Bennington  disaster  May  26.  The 
message  was  received  at  8:57 
a.m.  (EST)  and  it  enabled  AP 
to  claim  an  eight-minute  beat  on 
the  first  bulletin,  filed  at  9:14 
a.m.  from  Boston. 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Herald-Journal,  said 
a  member  of  that  newspaper’s  staff 
had  received  word  of  the  ship 


more  than  10  hours  after  the  big  porters  were  promised  periodically  had  received  word  of  the  ship 
ship  docked  at  Quonset  before  the  (he  Quonset  PIO  office  that  lists  blast  from  a  source  that  will  not 


first  list  of  dead  was  issued  at  would  be  issued  “within  the  next 
10:45  p.m.  half-hour.”  Earlier,  they  had  been 


be  identified.  Very  recently,  Mr. 


Despite  the  wait.  Navy  public  alerted  for  a  6  p.m.  or  earlier  re- 
mformation  officials  denied  there  j^ase. 


was  undue  delay. 

(James  R.  Wiggins, 


half-hour.”  Earlier,  they  had  been  Jones  related,  the  Syracuse  staffer 
alerted  for  a  6  p.m.  or  earlier  re-  had  been  chatting  with  the  tipster 

in  the  general  area  of  the  sea 
When,  finallv.  the  list  came  at  tragedy  and  had  parted  with.  “Be 


When,  finally,  the  list  came  at 
10:45  p.m.,  only  74  of  91  known 


sure  and  call  me  if  you  ever  run 
across  a  good  story.” 


editor,  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Post,  at  that  time  were  on  it.  It  across  a  good  story. 

said  Navy  officials  explained  the  was  nearly  11:30  p.m.  before  the  j  “ 

delay  in  issuing  casualty  lists  by  p^xt  list  came  out  and  this  was  been  taken  off  the  .stricken  carrier 


the  fact  that  the  carrier’s  personnel  of  36  critically  or  serioasly  in-  press  representatives  were  allowed 
officers  had  been  killed  and  records  jurcd.  aboard  the  vessel.  They  were 

had  been  disarrayed.  Identification  Cmdr.  Solomon  declared  that  taken  to  the  pilots’  ready  room  to 
of  casualties  had  to  be  confirmed  in  survivors  were  encouraged  to  send  meet  Capt.  William  F.  Raborn. 
Washington  before  names  could  telegrams  from  aboard  the  ship.  Bennington  skipper.  Then  they 
be  released.)  Telegraph  office  workers  brought  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  dam- 

On  the  contrary,  they  main-  blanks  aboard  and  some  2,000  aged  sections  of  the  ship, 
tained,  a  special  order  from  Vice-  stock  “I  am  okay,  letter  will  fol-  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Ho.skins, 
Adm.  J.  L.  Holloway,  chief  of  the  |ow”  messages  were  reported  to  Commander  Fleet  Air  Quonset,  co¬ 


press  representatives  were  allowed 
aboard  the  vessel.  They  were 


Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel,  al-  have  been  sent  out 


operated  with  the  reporters  and 


lowed  earlier  publication  of  the  One-third  of  the  crew  was  given  photographers  and  endured  several 

names  than  would  normally  be  base  liberty  and  advised  to  get  in  press  conferences, 

the  case.  touch  with  families  from  the  base  Quonset  made  an  aircraft  avail- 

First  Telegrams  telephone  center.  able  to  New  York  newsmen  who 

First  telegrams  notifying  the  Navy  chaplains  at  the  theater  desired  rapid  transit  or  to  .send 

next-of-kin  of  dead  and  critically  were  to  call  dependents  of  dead  copy  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 

and  .severely  injured  went  out  from  o'"  severely  injured  aside  to  break  Press  representatives  were  ad- 


and  .severely  injured  went  out  from  or  severely  injured  aside  to  break 

Quonset  at  8  p.m.,  Lt.  Comdr.  tbe  new.s  to  them  privately.  mittcd  to  Quonset  on  the  strength 

Bernard  Solomon,  First  Naval  Dis-  Newsmen  were  blocked  addi-  ^f  jheir  press  credent'als  alone  in- 

trict  public  information  officer,  tionally  from  communicating  de-  ^tead  of  the  usiiallv  required  spe- 

said.  As  these  were  dispatched,  he  tails  to  families  throughout  the  visitors’  passes, 

said,  the  names  were  put  on  a  nation  by  a  complete  overloading  They  were  advise  J  by  Admiral 

master  list  for  compilation  of  a  rif  the  base  telephone  system.  It  Hoskins  they  will  be  welcome  at 


They  were  advised  by  Admiral 
Hoskins  they  will  be  welcome  at 


record  to  be  given  to  reporters.  took  an  hour  for  one  reporter  to  j,||  sessions  of  the  investigating 
Ordinarily,  he  said,  at  least  a  pliice  a  call  through  clogged  lines  court  of  inquiry  not  dealing  with 
four-hour  wait  would  have  pre-  Boston.  classified  information, 

vailed  before  names  were  released.  services  in  some  iastances 

Admiral  Holloway’s  order,  made  to  were  notified  of  dead  by  next-of- 

allay  fears  of  survivors’  families,  before  reporters  at  Quonset  PhotO  Ban 

changed  this  procedure,  the  com-  were  issued  a  list.  .  ,  ^ 

mander  said.  Cmdr.  Solomon  was  not  without  continued  from  page  7 

experience  in  handling  tragic  car- 

rier  explosions.  He  handled  the  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  Jr.  said. 


rier  explosions.  He  handled  the  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  Jr.  said, 
E&P  INDEX  pre.ss  when  the  carrier  Leyte  caught  “I  feel  strongly  that  courtroom  pic- 

Advertising  News . 15-22  burned  in  Boston  last  Oc-  tures  adversely  affect  the  adminis- 

Books  in  Review .  40  tober,  killing  37  men  and  injuring  tration  of  justice.” 


Circulation  .  36 

Classified  Clinic .  34 

Editorial  .  30 

Journalism  F.ducation .  33 

Letters  .  2 

Linage  for  April .  48 


Special  Press  Facilities 


“Freedom  of  the  press,”  Justice 
Stern  .said,  “applies  to  censorship. 


Obituary  .  47  tin  reporters  who  arrived  at  Quon- 

Personals  .  31  set  first  were  barred  temporarily 


He  arranged  escorts,  tours  and  but  does  not  give  the  press  police 
press  conferences  for  newsmen.  power  to  go  anywhere  to  get  news 
Two  Providence  Journal-Bulle-  pictures.  ...  I  never  heard  of 
n  reporters  who  arrived  at  Quon-  freedom  of  the  press  involving  the 


Photography  .  38  from  entering  the  station. 

Promotion  .  39  were  hustled  inside  very  qi 

Radio-TV  . .  .  24  after  the  public  information 

cik^  Column .  4  learned  they  were  at  the  gate 

::::::::::::::::  g  I'Jf 


set  first  were  barred  tempiorarily  freedom  of  police  powers.  If  1  was 
from  entering  the  station.  They  held  in  a  public  place  that  would 


were  hustled  inside  very  quickly  not  give  the  public  the  right  to  take 
after  the  public  information  office  picture.” 


learned  they  were  at  the  gate.  The  newspaper  took  the  position 

The  New  England  Telephone  that  judges  have  “no  jurLsdiction 
and  Telegraph  Co.  stationed  a  ra-  whatever”  over  participants  in  a 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  telephone  car  on  the  pier  as  a  Ibeir  homes,  on  the  streets 

lication  may  he  reproduced  pro-  service  to  newsmen,  and  later,  or  in  the  courthouse,  “so  long  as 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  Western  Union  set  up  a  teletype  ‘be  judicial  process  is  not  inter- 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  center  in  the  administration  build-  Iced  with.  ’ 

and  date  of  issue.  '"8-  Mr.  McCormick,  representing 

As  soon  as  the  casualties  had  the  Westmoreland  judges,  contend- 


ed  that  taking  pictures  is  not  a 
•J  Tip  civil  right. 

• .  ‘The  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 

tlOry  limited  to  the  commercial  press," 

gave  credit  to  be  said.  If  I  want  to  distribute 
)  Herald-Jour-  handbills  I  can  exercise  the  free- 
on  the  Carrier  dom  of  the  press. 

May  26.  The  Attorney  McCormick,  in  a  dis- 
ived  at  8:57  cussion  of  public  descriptions  or 
t  enabled  AP  pictures  of  jurors,  said  “newspapers 
linute  beat  on  would  not  have  a  right  to  say  a 
filed  at  9:14  bearded  lady  was  included  in  the 
jury”  and  would  not  have  the  right 
mes  executive  take  her  picture. 
d-Journal,  said  The  attorney  claimed  the  judges’ 
iwspaper’s  staff  as  amended,  “is  reasonable 

1  of  the  ship  constitute  a  depriva- 

:  that  will  not  1'°"  of  '’igbt,  privilege  or  im- 
recently,  Mr.  munity  secured  to  the  petitioners” 
lyracuse  staffer  by  the  state  and  federal  constitu- 
vith  the  tipster  tions. 

;a  of  the  sea  “Tbe  taking  of  photographs  is 
rted  with,  “Be  "ol  ^  constituent  element  of  ‘free- 
you  ever  run  c^om  of  the  press,’  and  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 

-  tions,”  Mr.  McCormick  declared. 

tricken  carrier,  Jbe  granting  of  a  writ 

were  allowed  of  prohibition  by  the  State  Su- 
They  were  Prerne  Court  to  offset  the  West- 
ready  room  to  mofcland  rules  “would  be  improper 
n  F.  Raborn.  ^bis  ca.se. 

Then  they  ‘Participants  m  a  trial  are  en- 
jr  of  the  dam-  'bled  to  protection  against  the  in- 
,  vasion  of  their  right  of  privacy,” 

ui  i  •  be  asserted. 

■  o  The  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the 

ir  Quonse  ,  co-  photographers’  association  made 
reporters  and  p^;^,  ^ 

mdured  severa  gjtimate  trade,  occupation  or  busi- 
,  nes.s  is  recognized  under  our  form 

aircraft  avail-  government.  Such  right  is  a  na 
newsmen  who  ty^^h  essential  and  inalienable 
lit  or  to  .send  protected  alike  by  our 

ett  Field.  federal  and  by  the  several  state 

ives  were  ad-  constitutions.” 
in  the  strength  jhe  right  of  a  news-gatherer  to 
nfals  alone  in-  pursue  his  calling  in  a  public  place 
/  required  spe-  “j.s  subject  to  punishment  by  the 
cs.  court,  where  the  right  is  abused," 

;J  by  Admiral  the  brief  pointed  out. 
be  welcome  at  ■ 

e  investigating  p  Ir.  Dies; 

It  dealing  with  _  _  1  . 

n.  ^^emphis  Editor 

Memphis 

Robert  F.  Paine,  Jr.,  44,  man- 
lan  aging  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

continued  from  page  7  Commercial  Appeal  and  .son  of  an 
_  early  Scripps- 

Bell,  Jr.  said. 

courtroom  pic-  editor  died  ^ 

ct  the  adminis-  “  .1  -I 

two-year  illness.  /  a 

Mr.  Paine’s  late  ?  MR 

■  Justice  father  was  the  ^  .> 

»  to  censorship,  pp^t  editor  of  the 
the  press  police  Cleveland  Press 
lere  to  get  news  and  an  associate 

never  heard  of  ^ 

ss  involving  the  Scripps.  w  ^  ^ 

lowers.  If  1  was  j  h  e  younger  p 

lace  that  would  had  worked 

the  right  to  fake  the  Commercial  Appeal  .since 
1939  when  he  started  as  a  copy- 
Dok  the  position  reader.  He  became  managing  ^i- 
no  juri-sdiction  jQr  in  1942. 
articipants  in  a  \|r.  Paine  started  his  newspaper 
s.  on  the  streets  career  in  1934  when  he  worked  for 
ise,  so  long  as  jhe  /^^i.s  Angeles  (Calif.)  Record. 
ss  is  not  inter-  Later  he  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Oakland,  Calif., 
k,  representing  and  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  San 
judges,  contend-  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun. 
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Seltzer  Hits  ‘Flabby’ 
Investigative  Sinews 


Calls  for  More  Independent 
Reporting  at  Inland  Parley 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Newsp.spers  need  to  exercise 
their  flabby  investigative  sinews  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
responsibility  of  the  mid-20th  Cen¬ 
tury,  Inland  Daily  Press  AsscKia- 
tion  members  were  told  here  this 
week  at  the  70th  Spring  meeting 
devoted  to  the  all-important  “how” 
of  improving  their  product. 

There  was  considerable  pointed 
advice  in  the  “How  We  Do  It” 
ideas  offered  by  six  Inlanders, 
along  with  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  local  news  coverage  through 
better  personnel  handling,  but  it 
remained  for  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
to  put  the  challenge  squarely  be¬ 
fore  Inland  publishers. 

Face  Great  Responsibilities 

“Now,  if  ever,”  said  Mr.  Seltzer, 
speaking  at  the  Monday  luncheon, 
"is  the  time  for  the  American  press 
to  demonstrate  incontrovertibly  ( 1 ) 
its  ability,  its  flexibility,  its  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  flow  of  history;  and 
(2)  so  to  reorganize  itself  that  its 
investigative  sinews,  made  soft  and 
somewhat  flabby  by  entertainment 
features,  syndicated  columnists  and 
other  interesting  and  desirable  yet 
peripheral  elements  to  its  basic  ob¬ 
ligation — that  its  investigative  sin¬ 
ews  are  strong  and  mighty  for  the 
great  responsibilities  current  and 
ahead.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  warned  publishers 
and  editors  not  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  fact  that  the  printed  word, 
regardless  of  what  other  forms  of 
communication  have  been  or  will 
be  created  by  man’s  genius,  some- 


which  in  itself  confounds  even  the 
most  knowledgeable  journalist  with 
its  ramifications  and  organizational 
intricacies. 

“But  what  1  am  most  concerned 
about  is  that  the  .American  press 
increase,  strengthen,  expand,  in¬ 
tensify  its  independent  investiga¬ 
tive  processes,  more  especially  in 
times  when  so  many  doors  are  be¬ 
ing  closed  against  it  and  the  hand¬ 
out  has  become  so  much  the  fetish 
of  government  in  all  its  branches, 
and  a  tendency  adopted  by  many 
private  groups  and  agencies.” 

Hits  Hand-Outs 

In  the  areas  of  crime  reporting, 
politics,  and  in  the  zones  of  civic 
activity,  the  investigative  vitality  of 
the  American  press  has  not  suffered 
too  much,  said  Mr.  Seltzer.  But. 
he  added,  when  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
are  awarded,  too  often  there  are 
too  few  examples  of  notable  public 
service  and  independent  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Turning  again  to  the  hand-out 
system,  he  said: 

“It  is,  however,  in  the  larger 
places,  in  Washington,  in  the  cap¬ 
itals,  in  the  massive  industries  and 
professions,  in  the  under-surface 
movements  of  American  politics, 
business,  labor  and  elsewhere  that 
the  investigative  resources  of  the 
American  press  are  so  urgently 
needed. 

“It  is  here,  after  all.  that  the 
community,  the  state,  the  nation, 
and,  indeed,  because  our  own  un¬ 
precedented  Twentieth  Century  in¬ 
fluence  on  it,  that  the  world  of 
tomorrow  Is  being  manufactured. 


how  induces  the  most  convincing  polished  up,  finished  and  delivered 


impact  upon  people’s  minds. 

“The  challenge  to  the  free  Amer¬ 
ican  pres.s,”  he  asserted,  “by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  extraordinaryly  heavy 
reliance  of  people  upon  it,  becomes 
clearer  and  more  significant  with 
the  passing  of  each  day.” 

More  Independent  Reporting 

He  advocated  more  independent 
reporting,  reflection,  comment  and 
thought  “of  every  kind  and  in  every 
form.” 

“With  unqualified  emphasis,”  he 
continued,  “I  assert  nothing  other 
than  admiration  for  the  ingenuity 
of  those  who  create  the  entertain¬ 
ment  value.s  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  for  the  resourceful  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  columnists  who  grace  most 
newspapers,  and  for  the  great  press 
associations  who  .so  superbly  cover, 
literally,  the  confused,  dislocated 
World  in  which  we  live  —  a  job 

editor 


to  the  people. 


“The  right  of  the  people  to 
know  is  more  sacresl  texlay  than 
ever  before.  These  are  eptochal 
times.  These  are  the  times  out  of 
which  the  shape  of  the  future  is 
being  made.  It  is  behind  the  closed 
doors  that  the  significant  policies 
and  acts  are  being  discussed  and 
decided  upon.  It  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press’  obligation  to  provide, 
through  its  own  independent,  hon¬ 
est,  objective  resources,  the  infor¬ 
mation  while  the.se  things  are  be¬ 
ing  done,  rather  than  after  they 
have  become  the  fait  accompli — 
when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
except  comment  with  righteous  but 
ineffectual  indignation. 

“Thus  I  say  that  the  American 
press  has  never  experienced  so 
great  a  challenge  or  so  fearful  a 
responsibility  as  the  mid-point  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  .\nd  by 
the  same  token,  it  faces  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  its  existence,  with 
these  other  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  mushrooming  in  an  electronic 
age.  to  assert  by  thought  and  deed, 
by  independent  investigation  and 
objective  comment,  by  honest  and 
keen  analysis  that  it,  as  always,  i.s 
the  one  supreme  instrument  by 
which  a  free  country  lives — by  its 
free  press.” 

Hit  Bulk  Mailings 

The  impact  of  television  and  the 
growing  competition  of  bulk  mail¬ 
ings  of  advertising  circulars  were 
among  the  chief  topics  discussed 
by  Inlanders  at  their  round-table 
sessions. 

The  bulk  mailing  problem  caused 
the  Inland  Board  of  Directors  to 
issue  a  statement,  asserting  the 
board  is  “greatly  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  continues  to  permit  bulk 
mailings  of  advertising  matter  to 
every  household  in  a  city  or  part 
of  a  city  without  individual  ad¬ 
dresses,  under  the  special  regula¬ 
tion  issued  last  .\ugu$t. 


THREE  lOWANS  at  Inland’s  meeting  enjoy  informal  chat,  left  to 
right,  J.  F.  Hladky,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  L.  O.  Brewer,  Newton 
Daily  News,  and  R.  E.  Shannon,  Washington  Daily  Journal. 
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INLAND  photo  winner,  Randy 
McKay  (right)  receives  John  L. 
Meyer  Sweepstake  trophy  from 
Prof.  Floyd  Arpan,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  L'. 

“We  respectfully,  but  emphat¬ 
ically,  protest  this  regulation,”  said 
the  Inland  board,  “as  clearly  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  favor  of  a  single 
advertising  medium,  since  under 
this  regulation  the  Post  Office  ha.s 
entereJ  the  private  business  of 
house  -  to  -  house  handbill  distribu¬ 
tion  in  direct  competition  with  all 
other  advertising  media.” 

At  the  round-table  discussion 
among  papers  in  the  10  to  20,(M)0 
circulation  bracket,  publishers  said 
they  felt  patrons'  complaints  to  the 
Post  Office  might  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  a  change  in  the 
postal  regulations,  than  those  of 
publishers. 

George  Wise,  Bloomington 
(Ind. )  Herald-Telephone,  .said,  “If 
this  ruling  stands,  many  publishers 
will  find  weekly  throwaways  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  their  communities  under 
the  third-class  postal  rate.” 

How  to  Meet  TV 

Mr.  Wise  also  offered  .some  prac¬ 
tical  advice  on  the  matter  of  TV 
competition,  asserting  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  local  TV  station 
in  Bloomington  had  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  TV  will  take  over  a 
greater  portion  of  readers’  time  and 
interest  among  those  who  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  news. 

“We  are  able  to  keep  people 
who  do  have  considerable  interest 
in  basic  news.”  he  said.  “One 
move  was  to  put  much  heavier 
support  on  local  news.  We  have 
turned  our  front  page  into  a  local 
and  area  news  page,  with  wire 
news  on  the  inside  pages,  except 
such  national  or  foreign  news 
of  greate.st  interest.  We  have 
found  that  with  television  to  turn 
to,  people  just  don’t  spend  as 
much  time  with  their  newspapers.” 

Papers  in  the  over  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  class  likewise  find  TV  a 
factor  from  the  standpoint  of  read¬ 
ers’  “eye  time.”  Many  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


Phone  Book  for  Press 

Chicacki 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  has 
provided  Chicago  newspapermen 
in  the  news  departments,  along 
with  wire  service  newsmen,  v.  ...  „ 
handy  pocket-size  directory  of  “fre¬ 
quently  used  telephone  numbers.” 
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Reynolds  Still 
Under  Fire  on 
Witness  Stand 


Gal  Reporter 
Wins  Boston 
Service  Award 


Young  to  Leave 
Baltimore  Sun 

BaLTIMOIe 

City  Editor  Edwin  P.  Youa|, 
Jr.,  announced  this  week  that  ht 
is  leaving  the  Sunpapers  July  \ 
to  take  a  posi- 

ministrative  de- 

I.)  Journal  as  as- 
sistant  to  General  H 
when  his  attorney  began  to  present  Manager  James  ‘ 

a  long  line  of  character  witnesses,  g,  Stickley. 

Charles  Henry,  defen.se  counsel,  Mr.  Young  be-  V  ^  ^ 

questioned  Mr.  Reynolds  exten-  came  city  editor  ^ 
sively  on  articles  and  books  he  of  the  S  u  n  in 
wrote  about  Russia  during  Work!  December,  1941,  Young 
War  II.  Mr.  Reynolds  denied  pro-  was  city  editor 
Communist  leanings  and  insisted  of  the  Evening  Sun  from  1942  to 
he  had  maintained  a  pro-American  1949,  when  he  returned  to  thecitj 
attitude  though  he  wrote  and  lec-  Jesk  of  the  morning  paper, 
tured  favorably  of  the  Russian  war  He  is  a  native  of  Pittsburg*;, 
effort  Mr.  Young  helped  pioneer  the 

As  a  basis  for  libel  damages  Mr.  of  Information  Clinic 

Reynolds  has  claimed  that  Collier’s 

maeazine  ceased  buvinc  his  stories  throughout  the  country. 


Boston 

An  exposure  of  sordid  and 
perilous  conditions  in  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nursing  and  boarding 
homes  in  Massachusetts  won  top 
honors  for  Jean  Cole,  reporter  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Record,  from 
the  New  England  Woman’s  Press 
-Association. 

Miss  Cole,  who  joined  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  copy  girl  in  1944,  was 
named  Newspaper  Woman  of 
1954  and  cited  for  rendering  "the 
most  outstanding  service  in  1953 
as  a  reporter.” 

Present  with  her  at  an  award 
luncheon  was  the  man  who  had 
hired  her  as  a  copy  girl,  C.  Ed¬ 
ward  Holland,  executive  city  ed¬ 
itor.  Mr.  Holland  told  the  news¬ 
paper  women  he  believed  many 
newspapers  are  failing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  “the  qualities  and  skill 
of  newspaper  women.” 

Sense  of  Justice 
“Newspaper  women  have  faith 
in  their  convictions.  They  have 

courage  that  frequently  is  over¬ 
looked.  They  have  a  deep  sense  unions  hist 

of  justice  and  a  natural  sympathy  '"*"**" 

for  the  underdog.  They  have  as  ^I'^fute,  and  < 
well,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  Independent, 
a  flair  for  detail  that  makes  them  more 

natural  prospects  for  our  profes-  '^ust. 
sion,”  Mr.  Holland  said. 

Miss  Cole  worked  for  many 

weeks  on  an  assignment  that  had 
an  explosive  effect  on  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  moved  the  attorney  general 
to  action  in  demanding  tighter 
laws  to  protect  the  aged  in  nursing 
and  boarding  homes,  and  resulted 
in  creation  of  a  special  legislative 
commission  for  a  state-wide  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  legislature  has 
approved  corrective  legislation. 

A  series  of  14  articles  was  based 
on  information  the  girl  reporter 
unearthed  in  five  weeks  of  legwork 
that  took  her  into  scores  of  the 
homes. 

She  had  prepared  for  her  in¬ 
vestigation  by  studying  all  state 
laws  regarding  the  homes,  includ¬ 
ing  building  codes. 

In  private  life.  Miss  Cole  is 
Mrs.  Frank  Harris.  Her  husband 
is  a  rewrite  man  on  the  Boston 
Globe.  They  have  a  baby  daughter, 

Julie. 


Jean  Cole  and  daughter 


Floyd  Chalfont. 
Pa.  Editor,  Dies 
In  Car  Crash 


a  run  a  Reynolds  article  about  Chalfont,  64,  Waynesboro, 

jlenn  McCarthy,  the  Texas  mil-  pjj_  newspaper  publisher,  was  killed 
lonaire,  because  the  writer  had  27  in  an  automobile  colliskm 

•naitted  information  about  a  crimi-  ^^^r  Prairie  Center,  111.  Mr.  Chil- 
lal  case.  font’s  wife,  Julia,  was  seriously  in- 

“Ruppel  criticized  you  because  jured.  They  were  en  route  to  the 
'our  story  wasn’t  tough  enough,”  Rotary  International  meeting  it 
aid  Mr.  Henry.  Seattle. 

Mr.  Reynolds  reply:  The  other  car  involved  in  tht 

“I  was  only  trying  to  protect  ‘’V 

Ruppel  from  making  mistakes.  He 

lad  come  from  the  newspaper  1 

business  and  hadn’t  had  much  mag-  police  said.  Mr.  Chalf^t,  un- 

izine  experience.  I  was  as  tough  conscious,  was  brought  to  Rybun 
as  I  thought  fair  comment  allowed.  P'"?  Memorial  Hospita  where  he 

He  wanted  me  to  Peglerize  Me-  ^ 

Carthy.”  accident.  The  extent  of  Mrs.  Chal- 

„  ,  .  .  .  .  font’s  injuries  could  not  be  deter- 

During  a  discussion  of  his  b(»k,  immediately. 

“Only  The  Stars  Are  Neutral,”  Mr.  •  i 

Reynolds  was  asked;  “Did  you  Former  State  Official 

write  that  Stalin  had  invoked  the  Mr.  Chalfoivt  was  editor  and 
Lord’s  bles-sing  upon  President  publisher  of  the  Waynesboro  (Pa-1 
Roosevelt?”  Record-Herald  and  was  one  of 

’’Yes,  1  did.”  the  plaintiff  re-  Pennsylvania’s  best  known  ne^ 
plied,  recalling  that  he  had  accom-  Pf  erman.  He  was  State  Secretan 
panied  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Ave-  ^  Commerce  in  the  cabinet  ot 
rell  Harriman  to  a  dinner  in  Mos-  Martin  , 

cow.  “After  toasting  President  T  aS 

Roosevelt.  Stalin  used  these  actual  Newspa^r  Publishers  Ass^ 

words:  ‘May  God  help  him  in  his  ciation  and  Associated  Press  of 
most  difficult  task.’  ”  Pennsylvania.  r- 

.  .\  native  of  Fordyce,  Greene 

All  present  were  stunned  by  bounty,  where  he  was  born  on  a 
the  premier  s  words,  Mr.  Rey-  farm.  Mr.  Chalfont  started  his  jour¬ 
no  s  es  I  led.  nali.sm  career  as  a  newspaper  boy 

Showing  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  Later  he  rose  to  reporter  and  city 
from  Winston  Churchill  expressing  editor.  He  acquired  the  Record 
official  thanks  for  broadcasts  in  Herald  in  1925  and  at  his  deatl 
London.  Mr.  Henry  asked  if  Mr.  was  president  of  the  Record-Herak 
Reynolds  had  ever  considered  the  Publishing  Co. 
possibility  it  was  only  a  form  let-  Mr.  Chalfont  had  served  sino 
ter,  since  it  bore  the  salutation,  1950  as  a  member  of  the  AP  nom 
“Dear  Sir.”  inatine  committee  which  make 


Host  to  100  Mayors 

Memphis 

The  Commercial  Appeal  was 
host  to  100  mayors  from  five 
Southern  states  May  12  at  the 
Cotton  Carnival  Mayor’s  I.uncheon 
here.  Frank  .\hlgren,  editor,  was 
host,  and  W.  C.  Teague,  editorial 
writer,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 


Fla.  Daily  Wins  Atvard 
For  Minority  Help 

Miami.  Fla. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  has  been 
cited  for  its  work  toward  improv¬ 
ing  living  conditions  for  minority 
groups  and  will  be  given  a  citation 
by  the  Greater  Miami  Urban 
League  during  its  ninth  annual 
meeting. 

The  publication  will  receive  the 
award  for  its  editorials  calling  for 
slum  clearance  and  better  housing 
for  Negroes. 


Weekend  Editions  Drop 

Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

The  Tucumcari  Daily  News,  one 
of  four  dailies  in  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Newspapers,  Inc.  chain,  is  now 
publishing  five  days  a  week,  Mon- 
day-Friday.  instead  of  six. 


N.  E.  Newsmen  Paid 
By  Tracks  and  State 


Disclosures  that  a  score  of 
New  England  newspapermen  have 
been  on  the  payrolls  of  race 
tracks  and  state  government  agen¬ 
cies  were  made  this  week  by  John 
Strohmeyer  in  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin.  This 
survey  followed  an  official  report 
in  April  that  listed  several  sports 
writers  receiving  remuneration 
from  Rockingham  race  track  at 
Salem,  N.  H.  (E&P,  April  17, 
page  16.) 

In  most  instances  those  named 
said  their  employers  were  aware 
of  the  outside  work  and  some  of 
the  latter  explained  that  guild 
contracts  permit  staffers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  other  activities  which  do 
not  conflict  with  their  newspaper 
duties. 

Permission  Required 

Robert  Choate,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler, 
called  attention  to  a  statement  he 
had  made  to  the  staff  in  April. 
This  said: 

‘The  management  has  consist¬ 
ently  stated  that  it  will  not  toler¬ 
ate,  insofar  as  it  can,  editorial 
employes  working  for  persons  on 
the  outside  who  expect  to  see  the 
result  of  their  connections  and 
their  work  reflected  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  some 
employes  are  offered  outside  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newspaper.  Where 
an  employe  is  found  to  be  work¬ 
ing  without  permission  for  an 
outside  party  and  expects  the 
product  of  his  work  to  be  printed 
in  these  columns,  the  manage¬ 
ment  will  move  to  protect  itself 
in  all  possible  ways.” 

On  Comptroller’s  Record 

Mr.  Strohmeyer  reported  that 
the  state  comptroller  had  listed 
the  following  names  and  payments, 
from  1950  to  June,  1953: 

Leslie  G.  Ainley,  Boston  Globe 
slate  house  reporter,  $2,000. 

Vance  L.  Alden,  State  House 
News  Service,  $12,816.49. 

John  W.  English,  state  house 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Record- 
American,  $4,277.29. 

Cornelius  R.  Owens,  Boston 
Globe  stale  house  reporter,  $7,- 
773.30. 

Paul  C.  Ryan,  proprietor  of  the 
I  State  House  News  Service,  $11,- 
I  525.00 

Sidney  B.  Shear,  State  House 
News  Service,  $8,071.85. 

James  G.  Colbert,  Boston  Post 
political  reporter,  $750. 

Francis  C.  McLean,  Boston 
Record-American  police  reporter, 
Jl  1,587.98. 

James  F.  Leonard,  Boston  Post 
labor  reporter,  $2,125. 

Gordon  A.  Campbell,  a  rewrite 
man  for  the  Boston  Herald,  was 
not  among  those  checked  with 


the  comptroller’s  bureau  but  he 
confirmed  a  report  that  he  is  on 
the  payroll  of  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  department  at  $60  a  week. 

On  Tracks’  Payrolls 

On  the  Journal-Bulletin  list  of 
who  received  payments  from 
various  horse  and  greyhound 
tracks  were: 

Murray  D.  Kramer,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  Boston  Record  -  American, 
about  $2,000  in  1953. 

John  A.  Needs,  sports  editor, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  $9  a 
day  at  a  dog  track. 

Kenneth  Blandin,  part  -  time 
sports  columnist,  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun,  $10  a  day. 

Sidney  Curtis,  editor.  Revere 
(Mass.)  Jourrutl,  $50  a  week. 

Richard  W.  Davis,  editor,  Ded¬ 
ham  (Mass.)  Transcript,  $60  a 
week. 

Francis  C.  Moynihan,  sports 
writer,  Boston  Record-American, 
$25  a  week. 

Moses  Rubinovitz,  circulation 
employe,  Boston  Record-American, 
$12.50  a  day. 

Prescott  E.  Hobson,  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  $2,500  a  year. 

Carl  H.  Scrivener,  part-time 
sports  writer,  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger,  $75  a  week. 

Edward  F,  Carr,  photographer, 
Boston  Globe,  $60  a  week. 

Edison  G.  Farrand,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Boston  Globe,  $90  a  week. 

Albert  L.  Martin,  editor.  North 
Attleboro  Chronicle,  $60  a  week. 

D.  Leo  Monahan,  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord-American,  $60  a  week. 

Linwood  Raymond,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  Quincy  Patriot  -  News,  $70  a 
week. 

Louis  Rosenberg,  photographer, 
Boston  Record-American,  $90  a 
week. 

Michael  Vickers,  sports  copy 
editor,  Boston  Herald,  $75  a  week. 

Most  of  these  men  were  quoted 
as  saying  they  wrote  publicity 
features  and  performed  other  du¬ 
ties  for  the  tracks. 

Never  Any  Secret 

Mr.  Hobson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Quincy  paper,  commented: 

“There  has  never  been  any  se¬ 
cret  about  me  or  others  working 
part-time  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  Bay  State  Raceway.  The 
names  of  all  department  mem¬ 
bers  have  and  are  listed  monthly 
in  the  track  publication  which 
has  a  circulation  of  25,000;  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  newspapers  in  our 
area,  all  harness  tracks  in  the 
country  and  to  racing  fans  at  the 
track. 

“I  work  for  my  pay  as  do  all 
members  of  the  department.  As 
publicity  director  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  department  paid 
a  flat  salary.  Qthers  are  paid  only 
during  the  racing  season,  which 
will  be  10  weeks  this  year,  and 
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Daily  Dismisses 
City-Paid  Beportei 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  dismissed  Thomas 
O.  P.  Lally  from  the  reportorial 
staff  last  week  after  he  testified  in 
a  city  inquiry  that  he  had  received 
$2,300  a  year  from  the  municipal 
recreation  department  in  a  pub¬ 
licity  job.  He  had  been  on  the 
city  payroll  since  1946,  he  said. 


are  paid  on  a  piece-work  or  per- 
day  basis  for  what  they  do. 

“I  have  been  sports  editor  of 
the  Patriot-Ledger  for  14  years. 
The  track  has  been  in  operation 
for  seven  years.  Until  a  year  ago 
I  had  no  connection  with  the 
track  whatsoever.  At  that  time 
the  track’s  publicity  director  died 
and  I  sought  the  position.  The 
track  did  not  seek  me.  My  news¬ 
paper  gave  me  permission  to  take 
the  position  at  that  time. 

“These  facts,  together  with  a 
complete  description  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  work  at  the  track, 
were  given  to  the  (Providence) 
Journal  writer  who  did  not  see  fit 
to  use  them.” 

John  R.  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
Quincy  paper,  said  the  staffers’ 
work  for  the  tracks  was  known 
and  there  was  not  believed  to  be 
any  conflict  of  interest  because 
the  Patriot-Ledger  runs  very  little 
track  news. 

In  the  case  of  state  jobs,  the 
newsmen  generally  claimed  they 
earned  the  fees  by  writing  news 
releases  or  serving  on  commis¬ 
sions  with  a  specialized  interest  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  the  news¬ 
papers  which  subscribe  to  State 
House  News  Service  are  aware 
that  his  employes  accept  appoint¬ 
ments  to  state  commissions.  The 
appointments  are  always  reported, 
he  said,  adding:  “We  try  to  get 
our  fellows  on  commissions  that 
will  make  the  most  news.” 

If  he  ever  found  one  of  his 
staffers  “twisting”  a  story,  Mr. 
Ryan  said,  “I’d  fire  him  on  the 
spot.”  , 

J.  L.  Ewing,  64,  Dies; 
Former  Publisher 

Pass  Christian,  Mis.s. 

James  Lindsay  Ewing,  64,  for¬ 
mer  publisher.  New  Orleans  O  a.) 
States,  and  a  member  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  Louisiana  newspaper  family, 
died  May  24  in  his  Pass  Christian, 
Mi-ss.  Summer  home. 

Mr.  Ewing  became  publisher  of 
the  States  in  1931  and  held  that 
position  until  1933  when  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  purchased  by  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Co.  He  then  join^  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Times-Picayune. 

Later  Mr.  Ewing  was  connected 
with  the  Hear.st  Newspapers  in 
New  York  and  then  returned  to 
Monroe,  La.,  to  become  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Monroe 
Newspapers.  He  retired  in  1941 
because  of  ill  health. 


Sheercoi  Named 
U.P.  Boston 
Bureau  Chief 

Boston 

Robert  T.  Sheeran,  United  Press 
staffer  since  1946,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  U.P.  Boston  bu¬ 
reau,  Bert  Mas- 
terson.  New 
York  -  New  Eng¬ 
land  division 
manager,  an- 
nounced. 

Starting  his 
newspaper  career 
on  the  Troy  (N. 

Y.)  Record,  he 
became  a  U.P. 
staff  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Albany 
and  covered  the 

New  York  legislative  sessions 
from  1947  through  1950  as  well 
as  handling  regular  news  coverage 
in  New  York  state. 

He  is  an  expert  on  Teletype- 
setter  wire  operations  and  will 
supervise  the  U.P.  divisional  TTS 
operations  among  his  other  du¬ 
ties  as  head  of  the  Boston  bureau. 
Sheeran’s  father,  prior  to  his 
death,  was  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Troy  Record. 

During  World  War  II,  Sheeran 
served  almost  four  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  rose  from  an 
enlisted  private  to  first  sergeant  in 
the  1st  Marine  Division. 

Sheeran  will  have  charge  of  all 
news  and  radiowirc  operations  of 
the  Boston  bureau,  reporting  to 
Henry  Minott,  U.P.  New  England 
news  manager. 


Miss.  Court  Rules 
'Negro'  Is  Libelous 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Publication  of  a  story  identify¬ 
ing  a  white  person  as  a  Negro  is 
libelous  per  se,  the  Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  held  May  24  in 
its  first  decision  on  “the  printed 
word”  as  differentiating  from  an 
“oral”  assertion  of  that  nature. 

Justice  W.  G.  Roberds  wrote 
the  opinion  upholding  a  $5,000 
award  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dunigan,  a 
waitress,  against  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Times  for  a  story  on  an 
automobile  accident  in  which  the 
woman  was  referred  to  as  a 
Negro. 

“In  this  state  to  assert  in  print 
that  a  white  woman  is  a  Negro 
is  libelous  per  se,”  Justice  Roberds 
said  in  the  court’s  decision. 

Although  the  newspaper  printed 
a  correction  after  learning  of  its 
inadvertent  error,  Justice  Roberds 
said  such  action,  “though  com¬ 
mendable,  did  not  constitute  a  de¬ 
fense.” 

“Generally,”  Justice  Roberds 
said,  “orally  to  call  a  white  per¬ 
son  a  Negro  is  not  actionable,  but 
it  may  be  actionable  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  under  the 
social  habits  and  customs  prevail¬ 
ing  in  those  sections.” 
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know  what  we  were  talking  about”  publication  Thursday^  morning,  “better  handled  and  in  better  bal-  Newspaper  advertising  rnanaget) 
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ground  news?”  asked  Herbert  Wil¬ 
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Mr.  Curtis  spent  36  years  with  on  the  part  of  a  reporter  can 
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Stanford  University,  Cali' 
Gavin  Astor,  director,  London] 


The  accredited  journalism  schools  ecutive  capacities.  He  was  treasur-  A  state  policeman  is  not  a  news-  Times,  has  accepted  an  invitatio. 
are  preparing  reporters  who  have  er  from  1935  to  1946,  when  he  P'lper  man  and  cannot  be  expec-  ^  address  the  <3NPA  -  sponsored 
a  “tremendous  initiative,”  replied  retired.  Earlier  he  was  with  news-  •“‘J  understand  at  all  times  the  California  Editors’  Conference  here 
Jacob  Scher.  Medill  Professor  of  papers  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  reasons  for  a  reporter’s  activities,  June  18.  Other  speakers  will  ir 
journalism.  and  Chicago.  He  was  financial 

He  blamed  “too  many  iron-clad  news  editor  of  AP  between  1921  Jerome  Weinstein,  editor.  State  Portland  Oregon  Journal; 

editors”  for  destroying  the  enthu-  and  1935.  College  Centre  Daily  Times,  de-  Lomoe.  managing  editor,  Mu''^  i 

sia.sm  of  beginning  reporters.  During  service  as  business  news  dared  “good,  hard-working  re-  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  Ro 


The  trouble  is  that  young  cubs  editor,  he  supervised  AP’s  election  porters  will  dig  out  the  news  M.  White,  II,  publisher.  Most 


misplace  their  zeal,”  explained  Mr.  return  reporting  system. 


more  effectively  than  will  legal  (Mo.)  Ledger. 
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McCarthy  Tones  Down 
Attack  on  N.Y.  Post 


Washington 

Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
called  the  New  York  Post  “a  Com¬ 
munist  sheet”  in  the  televised  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
this  week,  then  he  amended  it  to 
“Communist-line  sheet”  after  a 
telegram  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff, 
publisher  of  the  Post,  had  been 
read  into  the  record. 

The  Wisconsin  Republican  was 
questioning  Capt.  Joseph  J.  M. 
Miller,  who  was  Pvt.  David 
Schine’s  company  commander  at 
Fort  Dix.  in  connection  with  an 
Inspeetor-Cieneral’s  investigation  of 
stories  in  the  Post.  He  said  the 
Post  had  sent  men  down  to  the 
.\rmy  base  to  interview  military 
personnel  about  Pvt.  Schine's  activ¬ 
ities. 

‘Top  Official  of  Party’ 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  is  now  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post  has  admitted  under 
oath  that  he  was  a  top  official  of 
the  Communist  Party?”  the  Sen¬ 
ator  asked. 

“I  know  of  no  such  incident, 
sir,"  Capt.  Miller  replied. 

Senator  McCarthy  added  that 
Mr.  Wechsler  “has  admitted  under 
oath  that  he  was  on  the  national 
committee  of  the  Young  Commu¬ 
nists  League,  that  he  organized 
tours  to  Moscow.” 

^  “I’m  just  curious.”  he  said  later, 
“to  know  how,  number  one,  a 
paper  whose  editor  has  been  one 
of  the  top  officials  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party,  who  has  been  attacking 
the  FBI  consistently.  .  .  .” 

Seiiator  Stuart  Symington  raised 
a  point  of  order,  declaring  there 
was  no  justification,  based  on  testi- 
mony  given  to  the  committee,  for 


stating  that  Mr.  Wechsler  was  a 
top  official  of  the  Communist 
Party.” 

“If  Mr.  Symington  wants  to  act 
a.s  defense  counsel  for  Mr.  Wech¬ 
sler.  he  may  do  that.”  said  Senator 
McCarthy,  continuing  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  what  he  had  said  about 
the  Post  editor  “is  all  under  oath, 
all  a  matter  of  record.” 

Noting  that  the  Post  had  broken 
the  story  about  Private  Schine's 
unusual  privileges  last  Jan.  29, 
Senator  McCarthy  accused  the 
paper  of  consistently  attacking  the 
head  of  the  FBI — “everyone  who 
has  ever  dared  to  expose  Commu¬ 
nists.” 

Symington  Corrects 

Senator  Symington  later  inter¬ 
posed  that  it  was  his  understanding 
that  Mr.  Wechsler  had  testified 
that  when  he  was  around  17,  or 
18,  or  19,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Young  Communist  League, 
and  that  he  left  that  organization 
when  he  was  young. 

“Since  that  time,”  the  Missour¬ 
ian  said,  “he  has  been  more  and 
more  actively  against  communism.” 

.Another  flareup  occurred  when 
Senator  Symington  inquired  if  it 
wasn’t  true  that  former  commu¬ 
nists  have  been  employed  by  the 
McCarthy  committee. 

Senator  McCarthy  replied:  “He 
(Symington)  is  trying  to  put  them 
in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Wech¬ 
sler.  We  have  a  former  commu¬ 
nist  sitting  behind  me — Miss  Bent¬ 
ley.  .  .  .  She  has  worked  with  the 
FBI  while  Mr.  Wechsler  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  FBI.  .  . .  She  and  every 
former  communist  who  has  hon¬ 
estly  reformed  and  who  has,  by 
their  own  testimony,  sent  traitors 


to  jail,  are  consistently  smeared  by 
the  Wechslers  who  claimed  to  have 
reformed.” 

Despite  the  chairman’.s  ruling 
that  the  discussion  was  irrelevant. 
Senator  McCarthy  came  back  to 
the  Post  again,  remarking  that 
“much  as  I  dislike  it  I  had  to  spend 
a  nickle  for  this  Communist  sheet 
to  get  them  (the  allegatioas  against 
Schine).” 

Mrs.  SchifTs  Telegram  Read 

Mrs.  Schiff  sent  a  telegram  to 
Senator  Symington  who  read  it  in¬ 
to  the  record.  She  said  Senator 
McCarthy  had  previously  made 
“similar  false  and  ridiculous 
charges”  against  other  new.spapcrs 
and  then  stated: 

“You  have  known  me  and  my 
family  for  over  25  years.  You 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  our 
editor.  Jimmy  Wechsler.  .  .  . 

“I  know  that  you  know  of  my 
devotion  to  democracy  and  my 
hatred  of  both  communism  and 
fascism  at  home  and  abroad  but 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  of  people 
who  may  not  know  me  or  my 
newspaper  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  read  this  statement  into 
the  record  of  the  hearing  today.” 

Senator  McCarthy  commented: 
“If  1  referred  to  it  as  a  Communist 
sheet,  I  should  have  referred  to  it 
as  a  Communist-line  sheet.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  branded  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  remarks — delivered  with  the 
protection  of  Senatorial  immunity 
— as  “simple  mccarthyism.”  He 
added  that  his  newspaper’s  .stories 
had  been  substantiated  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Army  officers. 
Gls  volunteered  the  information  to 
the  Post  while  on  weekend  passes, 
the  editor  said. 

Reporters’  Ordeal 

“Out  of  the  trenches  by  Christ¬ 
mas”  has  been  the  aspiration  of 
newsmen  covering  the  McCarthy 
vs.  Pentagon  engagement  on  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill. 

Newsm.m  have  close-up  seats. 
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as  comfortable  as  any  of  the  spec¬ 
tators;  which  means  they  aren’t 
comfortable  in  any  true  sense. 
Cameramen  take  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  do  not  appear,  each 
day;  they  also  snap  some  that  are 
printed.  Like  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  who  sit  near  them,  and  the 
witnesses,  the  reporters  are  under 
fire  constantly  —  never  free  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  camera 
lighting. 

The  newsmen  have  their  own 
crews  of  copyboys,  and  there  is 
much  movement  with  each  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  guard  at  the  press  table 
— the  point  at  which  a  rested  and 
cooled-off  writer  comes  in  to  re¬ 
lieve  one  who  has  stood  the  heat 
of  an  hour  or  two.  The  newcomer 
proceeds  to  take  copious  notes  and 
verbatim  quotes,  usually  to  find 
when  he  is  “spelled”  that  the  fellow 
before  him  has  it  all  on  his  black- 
sheet.  It’s  that  repetitious. 

The  press  is  working  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  it  hasn’t  known  before: 
when  the  stories  get  to  their  offices, 
the  “boss”  already  ha,s  seen  the 
action  on  television.  But  only  a 
handful  of  the  public  can  spend 
the  working  hours  of  the  day 
watching  a  televised  show,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
cover  it  all  for  the  reader  of  the 
late  evening  or  following  morning 
newspaper. 

What’.s  Going  to  Happen 

Reporters  are  sick  and  tired  of 
if  all.  but  newspapers,  as  well  as 
other  media,  have  been  giving  the 
story  around-the-clock  coverage. 
Some  of  the  best  news  breaks  have 
come  after  hearing  hours.  And 
comments,  or  formal  actions  which 
are  part  of  the  open  sessions  lead 
to  speculative  stories  or  news 
breaks  at  other  points. 

While  they  are  irked  at  the 
sameness  of  what  goes  on  day 
after  day,  the  reporters  have  lived 
with  it  .so  long  they’ll  miss  the 
hearings  when  the  final  gavel  falls. 
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Strong  Elected 
As  President 
Of  Brush-Moore 

Canton,  Ohio 

Directors  of  Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.  this  week  elec¬ 
ted  G.  Gordon  Strong  as  president 
of  the  corporation  and  William 
T.  Moore  as  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  John  D.  Rari- 
dan  was  appointed  publisher. 
Each  of  these  offices  was  held  by 
Roy  D.  Moore  until  his  death 
May  1. 

Mr.  Strong  will  continue  as 
general  manager,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  Jan.  1,  1952,  and  Mr. 
Raridan  as  executive  editor,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  served 
since  1927. 

William  T.  Moore  also  was 
elected  to  the  vicepresidency  va¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Strong’s  promotion. 
Two  other  vicepresidents,  Thom¬ 
as  S.  Brush  and  Joseph  K.  Vodrey, 
were  reelected. 

Also  reelected  were  William 
H.  Vodrey  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mr.  Brush  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr.  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  James  R. 
Troxell  as  assistant  treasurer. 

Leonard  L.  Crossley  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  auditor  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Mr.  Troxell,  who 
has  served  in  that  position  for  27 
years.  Mr.  Crossley  has  been  Mr. 
Troxell’s  assistant. 

Eugene  Carr  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ohio  Broadcasting  Co. 
(WHBC,  Canton)  and  the  Scioto 
Broadcasting  Co.  (WPAY,  Ports¬ 
mouth)  and  was  reappointed  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  for  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  Board  reappointed  William 
H.  Vodrey  as  general  counsel. 

Shareholders  at  their  annual 
meeting  elected  William  1.  Her- 
shey  as  a  director  to  succeed  Roy 
Moore  and  reelected  eight  other 
members  of  the  board  as  follows: 
William  H.  Vodrey,  Mr.  Brush, 
William  T.  Moore,  Mr.  Strong, 
Mr.  Raridan,  William  H.  Vodrey, 
Jr.,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey  and  Mr. 
Troxell. 

William  T.  Moore  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brush-Moore  Employes 
Pension  Committee.  C.  V.  Hughes, 
business  manager  of  the  East 
Liverpool  Review,  also  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  succeed  Henry  R.  Schaffner, 
who  retired  April  1  as  general 
business  manager. 

■ 

Heads  Women's  Club 

Miss  Katharine  M.  Clayberger 
was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New  York 
City  May  22.  Formerly  one  of 
the  editors  of  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  she  is  now  with  the 
Psychological  Corporation.  She 
succeeds  Miss  Hilda  .1.  Couch, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 


Strong  Raridan 

No  GOP  Tie 
Prompts  Daily  to 
Change  Name 

Winona,  Minn. 

The  Winona  Republican-Herald, 
publishing  99  years  and  one  of  the 
oldest  dailies  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  June  1  will  change  its 
flag  to  read,  the  Winona  Daily 
News. 

Decision  to  make  the  name 
change,  said  Publisher  M.  H. 
White,  was  because  Republican- 
Herald  is  long  and  awkward,  and 
since  the  paper  has  been  political¬ 
ly  independent  for  many  years, 
the  word  Republican  has  no  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Fought  Slavery 

The  paper  was  founded  in  1855 
to  support  the  then  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Republican  party  in  its  fight 
against  slavery. 

Forerunners  of  the  Daily  News 
were  the  Winona  Republican,  a 
weekly  from  1855  to  1859  when 
it  became  a  daily,  the  Winona  Dai¬ 
ly  Review,  published  briefly  in 
1859  until  the  Republican  became 
a  daily,  the  Republican  and  Her¬ 
ald  in  1901  after  it  merged  with 
the  Winona  Daily  Herald  and  the 
Winona  Republican-Herald  in  1905 
until  the  present  time. 

Policy  and  management  under 
the  Daily  News  will  not  be  chang¬ 
ed  with  William  F.  White  remain¬ 
ing  as  business  manager  and  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Closway  remaining  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Building  New  Plant 

The  Republican-Herald  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  H.  G.  White, 
father  of  M.  H.  White  and  grand¬ 
father  of  W.  F.  White  and  the  late 
F.  J.  Rucker  in  1919  after  White 
and  Rucker  had  operated  the 
Winona  Independent,  a  morning 
publication,  for  more  than  20 
years. 

The  Daily  News  plans  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  new  plant,  now  nearing 
completion,  sometime  in  July. 

■ 

New  Outdoor  Column 

Waukegan.  Ill. 

The  Waukegan  News-Sun  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  twice-a-week  outdoor 
column  written  by  Don  CulHmore 
and  E.  L.  (Buck)  Rogers,  former 
newspapermen  now  in  charge  of 
the  public  relations  program  of 
Johnson  Motors,  outboard  manu¬ 
facturing  firm.  The  paper  has  not 
previously  had  an  outdoor  column. 


18  Headliner 
Club  Awards 
Given  for  1953 

Atlantic  City 
Eighteen  winners  in  the  20th 
National  Headliner  Club  awards 
for  iournalistic  achievement  during 
1953  were  announced  here  May 
28.  Eight  of  the  prizes  went  to 
newspapers,  three  for  photography, 
one  for  magazines,  one  for  news¬ 
reel,  two  in  television  and  three 
in  radio. 

The  awards  will  be  conferred 
June  19  at  the  21st  annual  Head¬ 
liners  Frolic,  sponsored  by  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

Prizes  for  1953  were  awarded 
to: 

Jack  Murphy,  sports  editor,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  for  sports 
column. 

Frank  Lynch,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  feature  column. 

Scott  Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  editorial  cartoons. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  public 
service,  for  its  series,  ‘The  Minute 
Women.” 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 
domestic  news  story,  for  “The  Bun- 
tin  Mystery.” 

Howard  Beaufait,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News,  foreign  news  story, 
for  his  world  beat  on  atrocities  of 
Chinese  North  Korean  forces 
against  UN  prisoners  of  war. 

Look  magazine  and  Richard 
Wilson,  news  feature  in  magazine, 
“Is  Nixon  Fit  to  Be  President?” 

John  Rooney,  AP  News  Photos, 
sports  action  picture,  Mickey  Man¬ 
tle  blowing  bubble  gum. 

Frank  Cancellare,  U.P.  Photos, 
feature  picture,  infant  receiving 
father’s  hero  medal. 

Barney  Coons,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  spot  news  picture,  “Grip  on 
Life.” 

American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  network  news. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
public  service,  radio  network  docu¬ 
mentary,  “Feature  Project  Series.” 
(Director  Stuart  Novins). 

News  of  the  Day,  newsreel  edit¬ 
ing  and  photographing  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  and  CBS, 
“See  it  Now.” 

WERE,  Cleveland,  Local  News. 
WBNS-TV,  Columbus,  local 
news. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
George  W.  McCoy,  for  the  feature 
story,  “Asheville  and  Thomas 
Wolfe. 

A1  Spiers,  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch,  “You  See —  It’s 
Like  This,”  a  local  column. 

■ 

VFW  Citation 

Red  Bank.  N.  J. 
Red  Bank  Post,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars,  has  awarded  its  distin- 
2'iished  service  certificate  to  the 
Long  Branch  Daily  Record  for  its 
fair  presentation  of  day-to-day 
problems. 

EDITOR  & 
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Dietz  Receives 
Lasker  Award; 

N.  Y.  Times  Cited 

David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Bill  Davidson,  Collier’s  con¬ 
tributing  editor,  were  named  this 
week  as  winners  of  the  1953  Al¬ 
bert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  for  outstanding  reporting 
on  medical  research  and  public 
health  in  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  fields,  respectively. 

■A  Special  Award  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  medical  journalism  during 
1953  was  conferred  on  the  New 
York  Times,  with  a  citation  for 
its  science  editor,  Waldemar 
Kaempffert. 

Mr.  Dietz  was  selected  for  his 
series  of  articles  on  progress  in 
the  care  of  iron  lung  polio  pa¬ 
tients  in  regional  respirator  cen¬ 
ters,  published  in  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  in  August,  1953. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  chosen  for  his 
article,  “The  Truth  About  TB 
Miracle  Drugs.” 

The  Times  was  singled  out  for 
the  “excellence  of  its  medical  re¬ 
porting  and  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  its  day-to-day  coverage 
of  man’s  war  against  disease  and 
death”  during  1953,  including  Mr. 
Kaempffert’s  “authoritative”  week¬ 
ly  columns,  “Science  in  Review." 

Alton  Blakeslee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  president-elect  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  presented  the  awards: 
$500  each,  a  scroll  describing  their 
accomplishments  and  a  silver 
statuette  of  the  Winged  Victory 
of  Sa  moth  race. 

■ 

$16,000,000  Paid  Out 
For  Gannett  Benefits 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Newspapers  have  paid 
more  than  $16,000,000  for  two 
voluntary  employe-benefit  pro¬ 
grams.  it  has  been  announced  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president. 

Since  establishment  of  profit- 
sharing  in  1936,  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  employes  have  re¬ 
ceived  $5,800,000  through  it.  Since 
establishment  of  a  pension  plan 
4  Vi  years  ago.  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization  has  paid  $10,500,000 
for  past  service  (purchased  at 
1949  salary  rales)  and  current 
service  to  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


WELCOME  to  members  of  Interstate  Advertising  Manaeers*  Associa¬ 
tion  is  extended  at  I'ocono  Manor,  Pa.,  by  Thomas  F.  Martin  (centert. 
of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald,  president  of  lAMA.  Left  to  right, 
are  Charles  H.  Edmondson,  retail  advertising  manager,  and  L.  H. 
Cross,  adveriising  director,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record;  Mr.  Martin,  and 
William  H.  Shelton,  general  manager,  and  Robert  I.  McCracken,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald. 


Retailer  Says  Slump 
Spiel  Can  Be  Debunked 

By  Joseph  W,  Dragonetti 


PocoNo  Manor,  Pa. 

Dyna.mic  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  can  beat  the  so-called 
•Summer  slump,”  Wayne  Holben, 
advertising  manager  of  Hess  Broth¬ 
ers.  Allentown  department  store, 
loM  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  A.ssociation  here  May 
21-22. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Holben  said,  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  sellers  of  space 
should  not  get  into  a  “Summer 
slump”  state  of  mind,  but  attend 
to  basiness  12  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Holben  said  “Summer  slump 
propaganda”  should  be  debunked. 

“It  is  very  dangerous,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “It  can  seriously  affect  the 
thinking,  the  planning,  the  sales 
results — and  very  definitely  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plaas — of  stores  of  all 
types.  It  is  definitely  a  subject 
which  should  cause  all  of  us  to 
face  the  facts  very  squarely. 

August  Better  Than  July 

“Hess  Brothers  would  not  now 
be  doing  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
annually  in  a  city  of  only  106,000 
people  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  swayed  into  bad  decisions  be¬ 
cause  of  propaganda,  from  any 
source.” 

Mr.  Holben  said  that  at  Hess 
Brothers  July  is  consistently  a  bet- 


I  In  January  of  this  year,  Na- 
J  tional  Distillers  Products  Corp. 
I  pulled  the  cork  on  a  400-news- 
S  paper  campaign  for  its  Old 
n  Sunny  Brook  Kentucky  Whis- 
j  key.  Page  ads  in  four  colors 
1  spearheaded  the  drive  and  four- 
j  color,  two-color  and  black  and 
while  insertions  of  varying 
1  sizes  supplied  the  follow- 
through. 

This  was  but  one  of  Nation- 
_  al’s  many  newspaper  campaigns 
for  just  one  of  its  many  prod- 
^  ucts  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
I  high  regard  this  national  adver- 
J  tiser  has  for  newspapers  as  an 
^  advertising  medium. 

“Our  record  speaks  for  it- 
j  self,”  says  Alynn  Shilling,  di- 
1  rector  of  advertising  since  1950. 
(  “For  liquor,  newspapers  are  a 
i  primary  medium.  We  find 
1  them  particularly  effective  for 
I  new  packages  (like  decanters) 

1“  and  for  announcing  changes  in 
price. 

“For  brands  that  make  no 


ter  month  in  grovs  sales  than 
either  January  or  February. 

“And  to  complete  the  picture,” 
he  added.  “August  is  better  than 
July. 

“It  is  entirely  possible  that  we 
have  devoted  more  attention  to 
improving  so-called  dull  periods 
than  have  many  other  stores.” 

Advertising  people  can  help, 
Mr.  Holben  stated. 

“In  the  same  sense  that  you 
should  never  sell  space  and  space 
alone,”  he  said,  “you  can  do  the 
best  possible  job  against  the  Sum¬ 
mer  slump  propaganda  campaign 
by  always  selling  results. 

“Space  being  as  expensive  as  it 
is.  you  might  very  well  assume  that 
everyone  measures  the  value  of 
what  they  put  in  that  space  very 
carefully.  However,  .such  an  as¬ 
sumption  is  far  from  the  truth. 
I  hings  are  put  in  the  paper  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  many  of  them 
pretty  ill-founded.  Artistic  temper¬ 
ament,  personal  phobias,  uncali¬ 
brated  enthusiasm  .  .  .  oh,  a  lot  of 
reasons. 

“And,  often,  for  the  worst  rea¬ 
son  of  all.  The  worst  reason  .  .  . 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  first 
reason  .  .  .  for  running  some  par¬ 
ticular  merchandise  is  the  fact  that 


news  package  or  pricewi.se,” 
he  continues,  "we  also  find 
newspaper  advertising  indispen- 


.Alynn  Shilling 

Sationol  Distillers  Proiliicts 


sable.  The  public  can’t  forget 
you  exist,  if  you  use  newspa- 


the  merchant  has  the  merchandise 
and  wants  to  get  rid  of  it! 

“Is  that  so  bad?  Today,  retail¬ 
ing  has  come  so  far  from  the  pack 
on  the  peddler’s  back  that  reason¬ 
ing  like  that  is.*  comparable  to 
making  up  your  news  pages  from 
items  you  heard  at  a  beer  party. 

Pushing  the  Leaders 

“The  modern  day  retailer  makes 
his  purchases,  stocks  his  store,  runs 
his  ads  and  gets  his  results  on  the 
fresh  new  items  his  customers 
want,  at  the  exact  time  they  want 
them,  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay. 


Use  Newspapers' 

pers  consistently.” 

That’s  a  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  coming  from  a  man  who 
controls  the  advertising  coffers 
of  a  firm  spending  about  $4.- 
5(M).()0()  in  newspapers  alone. 

Alynn  says  he  started  to 
work  for  National  Distillers  in 
1937  where  for  five  years  he 
was  sales  promotion  manager. 

Before  joining  National,  he 
had  worked  three  years  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board;  had  been  a  furniture 
designer;  and  had  taught  in  an 
art  school.  During  W'orld  War 
I.  .Alynn  was  a  pilot  on  the 
Western  front. 

Born  in  Washington.  D.  C  .. 
Alynn  grew  up  in  Philadelphia 
where  his  father  was  a  theater 
manager.  Today  he  lives  in 
New  York  City,  headquarters 
for  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts,  and  has  a  country  place 
in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Alynn  is  married  and  has  a 
son  and  daughter. — R.  B.  .Mcl. 
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only  the  exceptional  merchant  un¬ 
derstood  a  few  years  ago,  it’s  be¬ 
come  the  credo  of  modern  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  merchant  who  uses 
sour  space  to  unload  his  stocks,  to 
move  out  his  bad  buys,  to  peddle 
his  dog.s.  is  buying  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  advertising  in  the  world 
today. 

“  Also,  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  have  something  to  sell.  These 
days  you  must  sell  a  need  for  your 
prosluct.  a  desire  for  your  product, 
a  use  for  your  product. 

“Sell  your  clients  the  adequate 
space  and  frequency  to  do  the  job 
that  can  be  done  on  the  right  items 
at  the  right  prices  and  at  the  right 
times  —  even  in  Summer  —  or  I 
might  even  say — especially  in  Sum¬ 
mer.” 

Undertones  of  a  continued  pe- 
ricKl  of  “hard  sell”  for  newspaper 
advertising  were  heard  during  the 
meeting.  George  Scheid,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Sews,  urged  “a  re¬ 
vivalist”  attitude  to  spur  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  both  newspaper  ad 
managers  :inJ  salesmen. 

“Too  many  of  us,”  he  said,  “go 
away  from  these  meetings  fired 
with  enthusiasm,  but  it  fizzles  out 
too  soon.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
hold  old-fashioned  revivalist  meet¬ 
ings  with  our  staffs  once  in  a 
w  hile." 

Incentives  for  Salesmen 

Publishers  should  also  do  their 
part  to  keep  or  increase  linage. 
Mr.  Scheid  advised,  by  adequate 
bonus  systems. 

“They  have  got  to  provide  in¬ 
centives.”  he  .said.  “As  for  myself. 
1  get  5G  of  all  money  gains,  and 
1  am  here  to  tell  you  1  am  going 
to  work  when  I  can  make  that 
kind  of  money.” 

He  said  the  Valley  News  has 
enjoyed  gains  every  month  this 
year  despite  rising  unemployment 
in  the  area. 

<r ontinuet!  on  page  18) 
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“It’s  called  pushing  the  leaders, 
and,  from  being  a  tricky  thing  that 


I  '  "LINAGE  LEADER"  '  !  i 

j  'Public  Can't  Forget  You  Exist,  If  You 
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Study  Finds  Fair  Trade 
Steps-Up  Newspaper  Ads 


Ff-FKCiiVL  fair  trade  stimulates 
more  newspaper  advertising  of 
trade-marked  products  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  manufacturers 
while  the  absence  of  effective  fair 
trade  is  accompanied  by  a  de¬ 
crease  in  such  advertising,  Dr.  John 
W.  Dargavel,  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade, 
revealed  this  week  in  announcing 
the  findings  of  a  new  Bureau  study, 
entitled,  “Fair  Trade  and  News¬ 
paper  Advertising.” 

14-.\1iilion-Line  Drop 

Using  data  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage  provided  by  Media 
Records  from  its  own  standard  51- 
city  sample,  the  Bureau  findings 
show  that  department  store  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  44  cities  in 
fair  trade  states  declined  14  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  or  3.1  per  cent,  during 
the  year  (June,  1951  to  May, 
1952)  when  fair  trade  was  weak¬ 
ened  by  a  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

During  this  same  period,  depart¬ 
ment  store  newspaper  advertising 
in  seven  cities  in  non-fair  trade 
states  increased  by  2.9  million 
lines,  or  3.5  per  cent. 

The  study  notes:  “This  differ¬ 
ence  in  perfoimance  is  the  more 
striking  if  we  accept  the  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  non-fair  trade  area  as 
an  index  of  general  business  con¬ 
ditions.  When  the  strength  of  fair 
trade  was  restored,  department 
store  advertising  in  fair  trade  city 
newspapers  increased  4.5  million 
lines,  or  l.l  per  cent,  whereas  sim¬ 
ilar  advertising  in  non-fair  trade 
city  newspapers  increased  only 
200,000  lines,  or  0.02  per  cent. 

Dept.  Store  Linage 

Department  store  advertising 
contributes  more  to  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  fair  trade  cities  of 
the  country  than  of  those  in  the 
non-fair  trade  cities,  the  .study 
found.  An  analysis  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ord  linage  data  for  the  eight-year 
period,  1945-52,  revealed  that  de¬ 
partment  store  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  fair  trade  cities  ranged  from 
22.2  per  cent  of  total  linage  in 
1945  to  21.6  per  cent  in  1952.  In 
terms  of  absolute  linage,  depart¬ 
ment  store  newspaper  advertising 
in  fair  trade  cities  increased  from 
257.8  million  lines  in  1945  to  449.9 
million  in  1952,  or  74.5  per  cent. 

For  non-fair  trade  city  newspa¬ 
pers,  department  store  advertising 
contributed  21.2  per  cent  to  total 
linage  in  1945  and  19.7  per  cent  in 
1952.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
linage  increase  in  non-fair  trade 
city  newspapers  was  from  49  mil¬ 
lion  to  83.8  million  lines,  or  70.5 
per  cent. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Bu¬ 


reau’s  study.  Dr.  Dargavel  writes 
that  the  study  “confirms  statistical¬ 
ly  the  views  of  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  that  price  adver¬ 
tising  of  trade-marked  products  be¬ 
comes  a  sitting  duck  for  those 
whose  merchandising  consists  of 
price-cutting. 

“In  the  absence  of  effective  fair 
trade,  there  is  little  or  no  restraint 
upon  the  retailer  who  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  business  by  appro¬ 
priating  and  deba.sing  the  gtrod  will 
of  successful  trade-marked  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  advertise,  particularly  to 
advertise  price,  in  this  context  is 
to  invite  destruction  even  of  the 
confirmed  price-cutter,  for  compet¬ 
itors  will  undercut  his  price  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  is  undercutting  that  of 
established  retailers. 

“In  view  of  present  market  con¬ 
ditions,  the  trends  reflected  in  this 
study’s  findings  will  be  even  more 
clearly  noted  in  advertising  per¬ 
formance  in  the  coming  year,  un¬ 
less  conditions  in  the  marketplace 
are  reversed  by  more  effective  en¬ 
forcement  of  fair  trade." 

National  Advertising 

The  Bureau  study  concentrated 
primarily  on  two  classifications — 
department  store  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising — because  they  “have  the 
greatest  content  of  fair-traded 
products.’’  National  advertising  in 
newspapers,  it  found,  decreased  in 
both  fair  trade  and  non-fair  areas 
in  the  year  of  weakened  fair  trade, 
June,  1951  to  May,  1952.  In  fair 
trade  city  newspapers,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  decreased  41.4  million 
lines,  or  12.4  per  cent,  during  this 
period,  compared  with  the  previous 
year  of  strong  fair  trade;  while  in 
non-fair  trade  city  newspapers  na¬ 
tional  advertising  decreased  7.3 
million  lines,  or  12.3  per  cent. 

When  effective  fair  trade  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  following  year  (August, 
1952  to  July,  1953),  through  Con¬ 
gressional  enactment  of  the  Mc¬ 
Guire  Act,  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  increased  in  both  fair 
trade  and  non-fair  trade  areas.  In 
fair  trade  city  newspapers,  national 
advertising  increased  7.7  million 
lines,  or  2.6  per  cent,  and  in  non¬ 
fair  trade  city  newspapers  by  3.7 
million  lines,  or  6.8  per  cent. 

Analyzed  Total  Linage 

To  get  a  picture  of  complete  ad¬ 
vertising  performance  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  both  fair  trade  and  non-fair 
trade  areas  during  the  clinical  pe¬ 
riod  of  strong-weak-strong  fair 
trade  (1950-53),  the  Bureau  study 
analyzed  total  newspaper  linage  for 
these  years.  It  found  that  total  lin¬ 
age.  excluding  department  store 
and  national  classifications,  in¬ 
creased  in  both  fair  trade  and  non¬ 
fair  trade  areas  during  the  year 


of  weakened  fair  trade. 

The  pattern  of  increase  for  total 
newspaper  linage  continued  when 
effective  fair  trade  was  restored, 
but  the  increase  was  greater  in  fair 
trade  city  new.spapers — 83.6  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  or  6.5  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year  of  weakened  fair 
trade.  In  non-fair  trade  areas,  total 
newspaper  linage,  excluding  de¬ 
partment  store  and  national  clas¬ 
sifications,  increased  4.9  million 
lines,  or  1.7  per  cent,  under  strong 
fair  trade. 

I  hc  Bureau  study  concludes  that 
“there  is  a  remarkable  consistency 
in  the  findings  as  to  ( I )  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  department  store 
and  national  classifications  to  total 
linage  during  an  eight-year  period, 
and  (2)  the  actual  amounts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  various  classifi¬ 
cations  during  a  three-year  period 
of  strong-weak-strong  fair  trade.” 

Pointing  out  that  many  factors 
influence  advertising,  ranging  from 
the  economic  climate  to  changing 
patterns  of  distribution,  the  study 
notes  that  all  of  the  factors  influ¬ 
encing  advertising  over  the  nation 
“affected  both  the  fair  trade  and 
non-fair  trade  areas  in  varying  and 
unmeasured  degree.  .  .  . 

“As  for  the  fair  trade  area  of 
the  country,  one  factor  was  defi¬ 
nitely  in  evidence  which  was  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  non-fair  trade  cities. 
1  his  factor  was  fair  trade  —  its 
weakness  and  its  strength.  It 
must  be  more  than  coincidence 
that  the  pattern  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  which  features  price 
.should  be  so  strikingly  different  in 
fair  trade  and  non-fair  trade  cities 
in  precisely  that  advertising  classi¬ 
fication  which  has  the  highest  fair 
trade  quotient.  Nor  can  it  be  re¬ 
garded  as  mere  accident  that  the 
pattern  of  department  store  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  more  favorable 
for  newspapers  in  the  fair  trade 
cities  than  for  those  in  the  non¬ 
fair  trade  cities.” 

More  Drugstores  Fail 
In  Non-Fair-Trade  D.  C. 

The  number  of  drug  stores  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  declined  5.5 
per  cent  in  the  six-year  period, 
1948-53,  compared  with  a  2.5  per 
cent  decline  in  the  45  states  with 
fair  trade  laws,  Maurice  Mermey, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eiduca- 
tion  on  Fair  Trade  said  May  25 
in  testifying  at  public  hearings  on 
the  Beall  bill.  S.  3297,  before  the 
Commerce  and  Business  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Washington. 

Introduced  by  Senator  J.  Glenn 
Beall  (R.,  Md.),  S.  3297  would 
establish  a  fair  trade  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  permitting 
manufacturers  to  establish  mini¬ 
mum  resale  prices  for  their  compe¬ 
titive  trade-marked  products  to 
safeguard  their  trade-marks  and 
their  distributors. 

Drug  store  bankruptcies  in  the 
District  over  the  last  six  years 
represented  3.8  per  cent  of  total 
retail  bankruptcies. 
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Sheaffer  Wars 
On  Discounters 
At  High  Cost 

Fort  Madison,  h 

Sheaffer  Pen  Company’s  drive 
against  illegal  discount  selling  of 
its  products  has  cost  the  compam 
$500,000  in  sales  so  far  this  year. 

More  than  $400,000  has  been 
spent  “buying  back”  its  own  mer¬ 
chandise  obtained  by  discounters, 
according  to  Jack  .Asthalter.  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  The  remaining 
$100,000  represents  sales  that 
might  have  leaked  to  discounter' 
if  the  pen  company  had  not  put 
teeth  in  its  Fair  Trade  price  sup 
port  program. 

Despite  those  losses,  total  sak' 
for  the  Jan.  1-May  15  period  were 
30%  over  the  corresponding  peri¬ 
od  of  last  year.  Mr.  Asthalter 
disclosed.  Some  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  support  of  dealers  back¬ 
ing  the  company  for  its  fight 
against  price  cutters,  he  said. 

“Retailers’  response  to  our  cam¬ 
paign  against  price  pirates  has 
been  encouraging,”  he  said. 

The  company  began  its  “get 
tough”  campaign  to  support  Fair 
Trade  on  Jan.  1  by  retaining  two 
detective  agencies  and  a  shopping 
service  to  shop  merchants  suspec¬ 
ted  of  price  cutting  Sheaffer  mer- 
ehandise.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sales  force  was  reorganized  to 
provide  closer  supervision  of  the 
campaign. 

More  than  300  retail  outlets 
have  been  cut  off  from  Sheaffer 
distribution,  Mr.  Asthalter  pointed 
out.  An  equal  number,  discovered 
price  cutting  the  company's  Fair 
Traded  products,  have  signed  Fair 
Trade  agreements  when  faced 
with  withdrawal  of  the  franchise. 

“Our  all  -  out  campaign  results 
show  that  manufacturers  can  com¬ 
bat  illegal  price  cutting  if  they 
really  want  to,”  he  declared.  “.And 
our  sales  record  so  far  this  year 
shows  that  support  from  legitimate 
dealers  can  more  than  offset  the 
loss  of  discount  sales.” 


Canton  Repository 
Offers  Retailer-Toui 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  ReposUort 
has  begun  a  long-range  program 
aimed  at  initiating  better  and  closer 
cooperation  between  the  newspaper 
and  local  area  retailers. 

The  program  revolves  around  bi¬ 
weekly  luncheon  tours  sponsored 
by  the  Repository  and  held  in  the 
Repository  plant.  For  each  meet¬ 
ing  approximately  15  men  and 
women  representatives  of  local  re¬ 
tail  firms  are  invited  to  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  shortly  before  noon. 

They  are  given  a  visual  pre.senta- 
tion  on  current  economic  statistics 
in  the  Canton  metropolitan  area- 
The  group  is  then  conducted  on  a 
tour  of  the  Repository  building 
preceding  a  buffet  lunch. 
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Whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

—This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Cleveland! 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


I  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling. . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups ...  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 
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if  you  want  these  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^PR  ROUNDUP 

Fairchild  Aircraft  Hails 
Airborne  GIs  in  PR  Ads 


For  years  the  Aircraft  Division 
of  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane 
Corp.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been 
producing  the  C-119 — the  Flying 
Boxcar  from  which  GIs  of  the 
llth,  18th  and  82nd  airborne  di¬ 
visions  have  been  parachuting  the 
world  over. 

So  it  was  quite  fitting  that  Fair- 
child  chose  Armed  Forces  Day 
last  week  to  salute  the  men  of 
these  three  divisions  with  page  ads 
(via  Gaynor  &  Co.)  in  some  17 
newspapers  scattered  throughout 
the  South. 

One  ad,  headlined  “Operation — 


Cooperation,”  (see  cut)  so  im¬ 
pressed  Charles  Sterling,  national 
ad  manager,  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  -  Piedmont,  that  he  wanted 
every  soldier  at  Greenville’s  Don¬ 
aldson  Air  Force  Base  (home  of 
the  18th  Division)  to  see  the  Fair- 
child  ad.  Accordingly  he  contacted 
the  base  PR  officer  and  had  re¬ 
prints  supplied  by  his  daily  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  GIs. 

Explaining  his  thinking  behind 
the  reprints,  Mr.  Sterling  said,  “.  .  . 
these  boys  should  be  made  aware 
that  their  efforts  in  this  country’s 
behalf  are  appreciated.” 


Bank  PR  Men  Are  Urged 
To  Promote  Worthy  Couse.s 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bankers  should  follow  the  lead 
of  newspapers  in  promoting  worthy 
causes,  public  relations  directors 
of  banks  throughout  the  state 
were  told. 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
suggested  that  banks  give  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  drives  such  as 
the  Community  Che-st,  Red  Cross, 
and  to  civic  projects.  He  addressed 
the  New  York  State  Savings  Banks’ 
Public  Relations  Forum. 

Edward  P.  Harrison,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Council  of  Ro¬ 
chester  Inc.,  suggested  the  bankers 
use  mechanical  aids  as  “props” 
for  their  promotions. 

UAW-aO  Runs  Ads 
On  Kohler  Strike 

Full-page  newspaper  ads  in  be¬ 
half  of  UAW-CIO  appeared  May 
18  in  20  markets,  including  15 
major  cities  and  five  Wisconsin 
towns  in  which  Kohler  distribu¬ 
ting  agencies  are  located,  dealing 
with  strike  issues  involving  3,500 
workers  of  the  Kohler  Co.,  Kohl¬ 
er,  Wis. 

The  strikers  have  been  out  since 
•\pril  5,  under  a  labor  dispute 
between  the  UAW-CIO  union  and 
the  Kohler  company  management. 
The  ad.  placed  through  Luckoff  & 
Wayburn,  Detroit  agency,  states 
UAW-CIO  published  the  message 
as  a  public  service.  “We  believe 
that  American  consumers  are  en¬ 
titled  to,  and  want,  and  should 
know  the  facts.”  say  UAW-CIO. 
“We  believe  the  Kohler  workers 
are  entitled  to,  and  should  have, 
your  support. 

C-E  Names  Leonard 

Frank  M.  Leonard  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  up  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company.  Part  of  his  work  will 
be  with  Nicholas  Mamiila  on  the 
Bicycle  Institute  of  America  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Leonard  was  formerly 
public  relations  director  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company. 
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Retailer  Says 

continued  from  page  15 


On  the  same  subject,  Neill  Mit¬ 
chell,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Union,  said  too  many  pubKshers 
have  “gimmicks”  in  their  bonus 
systems.  The  Press-Union  bonus 
system,  he  added,  was  “red-blood¬ 
ed.  easy  to  understand.” 

Mr.  Scheid  added  that  publish¬ 
ers  should  “strip  their  bonus  sys¬ 
tems  down  and  make  them  real.” 

Some  members  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  taking  advertising  from 
out-of-town  merchants  for  fear  of 
offending  their  own  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

Robert  McCracken,  Norristom 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  said  this  at¬ 
titude  was  “foolish.” 

“We  have  been  taking  advertis¬ 
ing  from  out-of-town  merchants 
at  a  little  higher  rate  since  1927. 
We  do  about  500.000  lines  a  year 
in  that  type  of  business  and  iw 
intend  to  continue  to  do  it  and  our 
local  merchants  don’t  kick. 

“You’ve  kidding  yourself  if  you 
think  you  shouldn’t  take  advertis¬ 
ing  from  out-of-town  merchants. 
Your  local  merchant  won’t  think 
any  more  of  you  if  you  don’t.  He  is 
primarily  interested  in  getting  re¬ 
sults  in  your  paper.  It  is  not  your 
job  to  protect  him  from  competi¬ 
tion. 

“Of  course,  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  support  our  local  merchants 
as  we  do  in  any  other  important 
segments  of  our  community,  but 
wc  are  still  going  to  continue  to 
accept  advertising  from  out-of- 
town  merchants.  It  is  our  business 
to  sell  space.” 

John  Corbett.  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gazette-Bulletin,  lAM.A  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  .said  indications 
were  that  the  State  had  given 
“more  depth  and  direction”  to 
Pennsylvania  Week  advertising 
material. 

Joseph  Coupe,  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press,  told  how  he  was 
able  to  publish  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  as  the  result  of  a  change  to 
a  dial  telephone  system  in  that 
area.  A  total  of  280  advertisers 
listed  their  new  dial  numbers. 


Brooks  Nominated 
By  Chicago  AANR 

ClIICAOO 

The  nominating  committee  of  ' 
the  Chicago  Chapter.  .American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  nominees: 

Robert  J.  Brooks,  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  for  president:  Charles 
D.  Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 
for  vicepresident;  Donald  B.  Mil- 
likin.  Texas  Daily  Press  League. 
Inc.,  for  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer;  and  George  E.  Gilbert¬ 
son,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  for 
treasurer.  The  annual  meeting 
will  take  place  June  8. 
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1310,000 

PEOPLE 

Everywhere  in  iowa 

read 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
(more  than  500,000  copies) 

Towns  over  25,000  380,000  readers 

Towns  2,500  to  25,000  260,000  readers 

Towns  under  2,500  . 270,000  readers 

Open  Country  . 4(X),000  readers 

As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation 

in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14 
Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  what  these  people 
earn,  what  they  own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy,  write 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1 1 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

...  an  "A"  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-l"  Market 

GARDNER  COWLES,  President 
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The  American  Weekly  creates  EPilMCSlASM 


•X- 


Want  to  get  the  big  jump  on  competition,  to  move  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds?  Direct  your  sales  pitch  to  the 

moneyed  middle  millions  through  the  pages  of  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
Magazine  favorite  of  the  middle  class,  it  reaches  better  than 

one  out  of  every  five  American  families  each  week. 


9Ae 


AmehicanWeekly 


* 


enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N*  Y. 
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ONE  FIFTH  OF  OKLA. 
RETAIL  SALES  MADE 
IN  TULSA  COUNTY! 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  morkets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulsa!  The  latest  retail 
soles  figures  prove  it.  It's  o  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 

Covered  Only  By 

THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  CVENING  •  SUNDAY  •  RERRCSCNTtD  NATIONALLY  lY  •  THE  RRANNAM  CO. 


WOHOWINr 


Kuiyiiy 

DIRECT 
FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  YOU 

with  an  all-star  cast  of 
TV,  Radio,  Stage  and  Record  Stars 


NEA's  new  entertainment  column  by  Dick  Kleiner 
is  a  smash  hit  in  hundreds  of  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  Editors  and  readers 
like  the  local  flavor  of  The  Marquee.  It's  about 
local  people  .  .  .  the  folks  of  the  entertainment 
world  who  are  constantly  dropping  in  American 
homes  through  radio  and  TV. 


The  Marquee  appears  five  days  a  week 
in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  SerYice,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  CAMPAIGNS 

Oil  Firm  in  1, 761  Papers; 
Pabst  Enters  Cola  Field 


Five  hundred  and  forty-four 
dailies  and  1,217  weeklies  will  be 
used  by  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  in  an  extensive  Summer 
ad  campaign. 

The  company  will  use  the  auto 
industry’s  “dream  cars”  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  “new  car  power”  of  its 
premium  White  Crown  gasoline. 

Radio-TV  and  outdoor  posters 
are  also  scheduled. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

U  Pabst  Brewing  Comoany  wilt 
spend  $100,000  per  month  for  the 
next  three  months  to  introduce 
Tap-a  Cola  into  the  New  York 
area  via  the  major  metropolitan 
dailies.  Tao-a  Cola,  available  in 
cans  as  both  a  sugar-free  non-fat¬ 
tening  beverage  and  in  a  regular 
“extra  dry”  version,  will  also  be 
plugged  on  radio-TV.  Copy  theme 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler)  will  em¬ 
phasize  that  Tap-a  Cola  “comes 
two  ways  .  .  .  comes  in  a  can  .  .  . 
smartest  idea  since  cola  began.” 

U  Invitations  to  participate  in 
Admiral  Corp.’s  20th  birthday 
celebration  appeared  this  week  in 
the  form  of  full-page  national 
newspaper  ads  in  more  than  150 
cities  across  the  nation.  A  Hack 
and  white  pace  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  June  14  issue  of  Lije 
magazine. 

U  Helene  Curtis  Industries. 
Inc.  is  using  a  heavy  newspaper 
campaign  (via  Farle  Liidgin  & 
Co.)  on  Spray  Net  and  Lanolin 
Discovery  on  a  four-month  sched¬ 
ule.  Page  ads  for  Spray  Net  are 
appearing  in  19  newspapers,  run- 
of-paper.  plus  the  First  Three 
Markets  Group.  American  Week¬ 
ly,  Parade  and  This  Week.  A 
high  frequency  program  of  1,000- 
and  1,500-line  insertions  has  also 
been  launched  in  26  newspapers, 
alone  with  Parade  and  This  Week 
for  Lanolin  Discovery. 

U  Black  and  white  daily  news¬ 
paper  schedules  will  support  a  se¬ 
ries  of  cartoon  ads  set  to  break 
in  July  in  national  magazines  for 
J.  W.  Dant  bonded  Kentucky 
bourbon.  Trade  papers  and  point- 
of-purchase  will  also  support  the 
program  (via  Lambert  &  Feasley. 
Inc.) 

U  Lenco  Products,  Inc.,  Winter 
Park.  Florida,  manufacturers  of 
Triocide,  a  product  that  kills  mil¬ 
dew  and  musty  odors,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Courtland  D.  Ferguson.  Inc., 
advertising  agency  in  Washington, 

.  to  handle  advertising.  Newspapers 
and  radio  will  be  used  in  the  South¬ 
ern  states. 

U  Scudder  Food  Products,  Mon¬ 
terey  Park,  Calif.,  makers  of  the 
Laura  Scudder  brand  peanut  butter, 
mayonnaise,  potato  chips  and  other 
food  products  has  inaugurated  a 
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campaign  of  small  space  newspaper 
ads,  which  will  run  in  45  news¬ 
papers  in  major  California  markets. 
The  promotion  is  built  around  a 
series  of  nine  100-line  ads.  (Los 
Angeles  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborne.) 

■ 

Dairy  Festival 
Produces  New 
Sales  Records 

Substantial  increases  in  the  sales 
of  dairy  products  were  made  by 
retailers,  dairies  and  suppliers  alike 
during  the  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Dairy  Foods  Festival  May  7-15 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers  and  staged  through 
the  all-out  coojieration  of  chain 
and  independent  food  dealers. 
(E&P,  May  15,  page  15). 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
sales  impact  of  the  Dairy  Foods 
Festival,  Madison  area  stores  were 
asked  to  report  dairy  sales  for  the 
Festival  period  (May  7-15)  as 
compared  to  another  eight-day  pe¬ 
riod  one  month  earlier  (April 
2-10).  Among  the  75  stores  re¬ 
porting,  increases  in  the  pounds  of 
cheese  sold  during  the  Festival  as 
compared  to  the  April  period 
ranged  from  70.8  per  cent  to  295 
per  cent.  The  jump  in  butter  sales 
varied  from  12.2  per  cent  to  31.8 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
the  gallons  of  milk  sold  by  this 
retail  group  was  24.4  per  cent;  the 
average  increase  in  gallons  of  ice 
cream  sold  hit  49.2  per  cent. 

In  releasing  Dairy  Foods  Festi¬ 
val  results,  it  was  stated:  “Further 
evidence  of  the  great  increase  in 
cheese  sales  can  be  found  in  this 
fact:  while  we  bought  heavily  in 
preparation  for  the  event,  our 
cheese  inventory  had  returned  to 
normal  or  a  little  less  than  normal 
on  Monday  May  17  following  the 
Festival.” 

The  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service  which  reports  the  trend  of 
butter  sales  in  Madison  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  -stated  that  during 
the  first  week  of  the  Dairy  Foods 
Festival  (May  7-13),  butter  sales 
in  the  city  showed  an  1 1  per  cent 
increase  over  the  preceding  week. 

A  report  on  produce  moved  by 
local  dairies  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  May,  1954  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  of  1953, 
showed  that  pounds  of  butter  de¬ 
livered  jumped  15.2  per  cent;  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  sold  increased  14.1 
per  cent  and  pounds  of  cottage 
cheese  sold  climbed  13.0  per  cent. 

Approximately  300  stores  in  the 
Madison  area  took  part  in  this 
new.spaper-initiated  promotion. 
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REELS-TENSIONS-PASTERS 


This  is  a  typical  production  chart  of  one  day's  opera¬ 
tion  of  Coss  REELS-TENSIONS-PASTERS  on  a  HEAD¬ 
LINER®  4-color  ROP  run.  Webs  were  spliced  consist¬ 
ently  at  full  speed,  except  for  only  2  pasters,  when 
newsprint  rolls  were  so  badly  out-of-round  that  press 
speed  was  reduced.  ( In  many  plants  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  run  such  lopsided  rolls,  but  Coss  Pneumatic 
Tension  allows  their  use  at  high  speed.)  During  the 
5-hour  run,  there  were  only  3  stops  —  one  for  lunch, 
one  for  adjusting  a  color  plate  and  one  because  a  new 
roll  was  not  ready.  Ttie  Coss  Company  invites  you  to 
see  for  yourself  how  efficiently  and  dependably  the 
Coss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER  operates. 


#  Operation  of  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  is  so  automatic  that 
anyone  can  make  a  paster.  Electronic  devices  have  eliminated  all 
guesswork. 

•  Besides  the  amazing  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation,  four  major 
factors  set  off  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster;  (1)  advanced  design: 
(2)  sturdy  construction:  (3)  low  maintenance:  and  (4)  accessibility  for 
loading  and  preparing  rolls. 

•  Constant  tension  is  maintained  during  the  entire  pasting  cycle, 
assuring  excellent  register  of  ROP  color  and  full  control  of  the  web  at 
all  times.  The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  floating  governor  roller — which 
has  a  total  arc  of  only  l/IO  inch  in  either  direction — provides  instan¬ 
taneous  response  to  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  web.  This  not  only 
allows  badly  out-of-round  rolls  to  be  run,  but  reduces  web  breaks  by 
as  much  as  75  %. 

#  Operation  is  unsurpassed  for  simplicity.  There  are  only  3  buttons — 
(1)  Position,  to  index  the  new  roll  after  it  has  been  prepared;  (2)  Pre- 
Drive,  to  bring  the  new  roll  up  to  speed;  (3)  Paste. 

A  photo-electric  cell  controls  the  position  of  the  newly  prepared  roll 
prior  to  the  Pre-Drive  operation. 

The  Pre-Drive  mechanism  rotates  the  new  roll  until  surface  speed  is 
equal  to  web  speed,  and  it  maintains  this  uniformity  until  the  splice 
has  been  made.  It  automatically  meets  variations  in  press  speed  during 
the  pasting  cycle. 

The  instant  that  the  web  is  severed  from  the  expiring  core,  the  knife 
retracts,  while  the  tension  belts  press  against  the  new  roll  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  index  to  normal  running  position.  At  the  same  time,  the 
spindle  brake  stops  rotation  of  the  expiring  core  immediately. 


•  Throughout,  manual  operation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
making  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  truly  SIMPLE  —  SURE  — 
AUTOMATIC. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

220  East  42nd  Street  55  New  Montgomery  Street 

New  York  17,  New  York  San  Francisco  5,  California 

London  A  Preston,  England 

W orld’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Rotogravure  Presses 
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ACB  Checking 
Proof  Service  speeds 
payment  of  publishers’ 
invoices  each  month. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEV/SPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Service  Offices 


•  NEWTOmi  •CHIUCO 

•  COIUMIUS  •  MEMPHIS 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


IV  you  hav*  infarnational  businau 
intarasts  associatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  raad  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  thosa  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


£ 


msp'aper  NEWSSI 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  V.  S.  $3.30. 
Writa  far  anwipte  copy. 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

With  its  coveraifc.  the  IxiiiiH- 

ville  Courier-Journal  Sunday  Miura- 
zine  compares  favorably  with  the 
60.2%  average  coverage  of  the 
Parade  Newspapers,  with  the  47.6% 
averace  eoveraife  of  the  This  Week 
newspapers,  and  with  the  44.0% 
averace  of  the  American  Weekly 
newspapers.  In  a<l<lition.  it  offers 
16%  or  better  coverasrc  of  Oil  coun¬ 
ties  in  Kentuck.v  r<n<l  southern 
Indiana. 

Sand  For  your  Free  copy  oF  a  new  FocluoF 
ttudy  of  newspaper  supplements.  Writ* 
tor  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier* 
Journal,  louisville  2,  fCentueky. 

*  the' LOUISVILLE 

(Sii>nricr'|:0nmal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  CourierOoumol  Circulafion  303,* 
338  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Croup  •  Represented  Notionolly  by  The 
Tronhom  Company. 


I  Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

I  AMI  Dropped  by  Burnett; 
!  Agency  Heads  for  Suburbs 


Is  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago, 
making  shelf  space  for  possible  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  $4,000,000  piece  of 
Armour  &  Co.’s  account  which 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will  lose 
come  October  31  (E&P,  May  22, 
page  16)? 

That  was  the  rumor  making  the 
rounds  this  week  as  Burnett  re¬ 
portedly  resigned  the  $2,000,000 
American  Meat  Institute  account 
which  it  has  nursed  for  14  years. 
Magazines  have  been  AMI’s  prin¬ 
cipal  medium,  but  the  Institute  is 
said  to  be  examining  its  over-all 
advertising  setup. 

Armour,  incidentally,  still  has 
made  no  decision  concerning  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  agency.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ralph  Whiting,  Armour 
ad  manager,  about  a  dozen  agen¬ 
cies  are  being  screened. 

N.Y.  Kills  Plan  for  3% 
Service  Tax  on  Agencies 

The  New  York  Board  of  Esti- 
I  mate  last  last  week  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposed  three  p>er  cent 
sales  tax  on  non-prersonal  commer¬ 
cial  .services,  ending  two  months 
of  hot  debate  on  the  issue.  Rea¬ 
son;  The  tax  “might  be  harmful 
to  business  and  cause  unemploy- 
I  ment  or  a  curtailment  of  some  of 
the  types  of  work  labor  is  doing.” 

The  proposal  would  have  levied 
a  tax  against  advertising-  agencies 
and  public  relations  firms,  as  well 
as  against  moving  and  storage 
services,  construction,  bank  check¬ 
ing  accounts,  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  service,  home  and  equip¬ 
ment  repairs,  commercial  laun¬ 
dries,  and  protective  services. 

Ewell  &  Thurber  to  Quit 
N.  Y.  Despite  Tax  Death 

Death  of  the  proposed  three  per 
cent  sales  tax  (see  above)  came 
too  late  for  at  least  one  New  York 
agency  leaving  the  city  for  the 
greener  pastures  of  Westchester 
County. 

I  Ewell  &  Thurber  Associates 
'  will  shut  down  its  New  York  office 
I  and  open  up  new  quarters  in  White 
I  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  July  1.  E&T  is 
I  a  3.^-year-old  agency  with  billing.s 
;  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  It  has 
offices  in  Toletfo.  Chicago,  and 
I  HollywLOil. 

Hal  H.  Thurber,  executive 
vicepresident,  explained  the  move 
came  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  tax  agency  service. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Opens  Videotown  Survey 

Impact  of  Color  TV,  UHF,  and 
HI-FI  on  public  listening  and  view¬ 
ing  habits  wil  get  close  scrutiny 
by  researchers  in  the  new  Video¬ 
town  survey  opening  this  week. 


The  survey,  seventh  in  a  senes  con 
ducted  each  year  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N,  J.,  by  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.,  is  designed  to  chart  a 
basic  profile  of  the  typical  tele¬ 
vision  family  and  its  viewing  habits. 

.According  to  Gerald  Tasker,  the 
agency’s  research  director,  “New 
Brunswick  was  first  chosen  in  1948 
as  representative  of  the  TV  cities 
across  the  nation  because  it  was  a 
normal  marketing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  area,  with  a  representative 
population,  close  enough  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  metropolis  to  receive 
major  television  service.”  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  recognized  by 
the  television  industry  under  the 
pseudonym,  “Videotown,  U.S.A.” 

Re.searchers  have  visited  this 
community  each  year  since  1948 
to  determine  the  growth  of  tele¬ 
vision  from  the  standpoint  of  set 
ownership  and  the  effect  of  the 
medium  on  living  habits  of  its 
residents. 

The  Cunningham  &  Walsh  sur¬ 
vey  will  continue  for  approximately 
a  month  so  that  the  agency  can  ob¬ 
tain  enough  data  to  determine  the 
typical  activitie.s  for  any  average 
weekday  evening — Monday  hrough 
Friday — in  Videotown.  If  resi¬ 
dents  are  not  home  when  research¬ 
ers  first  call,  return  calls  are  made. 

Ex-News  Gal  Joins  B&J 

Mary  Hawkins,  for  five  years  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  and 
more  recently  with  the  information 
department  of  Clolumbia  Gas  Sys¬ 
tem,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  Inc.,  with  assignments 
on  natural  gas  accounts. 

Joins  Ad  Agency 

Perry  L.  Brand  has  joined  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald  as  a  merchan¬ 
dising  executive.  Mr.  Brand  pre¬ 
viously  wa.s  with  Metro  Sunday 
Newspapers  in  a  sales  capacity  and 
prior  to  that  with  S  &  W  Fine 
Foods. 

■ 

Cairo  Citizen  Prints 
110-Page  Bridge  Issue 

Cairo,  III. 

The  Cairo  Evening  Citizen  prac¬ 
tically  blanketed  the  nation  with 
Its  110  Free  Bridge  Festival  edi¬ 
tion  which  hit  the  mails.  May  18. 
Issues  were  sent  to  every  state, 
with  the  exception  of  Vermont, 
and  to  many  foreign  countries. 

The  issue  contained  advertising 
from  three  states — Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kentucky  —  the  states 
which  the  two  free  bridges  connect. 
The  bridges  were  opened  with  a 
huge  celebration  here.  May  22.  It 
was  the  biggest  i.ssue  ever  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Cairo  Citizen. 
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GWA  Reports 
Billings  Up  ^ 
93r000  Lines 

Total  billings  for  Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1954  amounted  to  $251,360  as 
against  $246,642  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year,  it  was  learned 
during  the  GWA’s  sixth  national 
conference  held  in  New  York. 

C.  Palmer  Bateman,  publisher, 
the  Somerville  (N.  J.)  Messenger- 
Gazette,  said  the  figure  represented 
a  gain  in  excess  of  93,000  lines  of 
advertising.  He  added  that  the 
GWA  got  off  to  a  strong  start  on 
the  second  quarter  with  total  bill¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $102,000. 

April  billings,  he  .said,  were 
nearly  $14,000  greater  than  April, 
1953,  and  more  than  $35,000  ahead 
of  April,  1952.  During  1953,  total 
circulation  of  the  180  GWA-mem- 
ber  weeklies  in  28  states  increased 
61,422  to  a  total  of  540,050. 

CapJt.  John  T.  Tuthill,  the  Patch- 
ogiie  (N.  Y.)  Advance  was  reelect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  GWA  for  a 
fourth  term. 

James  Wright  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Editor  &  Pubi  isher 
told  GWA  luncheon  meeting 
to  “Cultivate  and  nurture  your 
greatest  asset — the  intimacy  your 
weekly  newspapiers  have  with  their 
readers.  You  can  best  serve  the 
public  interest  by  maintaining  a 
militant  editorial  policy  always  in 
the  community’s  interest.” 

.\s  evidence  of  the  need  for  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  weekls 
new.vpapier,  Mr.  Brown  cited  that 
among  GWA’s  180  member  pa¬ 
pers,  24  have  been  published  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  1(X)  years; 
12  for  more  than  90  years;  43  for 
more  than  75  years;  and  53  for 
more  than  50  years. 

“1  commend  you,”  Mr.  Brown 
declared,  “on  the  amazing  fact  that 
more  than  73  per  cent  of  your 
member  papiers  have  served  their 
communities  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.” 

■ 

Carstairs  Beats  Drum 
In  Summer  Promotion 

Summertime  is  no  time  for  pro¬ 
motional  loafing,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  makers  of  Carstairs  White  Seal 
whisky.  Accordingly,  plans  are 
going  forward  for  one  of  the  heavi¬ 
est  Summer  sales  promotions. 

Although  Carstairs  sales  volume 
experiences  no  “slump”  in  the 
Summer,  company  officials  say. 
there  is  a  tendency  throughout  the 
indu-stry  for  sales  enthusiasm  to 
lag.  The  current  effort  is  designed 
to  “explode  the  myth”  that  Sum¬ 
mertime  is  a  time  for  promotion 
and  selling  to  take  it  easy. 

In  its  promotion  drive,  Carslain 
will  conduct  a  whirlwind  series  of 
47  sales  meeting.s  throughout  ih 
markets.  Playing  a  prominent  pari 
in  the  campaign  will  be  material 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 
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A  job 


for  §pecialists 


Tiik  RKC.ORDiNt;  of  large  iienspaper  pages  as 
tiny  images  on  a  strip  of  film  is  an  exacting 
job.  And  it’s  all  the  harder  when  the  quality  of 
the  printed  page  varies,  as  it  usually  does  in 
older  issues. 

But  come  what  may— ice’rc  m«/v.  ^  on  can  count 
on  getting  uniform  picture-jierfect  rect>rds  of  page 
after  page  when  you  send  your  files  to  the  nearest 
Rccordak  Microfilming  Center. 

Here,  every  roll  of  film  is  processetl  to  meet  the 
high  s|)ecifications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
archival  films.  Skilled  technicians — using  s|)ecially 


designed  professional  e(|uipment — microfilm  your 
newspapt*rs  .  .  .  process  your  films  .  .  .  and  pains¬ 
takingly  ins|>ect  every  roll. 

Costs  for  this  completely  professional  service 
are  surprisingly  low.  Just  tell  us  approximately 
how  many  pages  you  publish  per  year  ami  see. 
We'll  figure  prices  at  8(M)  and  1400  pages  per  100 -ft. 
roll  of  35mm.  Recordak  Microfilm. 


Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Kastman  KcNlak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
•New  York  22,  Y. 

'' Rt'cordak"’  is  a  trade-mark 


(SabskHary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 

Newspaper  Applicants 
Meet  Blockade  In  FCC 


Washington 

Despite  declarations  of  individ¬ 
ual  members  to  the  contrary,  a 
study  of  proceedings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
since  the  television  “freeze”  was 
lifted  early  in  1952  indicates  there 
is  within  the  Commission’s  staff, 
if  not  the  Commission  itself,  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  or  policy  to  find  rea¬ 
sons  for  ruling  against  newspaper 
applicants  for  television  stations. 

Further  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  a  number  of  the  cases  since 
the  freeze  lift  pinpoints  the  origin 
of  this  opposition  in  the  Broadcast 
Bureau,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Commission  staff,  established  in 
May  1951,  while  the  “freeze”  on 
new  TV  stations  was  still  in  effect. 

The  Broadcast  Bureau’s  function, 
as  set  out  in  the  Commission’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  creation,  is  to 
“unify  work  pertaining  to  radio 
broadcasting  which  has  heretofore 
been  handled  by  various  legal,  ac¬ 
counting  and  engineering  units 
within  the  Commission.”  Effect  of 
the  Bureau’s  establishment,  the 
Commission  said  at  the  time,  “will 
center  responsibility  for  discharg¬ 
ing  legal,  accounting  and  engineer¬ 
ing  functions  in  connection  with  all 
broadcast  services.” 

Within  the  Bureau  is  a  TV  Fa¬ 
cilities  Division. 

Exceptions  to  Examiner’s  Findings 

Since  the  freeze  lift  the  Broad¬ 
cast  Bureau  has  filed  exceptions  to 
the  findings  of  hearing  examiners 
granting  new  TV  authorizations 
in  six  cases.  In  five  of  these  cases 
the  applicant  which  the  examiner 
proposed  to  grant  was  either  a 
newspaper  or  a  newspaper<onnect- 
ed  applicant.  In  every  case  where 
an  examiner  has  selected  a  news¬ 
paper-connected  applicant,  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  through  its  chief,  Curtis  B. 
Plummer,  has  excepted  to  the  final 
result.  An  examination  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  contentions  in  disagreeing 
with  the  examiner  in  each  of  these 
five  cases  provides  an  exposition  of 
what  Plummer  has  called  his  “me¬ 
dia  diversification  policy,”  and 
could  provide  a  reason  why  hear¬ 
ing  examiners,  loathe  to  be  over¬ 
ruled,  might  be  subconsciously 
aware  of  this  policy  in  issuing  their 
decisions  on  other  cases  involving 
newspaper  applicants. 

The  five  cases  in  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  excepted  to  examiners’ 
decisions  involved  applications  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune  for  Channel  8; 
the  Tampa  Times  for  Channel  13; 
Radio  Fort  Wayne  for  Channel  69, 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
Channel  10  at  Sacramento,  Calif., 
and  Mobile  Television  Corp.,  part¬ 
ly  owned  by  the  Press  Register,  for 
Channel  5.  The  last-named  case  is 


still  in  process,  attorneys  for  the 
Corporation  having  only  recently 
filed  a  reply  to  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Variable  Policy 

A  brief  look  at  Commission  his¬ 
tory  with  respect  to  newspaper 
ownership  reveals  that  the  policy 
has  varied  over  the  years.  In  the 
early  days  there  was  little  or  no 
policy  of  distinction  between  ap¬ 
plicants  on  this  ground — the  only 
interest  the  Commission  had,  as 
shown  by  its  decisions,  was  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  proposed  station 
would  not  be  operated  as  a  mere 
adjunct  to  a  newspaper,  but  would 
have  a  separate  staff.  This  was, 
of  course,  before  the  days  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

In  one  case  during  this  era  Com¬ 
missioner  Irvin  Stewart  dissented, 
criticizing  the  commission  for  not 
considering  newspaper  affiliations, 
but  made  no  suggestions  as  to  what 
effect  this  should  have  on  the  de¬ 
cision.  In  another,  the  Port  Huron 
Broadcasting  case  (1938)  there 
were  two  applicants  for  the  first 
station  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.  One 
applicant  owned  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  the  county  and  the 
other  had  no  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  found  that 
all  other  qualifications  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  were  equal  and  granted  the 
non-newspaper  applicant.  However, 
this  situation  of  a  “one  and  one” 
community  was  clearly  considered 
by  the  Commission  as  unusual,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  reasoning  was  not 
employed  in  other  cases  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed  where  other 
factors  entered  in. 

The  records  indicate  that  about 
1940  the  Commission  became  more 
newspaper-conscious,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  was  considered  as  a  definite 
factor  in  decisions,  although  the 
weight  given  the  factor  shifted  from 
time  to  time. 

The  first  indication  that  it  was 
to  be  given  consideration  was  in  the 
dissent  of  Chairman  James  Law¬ 
rence  Fly  from  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  Martinsville  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  case,  in  which  he  criticized 
the  Commission  for  selecting  a 
newspaper  applicant  because  it 
tended  toward  the  creation  of  a 
local  monopoly. 

Soon  after  this  the  Commission, 
still  under  Mr.  Fly’s  chairmanship, 
issued  its  order  No.  79,  which  in¬ 
stituted  rule-making  or  investiga¬ 
tory  hearings  to  determine  “wheth¬ 
er  or  not  joint  control  of  newspaper 
and  radio  broadcasting  stations 
tends  to  result  in  an  impairment 
of  radio  service  under  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.” 
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While  it  was  not  stated  in  so 
many  words,  the  implications  of 
this  investigation  were  that  some 
members,  at  least,  believed  ncwv 
papers  should  be  completely  dis¬ 
qualified  from  broadcasting  activ¬ 
ities.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
before  which  the  order  eventually 
came  in  the  case  of  Stahlman  v. 
the  FCC,  made  it  clear  that  the 
Commission  had  no  such  power 
under  the  Communications  Act, 
and  the  investigation  was  conclud¬ 
ed  with  a  public  notice  by  the 
Commission  which,  while  ambigu¬ 
ous,  could  be  fairly  construed  as 
indicating  that  the  Commission 
would  not  deny  a  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicant  excepting  in  cases  where 
there  was  an  “equally  well  quali¬ 
fied”  applicant  available. 

Decisions  which  followed  the  in¬ 
vestigation  gave  evidence  that  the 
Commission  had  returned  to  its 
earlier  policy  of  non-discrimination 
agaiast  newspaper  applicants. 

However,  in  the  years  194649 
there  again  developed  in  commis¬ 
sion  rulings  an  unmistakable  policy 
to  prefer  non-newspaper  applicants 
wherever  possible,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  Congress  began  to 
take  an  interest  and  legislation  was 
introduced  with  the  "purpose  of 
preventing  what  Congress  believed 
the  Commission  was  attempting— 
discrimination. 

In  1949  the  Commission  made 
an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  holding 
hearings  on  the  MacFarland  Bill 
(S.  658,  81st  Cong.)  but  did  not 
oppose  the  so-called  newspaper 
amendment,  its  representatives  tes¬ 
tifying  that  the  Commission  did 
not  discriminate  against  newspaper- 
connected  applicants  or  deny  ap¬ 
plications  because  an  applicant  was 
associated  with  a  particular  busi¬ 
ness.  They  added,  however,  that 
where  two  applicants  were  “very 
much  alike  otherwise”  the  Com¬ 
mission  tended  to  prefer  a  non¬ 
newspaper  applicant,  but  that  even 
this  limited  preference  was  not  the 
rule  in  every  instance. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  House  (it  prohibited  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  persons  “based  upon  interest 
in,  as.sociation  with  or  ownership 
of  any  medium  primarily  engaged 
in  the  gathering  and  dissemination 
of  information  .  .  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  which  held  that  under  ex¬ 
isting  law  (the  Communications 
Act)  such  a  prohibition  was  al¬ 
ready  in  effect. 

‘Overriding  Considerations’ 

Following  this  Congressional  go- 
round,  Commission  decisions  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  veered  again  away 
from  newspaper  discrimination,  and 
in  one  of  them  (the  Hearst  Radio, 
Inc.,  case)  the  Commission  stated 
its  new  policy — that  while  news¬ 
paper  ownership  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered,  it  is  only  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  relation  with  the  other  as¬ 
pects  of  comparative  determination 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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All  newspaper-owned . . . 


WBEN-TV 

ovcried  by  Buffalo  Bvcuiug  News 

WFMY-TV 

owned  by  Greensboro  Daily  News 

W  DA  F-T  V 

owned  by  I  he  Kansas  City  Star 

W  HAS -TV 

owned  by  llie  Loutsvtlle  Courier-Journal 

WTMJ-TV 

owned  by  1  lie  Milwaukee  Journal 


•  •  •  the  one  representative  in  advertising;  who  really 
tes  the  importance  of  television,  I'hese  well-known 
newspaper-owned  I'V  stations  recognize  the  inherent  and  vital 
differences  amon^  media.  'I'heir  owners  (like  the  non-newspaper 
owners  of  WAAM  and  WM'IAV)  have  found  that 
representation  concentrating  exclusively  upon  television  has  merits 
attainable  only  with  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


All  represented  by 

~  apprecia 


H  arrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

Ne’vc  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


imSI  Baltimore 

irfiFN-Tf’  Buffalo 
IFFMY-TJ'  (irtenshoro 
J!'D.4F-  rr  Kansas  CAty 
jrilAS.TV  Louisville 
fCTAIJ-TV  Milivaukee 
IFMTJF  Mt.irashington 
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Newspaper 

Applicants 

_ continued  from  page  24 

and  as  it  bears  upon  a  final  decision 
of  whether  a  grant  of  the  applicant 
in  question  is  in  the  public  interest. 

However,  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
(in  1951)  dissented  from  this  find¬ 
ing,  contending  that  “unles.s  there 
are  overriding  considerations”  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  the 
non-newspaper  applicant  in  order 
to  encourage  greater  diversification 
of  the  control  of  media  of  mass 
information. 

Apparently  this  doctrine  of 
“overriding  considerations”  is  the 
guiding  light  by  which  the  Bureau 
has  steered  its  exceptions  in  the  TV 
cases  involving  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants  since  the  end  of  the  freeze. 
In  one  of  these  the  Bureau's  Chief 


has  asserted  that  “in  the  absence 
of  overriding  considerations,  pref¬ 
erence  should  be  given  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant  who  will  bring  to  the  com¬ 
munity  an  added  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  having  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  other  communication  media 
in  that  community.” 

This  goes  even  further  than  the 
Fly  dissent  and  beyond  either 
merely  considering  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  as  one  of  the  comparative 
factors  or  considering  it  only  when 
all  other  qualifications  are  equal. 
Obviously  it  imposes  on  the  news¬ 
paper-connected  applicant  a  much 
greater  burden  of  proof  than  im¬ 
posed  on  a  non-newspaper  appli¬ 
cant.  Examination  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  filed  in  the  other  cases  reveal 
that  there  are  really  no  such  things 
as  “overriding  considerations”  for 
a  newspaper. 


ARTHUR  F.  RUSH 

New  Endian  it 
Sales  Manasrer, 
for  the  KelloKi; 
Sales  Company 


Sales  Success  in  New  England 
depends  upon  knowing  New 
England  market  variations 


“Markets  in  New  England  are 
so  variable  from  the  standjxiint 
of  wholesale  distribution,  that 
unless  market  appraisal  is  cor¬ 
rect  .  .  .  and  unless  advertisinp- 
sales  promotion  is  applied 
where  retail  sales  are  greatest 
.  .  .  .sales  volume  may  never 
approach  the  real  potential,” 
says  Arthur  F.  Rush.  New 
England  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Kellogg  Sales  Company. 

“For  example:  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market  is 
rated  33rd  best  in  the  United 
States  in  Retail  Grocery  Sales 
.  .  .  .vet,  most  whole.sale  trade 
tabulations  do  not  give  it  such 
distinction  because  three  of 
W  orcester’s  leading  grocery 
chains  (A  &  P,  Stop  &  Shop, 
and  First  National)  have  their 
warehouse  and  distribution 
centers  in  other  localities. 


“  1  herefore,  about  75  stores 
of  the.se  major  chains  do  not 
usually  show  up  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  wholesale  figures  for 
Worcester.  To  determine 
Worcester’s  real  grocery  mar¬ 
ket  potential.  Retail  Grocery 
Sales  are  the  proper  yardstick 
.  .  .  sales  which  are  in  excess 
of  $1G8  million  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Market.” 

Local  Level  Knott  ledge  Is  A 
Must  For  Top-Level  Decision 
Mating 

*  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  market  by  The 
Worcester  Telegram,  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  and  The  Sunday 
Telegram.  Geoige  F.  Booth, 
publisher.  Circulation  daily, 
155,552;  Sunday,  103,099. 


In  the  McClatchy  case,  for  in¬ 
stance  (one  of  the  five  to  which 
the  Chief  of  the  Broadcast  Bureau 
has  excepted  since  the  freeze  lift), 
the  examiner  found  that  the  news¬ 
paper  applicant  had  a  long  and 
truly  impressive  record  of  public 
service  and  civic  consciousness, 
had  broadcast  superior  radio  pro- 
gram.s,  and  had  performed  its  pro¬ 
mises  to  the  commission  more  than 
satisfactorily,  but  the  Broadcast 
Bureau  contended  that  these  su¬ 
perior  attributes  of  the  newspaper 
applicant  did  not  override  the 
newspaper  disadvantage.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  no  final  decision 
in  this  case. 

In  the  Tampa  Times  case  the 
examiner  found  that  the  newspaper 
applicant  had  a  greater  certainty 
of  being  able  to  build  an  adequate 
studio,  proposed  a  better  staff,  was 
the  only  applicant  with  broadcast 
experience,  and  possessed  a  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  of  the  community, 
but  the  Broadcast  Bureau  contend¬ 
ed  that  the.se  attributes  of  supe¬ 
riority  on  the  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  applicant  did  not  override  the 
newspaper  disadvantage.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  no  final  decision 
in  the  case. 

In  the  Tampa  Tribune  Case  the 
examiner  found  that  the  Tribune 
had  studios  that  were  centrally 
located  and  more  convenient  to  the 
public;  that  by  virtue  of  their  plan¬ 
ning  and  size,  its  proposal  would 
permit  superior  and  more  efficient 
program  production.  But  the 
Broadcast  Bureau  contended  that 
these  attributes  did  not  overcome 
the  newspaper  disadvantage. 

Still  Not  Finally  Determined 

In  the  Fort  Wayne  case  the  Bu¬ 
reau  balanced  the  media  diversifi¬ 
cation  factor  by  holding  that  the 
radio  interests  of  one  applicant 
balanced  the  newspaper  interests 
of  the  other,  but  argued  that  a 
business  agreement  between  two 
competing  newspapers  violated  the 
anti-trust  laws  and  thus  outweighed 
the  superior  programming  of  the 
applicant  and  more  than  offset  he 
failure  of  he  non-newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  to  fulfill  its  commitments  with 
the  commission.  The  Commission 
has  not  made  final  determination. 

In  the  Mobile  case,  also  still 
pending,  the  examiner  held  that 
Mobile  TV  is  superior  in  studio 
design,  broadcast  equipment,  .staff 
training,  care  and  preparation,  po¬ 
tentiality  of  expansion,  and  cap¬ 
able  leadership,  but  the  Broadcast 
Bureau’s  exceptions  find  that  these 
interests  are  insignificant,  specula¬ 
tive,  conjectural  and  de  minimis 
in  the  face  of  minority  ownership 
of  the  stock  in  Mobile  Television 
by  the  Press  Register. 

Bureau  ChieFs  Background 

The  question  will  arise:  Who  is 
this  Curtis  Plummer  whose  philos¬ 
ophy  on  newspaper  ownership  is 
playing  such  a  large  part  in  the 
Commission’s  current  policy?  The 
answer  is  that  he  is  primarily  an 
engineer. 

Prior  to  creation  of  the  Broad¬ 


ly  case,  for  in-  cast  Bureau  and  his  appointment  sj 
e  five  to  which  its  chief  in  May  1951,  Mr.  Plum- 
roadcast  Bureau  mer  was  chief  engineer  of  the  com- 
the  freeze  lift),  mission.  A  native  of  Boston,  he 
i  that  the  news-  holds  a  B.S.  degree  i"  electrical 
ad  a  long  and  engineering  granted  in  1935  by  ^ 
ecord  of  public  University  of  Maine.  Following  his 
consciousness,  graduation  he  was  in  radio  engm- 
erior  radio  pro-  eering  work,  including  association 
rformed  its  pro-  with  stations  WHEB  Portsmouth, 
ission  more  than  N.  H.,  and  WGAN,  Portland,  Me., 
the  Broadcast  and  joined  FCC  as  a  radio  insjiector 
that  these  su-  at  Boston  in  1940.  He  worked  as 
f  the  newspaper  assistant  monitoring  officer  at  vari- 
t  override  the  ous  monitoring  stations  and  came 
itage.  The  Com-  to  Washington  in  1941  as  an 
ao  final  decision  ciate  radio  engineer,  and  in  19^ 
became  assistant  chief  of  the  AM 
Times  case  the  broadcast  engineering  section,  be- 

iT  the  ne^paU  ‘"S 

ireater  certainty  the  TV  broadcast  division  in  1945 
lild  an  adequate  and  its  chief  in  1946.  He  became 
better  staff,  was  chief  engineer  in^  April  1950. 
with  broadcast  »  t  i"  t  • 

jssessed  a  supe-  ‘Heart  of  Juliet  Jones 
the  community.  Filmed  for  Dovtime  TV 

?“;'™  A  n,w  lelefilm  Kiie,  will  1. 

of'the  newsM-  King  Fra- 

not  iv'erS  St,  »'P.  Heart  o.  Ml.. 

r  li'naT''iSon  pilot  film  will  M  availabk 

for  showing  to  national  spot,  re- 
■ribune  Case  the  gi^nal  and  local  advertisers  withm 
lat  the  Tribune  ‘^ree  weeks.  Currently  d.str^^ 
were  centrally  ^v  K-ng  Features  to  251  date 
onvenienttothe 
ue  of  their  plan-  ‘ 
proposal  would  daytime  sy  i 

d  more  efficient  ^  nationally  syndi- 

ion  Blit  the  cated  newspaper  strip,  according  to 
contended  that  Edward  D  Madden  of  Motion  Pic- 
d  not  overcome  ‘u^es  for  Television,  Inc. 
dvantage.  ^J^e  fifteen-minute  serialized 

.  .  films  are  intended  for  Monday- 

y  lietermined  through-Friday  showings  and  will 
/ne  case  the  Bu-  produced  and  directed  by 

media  diversifi-  Charles  Irving,  producer  of  “Search 
lolding  that  the  jg,.  Tomorrow”  (Procter  &  Gam- 
F  one  applicant  ^le)  on  CBS-TV.  The  talent  line- 
'spaper  interests  yp  includes  Catherine  McLeod  in 
argued  that  a  djle  ^ole,  Lorna  Lynn  (Eve 

It  between  two  Jones),  Cliff  Hall  (Pop  Jones)  and 
aers  violated  the  (j^ne  Peterson  (Chet  Davis), 
thus  outweighed  ■  ' 

Methodology  Tested 
newspaper  appli-  For  TV  'Circulation 

immitments  with  The  first  definite  step  toward  de- 
fhe  Commission  velopment  of  a  continuing  study  of 
il  determination,  television  set  ownership  and  cir- 
case,  also  still  culation  has  been  taken  by  the  Re- 
niner  held  that  search  subcommittee  of  the  Na- 
perior  in  .studio  tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
equipment,  staff  Television  Broadcasters, 
preparation,  po-  A  thorough  pre-testing  of  field 
nsion,  and  cap-  methods  will  cover  a  period  of 
Jt  the  Broadcast  four  months,  under  the  super- 
s  find  that  these  vision  of  Dr.  Franklin  Cawl,  con- 
lificant.  specula-  sultant  in  marketing  and  advertis- 
ind  de  minimis  ing.  A  pilot  study  will  be  the  next 
lority  ownership  step  in  the  general  plan  to  estab- 
lobile  Television  lish  a  standard  TV  measurement, 
ter.  ■ 

Background  Newscast  from  Bank 

11  arise:  Who  is  Bristol,  Pa. 

er  whose  philos-  News  items  gathered  by  the 
er  ownership  is  Bristol  Daily  Courier  staff  are 
rge  part  in  the  broadcast  Monday-Friday  in  five- 
ent  policy?  The  minute  periods  from  the  show 
is  primarily  an  window  of  the  Bristol  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  branch  in  the  Levittown 
n  of  the  Broad-  Shopping  Center. 
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Represented  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc 


Kentucky  Dcrily 

Celebrating 

Centennial 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

South  central  Kentucky’s  largest 
daily  newspaper — the  Fork  City 
Daily  News — is  celebrating  its 
lOOth  anniversary. 

With  a  circulation  of  10,000  and 
reaching  more  than  44,000  readers, 
the  News  operates  a  commercial 
printing  plant  and  owns  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  WKCT. 


Despite  the  gloom-mongers,  who  predicted  a  recession, 
America  continues  to  forge  ahead,  economically.  Just 
what  makes  possible  this  constant  record  of  Progress? 


It  is  something  more  than  invincibility  of  spirit.  Our 
industries  and  our  farms  become  prosperous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  wide  demand  for  the  things  they  produce. 


National  advertising,  supplemented  by  profitable  local 
advertising,  is  a  powerful  factor.  They  are  the  spark¬ 
plugs  of  across-the-map  demand.  It  is  The  American 
Way  to  forge  ahead,  to  experiment,  to  create  new  and 
better  things  that,  in  turn,  inspire  an  ever-increasing  high 
level  of  life  itself. 


J.  B.  Gaines  J.  R.  Gaines 


Upon  entering  the  century  mark 
of  publication,  the  News  editorial¬ 
ly  wrote  that  although  age  some¬ 
times  brings  dullness,  it  (the  News) 
will  “approach  its  task  of  com¬ 
munity  service  with  renewed  vigor, 
determination  to  publish  a  better 
product.  .  .  .” 

Heading  the  publication  are  J. 
Ray  Gaines,  co-publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  and  J.  B.  Gaines,  co-publisher 
and  general  manager.  Both  are 
grand-sons  of  the  paper’s  founder, 
the  late  John  B.  CJaines. 

The  News  was  founded  in  1882 
and  eventually  merged  with  the  old 
Bowling  Green  Democrat,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1854. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Gaines,  wife  of  the 
late  C.  M.  Gaines,  who  published 
the  paper  until  his  death  in  1947, 
plays  an  active  role  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  while  John  Piper  Gaines,  son 
J.  B.  Gaines,  12,  began  his  News 
career  as  a  regular  carrier  sales¬ 
man  on  a  city  route.  Young  Gaines 
is  the  fourth  generation  of  the 
Gaines  family  to  be  associated 
with  the  paper. 


TOPEKA  ...  A  MARKET  OF  112,000 
RETAIL  TRADE  AREA,  445,000 


The  Topeka  market,  with  its  21  Drive-In  Counties,  holds  the 
torch  high  in  an  inflexible  urge  to  foster  this  “Better  Life.’’  Its 
response  to  advertising  is  a  lively  index  of  this. 


The  conclusive  proof  of  reaction  to  Test  Campaigns,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  sure  proof  of  a  superior  Test  Market.  Our  people  want 
to  try  American  industry's  untiring  quest  for  things  that  are  new. 
And,  these  constantly  improving  products  keep  wheels  in  motion, 
employment  steady — Jhe  Ameriean  Way. 


The  Kan-sas  Way — The  Topeka  Way — is  exemplified  in  new 
plants,  more  modern  farms,  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  Patri¬ 
otism.  (Our  recent  Centennial  Celebration  was  characteristic.) 


These  newspapers  are  market-wide  in  their  influence.  State-wide 
in  their  vigilant  support  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  Kansas. 
Throughout  the  21 -County  area,  no  other  medium  even  begins 
to  match  their  reader-popularity. 


^Everything  in^ 
BaltimoieTevolves 


STATE*as,j|ita.JOURNAL 


i(Eyenlng)i 


Even  the  color  blind  cans 
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The  record  of  old  advertisers  held 
and  new  advertisers  gained  tells  the  story 

of  a  publication’s  power  and  influence 
better  than  anything  else. 

SO  LET’S  GIVE  THE  RECORD  A  CHANCE  TO  TALK: 


Since  1946,  national  advertisers  have  increased  their 
annual  investment  in  Parade  over  500  per  cent.  During  this  same 
period  Parade’s  share  of  total  pages  in  the  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  field  has 
increased  from  16.3%  to  30.3%  .  In  1953  alone.  Parade  carried  seventy-one  product 
schedules  not  carried  in  1952  .  .  .  most  of  them  gained  at  the  expense 
of  magazines,  radio  and  TV.  And  for  the  first  quarter  of  1954, 

Parade  linage  shows  a  healthy  13%  increase  over  1953. 

This  is  how  America’s  national  advertisers  judge  Parade’s  universal 
appeal,  and  13,000,000  Sunday  newspaper  readers  in 
45  key  markets  prove  how  right  they  are ! 


spot  a  publishing  blue  chip 

PARADE ...  The  Sunday  Magazine  sectlen  ef  45  fine  newspapers  in  45  major  markets . . .  with  more  than  13  million  constant  readers. 
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DISGRACEFUL 

IT  IS  a  sad  commentary  on  American  con¬ 
cepts  of  truth  and  fair  play  when  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States  during  a  public 
hearing,  televised  to  the  nation,  refers  to  a 
respectable  and  prominent  Washington  news¬ 
paper  as  the  “Washington  Daily  Worker.”  It 
is  a  shock  to  read  the  testimony  and  find  that 
not  one  of  the  other  Senators  present  protest¬ 
ed  or  attempted  to  set  the  record  straight. 

There  is  no  Daily  Worker  in  Washington, 
but  millions  of  Americans  who  might  have 
heard  the  comment  on  radio  or  TV  would  not 
know  that.  For  them,  the  man  named  as 
working  for  this  paf>er  would  be  automatically 
labelled.  We  will  not  repeat  the  libel  here. 

It  is  even  more  shocking  when  the  same 
Senator  at  a  later  date  says:  “Are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  has  admitted 
under  oath  that  he  was  a  top  official  in  the 
Communist  Party?”  The  obvious  implication 
to  the  American  audience,  which  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  probably  intended,  was  that  Editor 
James  Wechsler,  whom  he  named,  is  still  a 
Communist. 

This  time,  fortunately.  Senator  Symington 
attempted  to  point  out  that  “there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  stating  that  Mr.  Wechsler  was  a 
top  official  of  the  Communist  Party.”  He  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Wechsler  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  20  years 
ago  as  a  student  for  three  years,  that  he  left 
the  organization  when  he  was  young,  “and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  more  and  more 
actively  against  Communism.” 

There  was  quite  a  verbal  tussle  with  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  before  Sen.  Symington  could 
make  that  statement.  But  that  did  not  deter 
Sen.  McCarthy.  Even  after  that  exchange. 
Sen.  McCarthy  persisted  in  calling  the  New 
York  Post  a  “Communist  sheet,”  and  repeat¬ 
ing  “whose  editor  at  least  had  been  a  top 
member  of  the  party.” 

It  is  disgraceful  for  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  misuse  his  Senatorial  immuni¬ 
ty  during  a  public  hearing  to  perpetrate  such 
libels.  Obvioasly,  Senator  McCarthy  is  not 
going  to  change  his  tactics  of  attacking  politi¬ 
cal  enemies  at  this  late  date.  But  when  he 
utilizes  a  televised  public  hearing  to  feed  such 
misinformation  about  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  to  the  American  people,  we  think 
all  our  newspapers  should  make  every  effort 
to  point  up  the  truth  in  big  bold  type. 

SIGN  HERE 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  Horace  Stern  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Supreme  Court  said  this  week 
that  a  man’s  face  is  his  property  and  “can¬ 
not  be  photographed  without  his  consent.”  We 
think  the  judge  over-simplifies — just  a  little. 

The  judge  made  this  statement  during  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  appeal  of  a  newspaper  against 
a  picture-taking  ban  in  a  lower  court.  News¬ 
papers  had  been  prevented  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  defendant  during  a  murder  trial. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  judge  contends 
a  photographer  must  ask  every  personage  for 
permission  to  take  a  picture.  Certainly,  the 
right  of  privacy  is  strong,  but  when  a  person 
enters  public  life  or  becomes  a  public  person¬ 
ality  for  one  reason  or  another  he  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  some  of  that  privacy.  Isn’t  the  public 


EDlTCi)RIAL 


Whatsoever  things  are  true  .  .  .  honest  .  .  . 
just  .  .  .  pure  .  .  .  think  on  these  things. 

— Philippians,  IV;  8. 

entitled  to  know  in  pictures,  as  well  as  words, 
what  officials  and  so-called  celebrities  are  do¬ 
ing?  We  think  so. 

Think  again.  Judge  Stern.  Your  philosophy, 
if  followed  through  to  its  ridiculous  conclu¬ 
sion,  would  ban  the  camera  as  an  instrument 
of  present-day  journalism. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1936 

I  HE  State  Department  has  published  a  thick 

volume,  “Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1936,  Vol.  II,  Europe.”  Official  docu¬ 
ments  disclosed  in  the  book  tell  how  Hitler 
perverted  public  opinion  through  absolute 
control  of  the  press,  radio  and  films.  The 
correspondence  and  other  papers  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  tightening  of  Nazi  control 
in  Germany  and  the  beginning  and  early 
stages  of  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

Granting  that  the  methods  of  international 
diplomacy  are  complicated  and  sometimes 
appear  to  require  great  secrecy,  we  can’t 
understand  why  the  American  people  should 
have  to  wait  almost  20  years  for  release  of 
official  papers  of  this  nature. 

Hitler  and  his  infamous  regime  died  nine 
years  ago.  What  reason  could  there  be  for 
withholding  any  information  pertaining  to 
that  era?  It  is  doubtful  anything  of  that  kind 
could  be  valuable  to  the  Soviets  right  now — 
after  all.  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  “buddies” 
for  a  period  in  those  days. 

Also,  it  is  hardly  “news”  that  Hitler  manip¬ 
ulated  German  public  opinion  through  a  con¬ 
trolled  press  and  radio.  That  was  obvious  to 
American  newspapermen  in  the  late  ’30s  and 
they  tried  to  tell  the  American  public  about 
it  then. 

Why  can’t  we  have  a  speed-up  on  releasing 
official  government  records  of  this  kind?  Let 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  in¬ 
formation  soon  enough  .so  that  it  still  has 
some  meaning  rather  than  make  them  wait 
20  years. 

NO-STRIKE  PACT 

SWEDEN’S  newspaper  publishing  industry  has 
signed  an  8-year  extension  of  its  no-strike 
agreement  with  mechanical  craft  unions.  The 
pact  has  been  in  force  since  1937  and  only 
once  in  that  time  has  the  final  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  been  activated  in  a  dispute.  The  effect  of 
the  agreement  has  been  to  bring  employers 
and  employes  closer  together  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  settle  their  differences  amicably. 

Why  can’t  we  have  such  labor  harmony 
here  to  guarantee  continuous  publication  of 
newspapers  in  the  public  interest? 


DISCOUNT  HOUSES 

MR.  EMANUEL  KATZ,  president  of  Doeskin 
Products  Inc.,  is  absolutely  right  in  stating 
(May  15,  page  22)  that  discount  houses  area 
serious  threat  to  retailers  and  to  advertising, 
and  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  him  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  newspapers.  Many  of  them 
must  be  aware  of  it  already.  Certainly,  the 
t.  price-cutting  practices  of  discount  houses 

^  which  do  not  advertise  threaten  to  put  some 

'  retailers  out  of  business  which  would  reduce 
newspaper  advertising  volume. 

However,  we  feel  that,  while  newspapers 
should  take  an  interest  in  this  situation  and 
g  do  what  they  can  to  help  .solve  it,  this  is  not 
solely  the  newspapers’  problem.  They  may 
j,  ultimately  be  affected  by  it,  but  the  problem 
is  not  of  their  making  nor  is  it  within  their 
power  to  solve  it  alone. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Allport,  secretary  of  the  .As- 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers,  advised  Mr. 
Katz  (May  22,  page  18)  that  he  suspects 
many  newspaper  publishers  “feel  that  this 
problem  is  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  at 
the  manufacturer-wholesaler-dealer  level.” 

I  We  can’t  see  how  it  can  be  effectively  coun- 

teracted  in  any  other  way.  Somewhere  in  the 
[j  line  of  distribution  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer  the  discount  houses  obtain  their 
gj.  merchandise,  much  of  it  brand  name  and 

jg  trade  marked,  with  which  they  undersell  es- 

tablished  retailers  and  dealers.  As  we  see  it, 
jjg  only  the  manufacturer-wholesaler-dealer  com- 
bination  can  prevent  this  merchandise  from 
,  escaping  from  the  old  established  channels  of 
^  distribution  and  sales. 

Newspapers  may  be  able  to  help  in  pointing 
gj,  out  to  readers  the  threat  of  the  discount  house 
operation  to  our  distribution  system  through 
jj  which  many  Americans  enjoy  charge,  credit, 
delivery  and  many  other  buying  privileges. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  average 
^g  American  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  or 
any  danger,  in  his  buying  something  at  a  cut 
rate.  That’s  why  we  are  convinced  the  prob- 
lem  is  basically  one  for  the  merchants  them- 
_  selves  and  their  suppliers. 

TAKE  A  LOOK 

ip.  FCC  Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his 
in-  fellow  Commissioners  should  take  a  good 

to  look  within  the  Federal  Communications 

nil  Commission  to  see  whether  their  policies  are 
,ut  not  being  circumvented  by  a  segment  of  their 
staff. 

ng  E  &  P  reveals  this  week  that  while  general 
et  FCC  policy  is  one  of  non-discrimination 

in-  against  newspaper  ownership  of  radio  or  tele- 

las  vision  facilities  the  Broadcast  Bureau  within 

ait  FCC  is  continually  opposing  station  grants  to 

newspapers.  In  five  recent  cases  the  Bureau 
has  taken  exception  to  recommendations  by 
FCC  examiners  that  channels  be  granted  to 
groups  involving  newspaper  ownership.  De- 
las  .spite  the  examiners’  reports  that  the  newspa- 

ike  pers  involved  would  build  and  operate  better 

he  stations  in  the  public  interest  than  would 

[jly  other  applicants,  the  Bureau  has  said  these 

ra-  attributes  do  not  overcome  the  “newspaper 

of  disadvantage.” 

ers  Commis.sioner  Lee  recently  said  he  believes 
est  “there  are  certain  advantages  and  economies 
in  many  cases  of  common  operation  of  news- 
»ny  paper  and  radio  facilities.”  He  and  the  other 
of  Commissioners  seem  to  head  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  does  not  hold  the  .same  opinions. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Don  K.  Hannan,  editor-publish¬ 
er,  Sun  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Roswell, 
S.  M.,  and  Rachel  Shepard  were 
wed  May  8,  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Justin  E.  Devalon,  editor. 
Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News,  is 
completing  his  50th  year  with  the 
116-year-old  newspaper.  He  joined 
the  paper  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
1904  and  was  named  editor  in  1931. 
«  «  * 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Lindstrom  are  in  Europe. 

*  * 

Richard  Little,  co-publisher, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  recently 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  committee  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ck)lumbia  (S.  C.)  State,  re¬ 
ceived  credentials  as  civilian  aide 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  at 
ceremonies  at  his  office  recently. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  R.  Hovey,  editor  and 
publisher,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Even¬ 
ing  Times,  May  17  observed  his 
80th  birthday,  and  61st  year  in 
the  newspaper  basiness. 

«  *  * 

Richard  J.  Theobald  has  resign¬ 
ed  as  editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  weekly  Oherlin  (Ohio) 
Sews-Trihune  to  become  chief 
press  officer  to  Leland  P.  Lovette, 
retired  Navy  vice-admiral  and  na¬ 
tional  public  relations  director  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Brad  H.  Williams  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  editor,  becomes  the  news¬ 
paper’s  new  editor. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Mary  Durning  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  I.ovington 
(N.  M.)  Leader. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Neil,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  elected  first  vicepresident. 
Poor  Richard  Club. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Morris,  who  has 
completed  30  years  of  service  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal  and 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  re¬ 
tire  June  4. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Schott,  former  Sendia 
(N.  M.)  Crossnwds  sports  editor, 
is  now  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Belief  ante  (Pa.)  Cen¬ 
tre  Daily  Times. 

*  *  « 

Ted  Hirsch  will  leave  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
'vhere  he  has  been  head  of  the 
rotogravure  department  for  the 
past  12  years  to  go  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin  to 
handle  promotion  advertising. 


t  *  V.V 


JET  DASH — Never  has  a  reporter 
gone  the  breadth  of  Massachusetts 
as  fast  as  John  Adams  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  did  when  he  flew  in  an 
F-89  interceptor  (a  $1,000,000  job) 
at  525  miles  per  hour.  It  took  15 
minutes  from  Boston  to  Pittsfield, 
usually  a  three-hour  ride  by  auto¬ 
mobile. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Richard  W.  Payne.  Jr.,  assistant 
city  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  elected  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Richmond  Bridge  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Nelda  Burkhardt  has  joined 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express- 
News  as  home  and  garden  editor, 
succeeding  Jeanne  Barnes  who 
became  women’s  editor. 

*  «  * 

Clyde  B.  Satterwhite,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  He  formerly  served  for  18 
months  with  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Post  as  reporter  and  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor. 

«  *  * 

Lee  Allen  is  now  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Belen  (N.  M.) 

News-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Colley  has  returned 
to  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  news  staff 
after  two  years  active  duty  with 
the  army.  He  was  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  31st  Infantry  Div. 
at  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 

V  •  * 

Dick  Otte  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  sports  staff.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  sports  staffs  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald  and  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

V  «  * 

Gene  Smedley,  Bloomington 
(III.)  Pantograph  reporter,  was  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  18th  annual 
“Ideal  Pantagrapher”  award  at  the 
21st  Greater  Pantagraph  Associa¬ 
tion  banquet. 

*  •  * 

Arthur  Price,  editorial  page 
editor,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  this  month  observed  his 
50th  anniversary  of  newspaper 
work.  He  joined  the  Examiner  in 
1917  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  for  25  years. 

*  *  « 

Herbert  Kupferberg,  editorial 
writer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 


and  his  wife  arrived  home  May  20 
on  the  liner  He  de  France  from  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

«  *  * 

David  Jackson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  War¬ 
rior  as  a  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Rexine  Hardyman  has  been 
named  society  reporter  for  the 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent.  She 
succeeds  Brownlow  Beaver,  who 
is  now  a  general  news  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Williams  is  on  the 
news  staff  of  Tulelake  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Thornton  M.  Tice  has  joined 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News 
reportorial  staff  after  serving  with 
Newport  (Va.)  News  Times-Her- 
ald,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

*  *  « 

Chuck  Brady,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Sandia  (N.  M.)  Crossroads, 
is  now  with  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-Whig. 

«  «  V 

William  Ahern,  sports  editor. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier.  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Greater  New  Haven  Base¬ 
ball  League. 

*  *  V 

Kinsley  McWhorter,  Jr.,  has 
rejoined  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News  news  staff  after  resigning 
three  months  ago  to  take  an  ad¬ 
vertising  selling  job  with  station 
WROV. 

*  V  * 

Roy  F.  Valitchka,  managing 
editor,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Tribune,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 


peal  and  staff  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  31  years,  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  merit  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Army  June  18  in 
recognition  of  his  work  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Bertz.  sports  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  for  36 
years  and  member  of  the  sports 
staff  for  43  years,  received  a  watch 
and  life  membership  from  Oregon 
AAU,  and  $3,200  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  from  friends  and  admirers 
at  a  testimonial  dinner. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  Patterson  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
copy  rim.  He  formerly  worked  as 
sports  editor  on  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Morning  Press,  and  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Picayune 
(Miss.)  Item  and  the  Slidell  (La.) 
Weekly  News. 

*  *  * 

A.  G.  (Lon)  Atkin,  formerly 
with  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  news  desk 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot. 

V  V  * 

Bill  Beck,  who  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  Arlington  County,  Virginia, 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  telegraph 
desk  force  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News. 

*  «  * 

M.  Jean  Jordan,  sports  editor, 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard,  recently 
was  honored  by  the  Butte  Press 
Club  on  completion  of  40  years’ 
service  with  Butte  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

James  Dipple.  formerly  with 

the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick  and  Blizzard. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Personal 

vontiniieii  from  page  31 

Frank  Stout,  former  member 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trihune- 
Scrantonian,  recently  joined  the 
Scranton  Times. 

*  *  * 

Linton  Von  Beroldingen,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  director,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  and  David 
Darrah,  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune 
correspondent  and  Mrs.  Darrah 
sailed  from  New  York  May  14. 

*  *  * 

Donald  F.  North,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher,  Mystic  Val¬ 
ley  (Conn.)  Mirror-Journal,  and 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  weekly  Litchfield  (Conn.)  En¬ 
quirer. 
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Walier  Christopherson,  city 
editor,  Montreal  Gazette,  flew  from 
Vancouver  May  17  for  a  10-day 
.stay  in  Aastralia. 

«  «  * 

L.  H.  SwANBERG,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Waldorf,  formerly  on 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
joined  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
E.xaminer,  and  is  in  charge  of  its 
Santa  Clara  county  news  bureau. 

*  *  4> 

William  H.  (Bill)  Pohl,  radio¬ 
television  editor,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  rounds  out  40  years 
with  that  paper  on  Decoration  Day. 

*  *  * 

William  French,  Toronto  Globe 
A  Mail  reporter,  has  been  awarded 
the  fourth  annual  Canadian  Asso¬ 
ciated  Nieman  Fellowship  for  study 
at  Harvard  University. 

*  *  * 

Al  Powers,  former  staffer  with 
the  Lake  County  bureau  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
bureau  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Elliot  Cushing,  who  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
in  1952  to  take  a  position  at  Ba¬ 
tavia  Downs  race  track,  has  been 
appointed  New  York  State  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States 
Trotting  Association,  with  offices 
in  New  York  City. 

*  * 

Louts  Engelke  and  B.  J.  (Tex) 
Burkett,  former  staffers,  San  A  nr 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express-News,  have 
entered  the  public  relations  field 
in  Texas. 

*  * 

Francis  Thomas,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post  and 
recently  account  executive  with  the 
Steve  Hannagan  public  relations 
organization,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Flournoy  &  Gibbs,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  public  relations  firm. 

Hi  *  * 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  former 
sports  editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Beach 
Sun  and  with  the  city  desk,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  Monmouth  Park 
Jockey  Club,  Oceanporl,  N.  J. 

*  Hs  nt 

Henry  A.  Selib,  city  editor, 
Boston  Jewish  (Mass.)  Advocate, 
has  resigned  that  post  to  open  a 
public  relations  and  publicity  office 
in  Boston. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dick  Beamish,  farm  reporter 

during  the  last  four  years  for  the 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald,  has  re- 
.signed  to  become  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Western  Producer,  farm 
weekly  published  in  Saskatoon, 
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‘‘Go  and  darken  the  doorstep  of  every  city  room  from  here  to  L.  Ad” 


Sask.  He  succeeded  Gordon  Sis¬ 
sons,  who  recently  returned  to  the 
Leader-Post  at  Regina,  Sask.,  as  a 
staff  photographer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Franklin  S.  Riley,  Jr.,  former 
reporter  and  city  deskman  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  after  five  years’  service  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  public 
relations  office  of  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  in  Pittsburgh, 

*  •  V 

Noah  Z.  LaMountain,  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  for  20 
years  and  for  the  last  eight  news 
director  of  radio  station  WMAS, 
Springfield,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  for  the  Spring- 
field  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  LaMountain  broke  in¬ 
to  newswork  in  a  three-year  stretch 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  .starting  in  1923. 

In  Military  Service 

Ray  Mott,  circulation  employe 
at  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

*  V  * 

Col.  Kenneth  W.  Dalton,  for¬ 
merly  with  Salem  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  newspapers,  is  the  new  de¬ 
puty  assistant  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Quartermaster  Training  Command 
of  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

■ 

22,000  See  Show 

Ch  arlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  recently 
completed  a  three-night  “Better 
Living”  show  attracting  22,000  per¬ 
sons  who  viewed  displays  in  102 
booths  by  more  than  60  exhibitors. 
The  “Better  Living”  edition  of  the 
Observer  carried  82,138  inches  of 
paid  copy  on  the  event.  F.  Earl 
Crawford,  Observer  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  had  charge  of  the 
show. 


Niagara  Falls 
Centennial  in 
144-Page  Issue 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  marked 
its  100th  anniversary  with  a  144- 
page  issue.  May  17,  which  con¬ 
tained  188,622  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  press  run  was  8,000  in 
excess  of  normal. 

The  special  sections,  prepared 
without  extra  help  and  only  34 
hours  of  overtime  in  the  editorial 
department,  were  printed  on  two 
Sundays. 

Founded  by  William  Pool  and 
B.  F.  Sleeper,  the  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  edition  May  17, 
1854.  Several  attempts  at  daily 
publication  were  made  prior  to 
1893,  but  for  its  first  39  years, 
the  Gazette  existed  as  a  weekly. 

Then,  on  March  17,  1893, 

started  the  uninterrupted  daily 
publication  which  has  continued 
to  this  day. 

Peter  A.  Porter  had  purchased 
the  newspaper  in  1881  to  become 
the  first  of  a  series  of  publishers 
who  would  guide  the  publication 
until  1911  when  Alanson  C.  Deuel 
gained  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  publishing  company.  Since 
that  year,  the  management  has  not 
changed. 

Through  the  years,  the  Gazette 
has  continued  to  grow,  outlasting 
other  Niagara  Falls  publications, 
including  the  old  Niagara  Falls 
Journal,  which  the  Gazette  pur¬ 
chased  in  1918. 

Eight  editors  have  served  the 
Gazette  since  the  paper’s  found¬ 
ing.  They  are  Mr.  Pool,  1854-80; 
Don  C.  Collins,  1880-90;  Orrin  E. 
Dunlap,  1890-95;  Ernest  H. 
Wands,  1895-97;  Sherman  Morse, 
1897-98;  Eugene  R.  White,  1898- 
1906;  N.  Franklin  Maddever, 
1906-46,  and  Thomas  J.  Berri- 
gan,  1946  to  the  present. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

43  Gradyites  on  Staff 
Attest  to  Dean*s  Service 


Athens,  Ga. 

George  C.  Biggers,  president, 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  silver  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  May  21,  hon¬ 
oring  Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  charter  member  and 
faculty  adviser  of  the  University 
chapter. 

William  S.  Morris  III,  son  of 
the  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  as  the 
newly  installed  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  presented  Dean  Drewry, 
on  behalf  of  the  chapter,  a  console 
radio  and  record  player.  He  also 
presented  a  plaque  of  appreciation 
to  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Georgia  chapter,  James  T.  Shep¬ 
pard,  of  Edison. 

Earned  3  Degrees 

Mr.  Biggers  recalled  that  Dean 
Drewry  came  to  the  University 
and  earned  three  degrees:  a  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  in  1921;  a  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  in  1922;  and  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  in  1925.  It  was  in  1922 
that  he  became  associated  with  the 
school  of  journalism. 

“His  greatest  success,”  Mr.  Big¬ 
gers  said,  “is  measured  in  the  fine 
young  people  he  has  trained  and 
sent  out  from  this  school  to  carry 
his  ideals  into  every  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“A  few  days  ago,  I  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  staffs  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  and  our 
radio  and  TV  stations.  It  might 
surprise  you  to  know  that  work¬ 
ing  for  WSB  and  WSB-TV  we  have 
five  persons  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism;  in  our  business,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion  and  magazine  de¬ 
partments,  we  have  four  others. 

“On  the  Constitution  news  and 
editorial  staff,  there  are  13  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Grady  School.  And  on 
the  Atlanta  Journal  news  staff,  we 
have  an  amazing  total  of  21  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  Drewry- 
trained. 

“To  me,  this  illustrates  better 
than  any  other  way  1  could  express 
how  we  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  feel  about  John  EI- 
dridge  Drewry.” 

Baker  and  Hohenberg 
Get  New  Assignments 

Professor  Richard  T.  Baker 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  Professor  John 
Hohenberg,  secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  the  academic  year  1954-55, 


Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  announc¬ 
ed  this  week. 

These  two  men  will  share  the 
administrative  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Columbia  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  under  Dean  Acker¬ 
man’s  direction  next  year.  During 
the  absence  of  Professor  Roscoe 
Ellard  on  sabbatical  leave  for  the 
Winter  session  and  Professor  John 
Foster  for  the  Spring  session,  pro¬ 
fessor  Baker  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  administration  of 
the  teaching  staff. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Pulitzer  Prizes, 


Dean  Ackerman  expressed  the  de¬ 
sire  to  withdraw  as  secretary  after 
22  years  in  that  office.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Board  has  always  been  separate 
from  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and 
therefore,  the  change  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Dean  Ackerman’s 
status  as  dean  and  professor  of 
journalism. 

Professor  Baker,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  1937,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  since  1943. 

Pulitzer  Scholarships 

Dean  Ackerman  also  announced 
the  award  of  the  1954  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarships  to  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaperman  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  City  newspaper 
staffs. 

The  awards,  for  $1,500  each, 
will  enable  the  winners  to  study 
abroad  during  the  coming  year. 

This  year’s  winners: 

Langevin  Cote,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
who,  after  graduation,  will  be  a 


reporter  on  the  Montreal  Gazette; 

Henrik  Krogius,  Brooklyn,  who, 
after  graduation,  will  be  a  reporter 
on  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

William  B.  Seward,  Queens,  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Three  alternates  are:  George 
Allen,  who  for  seven  years  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information; 
Joseph  Backus,  editor  of  the  North 
East  (Pa.)  Weekly  Breeze,  and 
George  Dalen,  New  York,  a  for¬ 
mer  special  agent  for  the  F.B.I. 
who  has  accepted  a  post  with  the 
All  Star  Sports  Associates  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Winners  of  two  Sackett  Graduate 
Scholarships  of  $300  each  are: 

Frank  Farese,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.,  who  after  graduation,  is  to 
be  news  editor  of  the  Bernardsville 
News,  and  Robert  Fowler,  who  is 
to  return  to  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News,  from  which  he  has 
been  on  leave. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Power  of  Want  Ads  Told 


On  250th  Anniversary 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Thl  250th  birthday  of  Classified 
in  this  country  did  not  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  The  three  want  ads  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  1-8,  1704  issue 
of  the  Boston  (Ma.ss.)  News  Let¬ 
ter  were  the  subject  of  much  news¬ 
paper  editorializing,  promotion  and 
speech  making.  And  rightly  so  as 
is  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune. 

Said  the  editorial  in  part: 

“During  the  250  years  that  have 
followed  the  placing  of  these  first 
three  ads,  classified  advertising  has 
tilled  all  kinds  of  needs  for  all 
sorts  of  men.  George  Washington 
sold  lands  he  held  along  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Kanawha  rivers  with 
want  ads.  Today,  real  estate  bro¬ 
kers  invest  83  per  cent  of  their  ad- 
verti-sing  budgets  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Benjamin  Franklin  placed  a 
classified  ad  when  someone  took 
his  wife's  prayer  book  from  Frank¬ 
lin’s  church  pew.  Since  his  day, 
hundreds  of  Americans  have  used 
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lost  and  found  ad.s  to  recover  lost 
items.  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
secured  someone  to  fill  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  an 
ad. 

Nixon  Attracted 

“A  series  of  classified  ads  appeal¬ 
ing  for  funds  placed  by  a  New 
York  advertising  man  in  1950 
started  the  Eisenhower  for  Presi¬ 
dent  boom  and  a  want  ad  appeal¬ 
ing  for  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  1946  congressional  race  in  Ca¬ 
lifornia  put  Richard  Nixon  on  the 
path  of  the  Vicepre-sidency. 

‘These  are  but  a  few  incidents 
of  classified  action  power  involv¬ 
ing  great  names.  The  record  of  re¬ 
sults  achieved  through  want  ads  by 
plain  folks  is  incalculable.  Yes, 
during  the  past  250  years  the  great 
and  the  obscure  alike  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  use  of  want  ads. 

"John  Campbell,  who  founded 
the  News  Letter,  reasoned  well 
250  years  ago  in  thinking  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  welcome  classified  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  sure  and  simple  means 
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of  telling  others  about  ‘any  houses, 
lands,  tenements,  farms,  ships  ves¬ 
sels,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
etc.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  goods 
lost.’  Since  this  humble  beginning 
made  by  classified  in  his  paper,  it 
has  become  big  business.  There  are 
newspapers  in  America  that  carry 
today  more  than  one  million  want 
ads  every  year.  Last  month  the 
News  Tribune  ran  32,000  ads  in 
its  classified  advertising  section.” 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union  also  carried  an  editorial. 
Fleaded  “Mass  Readership  is  Want 
■Ad’s  Secret,”  the  editorial  points 
to  the  amazing  versatility  of  clas¬ 
sified.  It  tells  how  Franklin  also 
used  classified  to  induce  farmers  to 
piovide  150  wagons  to  transport 
the  ill  fated  British  expedition 
against  the  French  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne. 

Using  a  more  recent  example 
it  relates  how  applicants  swamped 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  when  he  ran 
a  classified  ad  in  1900  seeking  com¬ 
panions  for  his  hazardous  North 
Pole  expedition.  It  concludes: 
“These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
classified  action-power  invoilving 
great  names.  In  250  years  that 
power  has  increased  tremendously 
and  is  still  growing.” 

CAs  Promoted 

The  same  issue  of  the  Times- 
Union  carried  a  promotion  ad, 
about  170  by  five  columns  linking 
classified’s  birthday  to  the  present 
pulling  power  of  the  Times-Union. 
Appropriately,  on  the  same  day 
too,  Harold  Ward,  the  paper’s 
CAM,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“Promoting  Cbssified  Advertising” 
before  the  Florida  Newspaper  Ex¬ 
ecutive’s  .Advertising  Association 
meeting  in  Ocala,  Fla.  Naturally 
he  alluded  to  classified’s  birthday. 

And,  Julia  J.  Rosenthal,  CAM 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Morning 
Journal,  did  the  inevitable.  She 
baked  a  birthday  cake  and  supplied 
want  ad  customers  with  pieces  un¬ 
til  it  was  all  gone.  In  a  splashy 
news  story  the  paper  cited  some 
additional  classic  want  ad  result 
stories  that  occurred  during  classi¬ 
fied’s  venerable  history: 

“.An  early  day  Astor  sold  his 
first  ware  through  a  want  ad  which 
read:  ‘German  flutes  of  superior 
quality  are  to  be  sold  at  this  Print¬ 
ing  office.  New  York  packet.’ 

“Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
ran  a  want  ad  in  the  New  York 
Gazette  or  Weekly  Post-Boy,  to 
announce  he  was  about  to  ‘set  up 
a  course  of  tuition  ...  in  the  new 
school  hou.se  adjoining  Trinity 
Church.’  Columbia  U’s  first  eight 
students  responded. 

Becknell  Places  Ad 

“On  June  25,  1821,  a  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Becknell  placed  a  want  ad  for 
the  government  in  the  Missouri 
Lick  Advertiser,  seeking  men  to 
travel  westward  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  for  horses  and  mules  and 
catching  wild  animals  of  all  vari¬ 
eties.  It  was  Capt.  Becknell’s  group 


which  blazed  the  Santa  Fe  Trail." 

Another  over-sized  editorial  on 
the  subject  was  carried  by  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lehman  to  Long  Beach 

•Too  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY  .  .  .  Lois 

G.  Smith,  CAM  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  announces  the  a-ssociation  of 
Carl  R.  Lehman,  Jr.,  as  classified 
promotion  manager.  Mr.  Lehman 
is  the  former  CAM  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Cal.)  Press  Democrat.  Mr. 
Lehman  is  the  1953-54  National 
Want  .Ad  Week  chairman  and  Na¬ 
tional  Promotion  chairman  for  the 
•Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  second  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  As.sociation  of  Western 
Classified  .Advertising  Managers. 

2-2-2  Service 

.  .  .  ‘Two  lines,  two  days,  $2,”  is 
the  way  the  Chicago  (111.)  Amer¬ 
ican  announced  its  new  want  ad 
service  in  a  full-page  promotion 
ad.  The  new  $2  want  ad  service 
started  May  23.  The  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Karl  Nations,  American 
classified  manager,  is  in  line  with 
the  trend  to  make  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  ad  pages  more  useful  as  the 
“people’s  marketplace.”  Advertisers 
needing  more  than  two  lines,  or 
want  to  run  their  ads  more  days, 
are  offered  the  following  rates; 

2  Days  3  Days  4  Days 
2line.s  ..  $2.  $3.  $4. 

3  lines  ....  3.  4.50  6. 

4  lines  . .  4.  6.  8. 

The  announcement  ad  states 

that  advertisers  can  charge  their 
$2  want  ads  if  they  have  a  tele¬ 
phone  listed  in  their  name.  Two 
dollar  want  ads  apply  only  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  Regular  commercial  rates 
arc  available  as  usual  to  business 
firms. 

Mr.  Nations  told  E&P  that  pub¬ 
lic  response  to  the  “2-2-2”  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  favorable  and  size¬ 
able,  with  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  voluntary  calls.  He  said 
it  will  take  more  than  first  week  of 
promotion  to  accurately  judge  the 
impact  on  want  ad  volume. 

■ 

Indiana  Daily  Makes 
Editorial  Changes 

Peru,  Ind. 

John  R.  Nixon,  former  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  sports  writer 
and  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Peru  Daily  Tribune  since  last  No¬ 
vember,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  that  publication,  J.  H 
Nixon,  Daily  Tribune  president, 
has  announced. 

At  the  same  time  Bill  L.  Jack- 
son,  acting  editor  since  the  illness 
of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  for¬ 
mer  Daily  Tribune  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor, 

Lloyd  D,  VanAman,  a  television 
announcer  with  station  KBAK-TV, 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  joins  the  staff  as 
a  news  reporter. 
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have  only  praise  lor  mm. 

How  about  management?  Frank  NeWSmeil  Schooled 
A.  Knight,  managing  editor  of  the  /^-  -i  r\  i 

Gazette,  says:  ^  Of  ClVIi  Defense 

“Anderson  has  a  free  hand.  He  Los  Angeles 

know.s  where  to  draw  the  line.  1  Nineteen  southern  California 
agree  with  most  of  the  things  he  reporters  and  newspaper  mechan- 
says,  but  sometimes  1  violently  dis-  ical  department  men  have  been 
agree.  But  he  makes  it  clear  that  assigned  to  go  to  school  for  six 
he’s  speaking  for  himself,  not  for  weekly  sessions  to  learn  about 
the  Gazette,  and  he  takes  the  rap  civil  defense, 
when  it  comes  along.  I  think  he  Purpose  of  the  course,  accord- 
has  a  large,  voiceless  audience,  ing  to  Les  Wagner,  Mirror  re- 
‘The  newsroom  was  flooded  with  porter  and  volunteer  public  infor- 
telephone  calls  on  the  one  Sunday  mat  ion  officer  for  the  Ninth  re- 
his  column  failed  to  appear.”  S>on  of  the  state  Office  of  Civil 

^  Defense,  is  to  give  every  newspa- 

P®'"  “  complete  fill-in  on  civil 
Birthday  hdltion  defense  plans. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Wagner,  “if 
The  La  Crosse  Tribune  cele-  there  ever  is  an  attack  the  papers 
brated  its  golden  anniversary  May  will  know  where  to  go  to  get  in- 
16  with  a  special  80-page  edition  formation.” 

depicting  a  50-year  picture  and  As  climax  to  the  course,  the 
story  form  review  of  the  Tribune’s  newspapermen  will  sit  in  at  head- 
activities,  growth  and  service  to  quarters  as  observers  June  14 
the  community.  for  a  nationwide  practice  alert. 


Anderson 


agers  riding  to  school.  He  calls 
them  “ignorant  young  clods.” 

Most  modernists  like  the  pop¬ 
ular  singers  of  the  day.  Not  .An¬ 
derson.  “Perry  Como,  Eddie  Fish¬ 
er  and  Johnny  Ray  ought  to  be 
taken  out  and  shot  down  like  dogs.” 

Preachers  Knocked 

A  syndicate  proposed  to  build  a 
race  track  near  a  sleepy  little  com¬ 
munity  between  Charleston  and 
Huntington.  The  entire  populace, 
headed  by  militant  church  leaders, 
rose  up  against  it.  Anderson’s  for 
it.  “If  preachers  want  to  reach  as 
many  sinners  as  they  say  they  do,” 
wrote  Anderson,  “this  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  opportunity  for  them.  I 
get  the  idea  that  they  don’t  want 
any  sinners  around.” 

■Anderson,  33,  is  just  a  part-time 
columnist.  He’s  also  the  Gazette’s 
city  editor.  He  manages  neatly  to 
keep  editor  Anderson  away  from 
columnist  Anderson.  All  week,  for 
instance,  he  bears  up  grimly  to 
charity  drives,  social  teas,  space 
grabbers  and  disappearing  report¬ 
ers.  On  Sundays,  he  has  his  re¬ 
venge. 

Once  he  delivered  a  vicious  blast 
at  charity  contributors.  “When,” 
he  asked,  “will  I  ever  meet  some¬ 
one  who  has  given  10  cents  to  the 
March  of  Dimes  without  asking  to 
get  his  picture  put  in  the  paper?” 

He  has  attacked  the  grading  sy.s- 
tem  used  in  Charleston  schools; 
he  has  sneered  at  what  he  calls 
“old,  wise,  spit-on-the-stove  phi¬ 
losophers”  (“most  of  those  cracker 
barrelers  are  actually  just  ignorant 
old  men”);  and  delights  in  making 
fun  of  women’s  organizations.  He 
smirks  gleefully  at  stupidity  where- 
ever  he  finds  it,  and  he  finds  it  all 
around  him. 

Column  Draws  Letters 

The  reader  reaction:  each  of 
his  Sunday  columns  draws  an  aver¬ 
age  of  six  letters  to  the  editor. 
Pour  letters  condemn  him  as  a 
menace  to  society  to  two  which 
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Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  .  . 
Louisville,  Kentucky  . 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  .  . 
Peoria,  Illinois  ... 
Dayton,  Ohio  ... 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Source:  Soles  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1954 


if  you’re  not  "in”  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  —  you’re  not  get¬ 
ting  your  share  of  local  retail  sales  .  .  . 
because  only  these  two  great  news¬ 
papers  provide  "saturation"  coverage  of 
the  local  San  Diego  market. 


CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Program  to  Follow 
Seminar-Panel  Style 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Members  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  are 
skipping  right  over  “today”  and 
plan  to  meet  “tomorrow’s  challenge 
to  circulation  management”  at 
their  seminar<onvention  at  Day¬ 
tona  Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
June  22-24. 

Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  first  vicepresident  and 
program  chairman,  has  arranged  a 
series  of  panel  sessions  that  will 
cover  all  phases  of  circulation 
management. 

Curtis  to  Be  Moderator 

High  on  the  list  Is  the  all-indus¬ 
try  panel  to  discuss  how  circula¬ 
tion  departments  can  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  success  of 
their  newspapers.  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  director,  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
will  serve  as  moderator  of  this 
panel  discussion.  Others  partici¬ 
pating  are: 

George  B.  Tobi,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  business  manager,  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  presenting 
the  advertising  viewpoint;  Lee 
Hills,  executive  editor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  giving  the  edi¬ 
torial  viewpoint;  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaif’n-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
president,  offering  publisher’s  view¬ 
point  and  Frank  Thayer,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  giving  a  “Bird’s  Eye 
Viewpoint.” 

“The  fact  that  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  of  Columbia  University 
will  moderate  the  top  panel  ses¬ 
sion,  with  other  newspaper  special¬ 
ists,  will  bring  a  favorful  touch  of 
seminar  influence  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  executives,”  said  Arthur  Da¬ 
niel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution,  ICMA  president.  “Mr. 
Staab  is  putting  together  a  program 
that  should  make  ICMA  history.” 


Tuesday  Morning — June  22 
9:30  a.ni.-12:15  p.m. 


Tuesday  Afternoon 
2:00  p.m.-3:00  p.m. 


3:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m.  tft  TTq#^ 

Workshop  Sessions — (Promotion)  Lead.  0 

ers,  group  assignments  and  meeting  _  _  _ 

places  will  be  announced  from  the  f 

Poor  nf  the  convention.  •  # 


Wednesday,  June  23 
9:30  a.m.-12:00  noon 


McCahill  Says 


Television  will  never  take  the 


Panel  Discussion— “In  the  Challenging  place  of  newspapers,  but  as  color 
Days  Ahead-  How  Can  the  Circida-  -j-y  becomes  popular  more  COlOt 


Secretary-Manager  Jack  Estes 
confides  that  there  has  been  “con¬ 
siderable  feuding”  between  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman  Staab  and  Milford 
V.  Clifton,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
Journal-News,  who  is  local  enter¬ 
tainment  chairman.  It  seems  that 
Staab’s  “work  and  study”  program 
has  caused  Clifton’s  entertainment 
plans  no  end  of  trouble.  Yet,  there 
will  be  lighter  moments  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach. 

“So,  it  looks  like  a  battle  royal,” 
says  Jack  Estes.  “Staab  is  a  man 
who  doesn’t  give  up  easily.  There 
is  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
business  program  chief  has  the  in¬ 
side  track.” 

Herewith  is  the  Daytona  Beach 
convention  program: 


tiun  Department  Contribute  Most  EL 
fectively  to  the  Success  of  the  News¬ 
paper?”  . 


will  also  have  to  come  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 


Moderator:  J.  Montgomery  Curtis  Db  vicepresident.  Forest  City  Publish- 
rector,  American  Press  Institute,  Lo*  i  j  j-  .  , 

•  -  mg  Company,  Cleveland,  predicted 


lumbia  University 


“The  Advertising  Department  Viewpoint”  gj  annual  convention  of  the 

mPsfneT  ManJge^.’  anr  AdrerS  Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 


Director,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Jour-  Association  last  week  at  London, 


Convention  Called  to  Order — President 
Daniel 

Invocation — Rev.  William  J.  Mullally, 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Daytona  Peach 
Address  of  U  elcome — Senator  Le  Hoy 
Collins,  Tallahassee 

Response — Geoige  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 
Post-dazette 

Introduction  of  New  Members — Waller 
Aronoff 

Five. Minute  Report  for  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors— Jack  Calvin 
Five-Minute  Report  of  Treasurer — -L.  W. 
McFetridge 

Five-Minute  Report  of  Secretary-Man¬ 
ager,  Central  Office — Jack  Estes 
Committee  Chairmen  —  Three-minute 
“Thumb-Nail”  reports  of  Committee 
chairmen. 

President's  Address — Arthur  Daniel 
Safe  Driving  Awards— -Clark  Farber, 
Chairman,  and  Capt.  R.  A.  Cooke, 


ANPA,  New  York  City 
Report  of  Local  Entertainment  Commit¬ 
tee 


f  MODERN  WIDE 
RANGE  LINOTYPES 
CUT  COSTS  BY 
KEYBOARDING 
THE  LARGER  TYPE  SIZES 
FOR  HEADS  AND  DISPLAY 
_  i 


MER6ENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


5«(  in  mem&ert  of  tR<  LlnoCyp*  Spartan  tamitjf 


I  or  28  years  iWeiv 
J  ork's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service. 


230  Broadway,  New  York 


“The  Editorial  Department  Viewpoint”  ,  r-  n  .u 

—Lee  Hills,  Executive  Editor,  Detroit  The  London  Free  Press,  through 
Free  Press  .  Motlcy  Hutchison,  circulation 

“The  General  Manager’s  and  Publisii-  i,~o.  to  the  associa- 

Viewixjint"— Byron  c.  Vedder,  manager,  was  nosi  lo  me  associa- 


Generat  Manager,  Champaign-Urbana  tion  at  a  dinner  and  entertainment. 

s-  ■  V  u  W.  J.  Blackburn,  president  and 

The  Birds  Eye  Viewpoint  — Frank  .  ,.  i  j  c 

Thaver,  Professor  of  Journalism,  Uni-  managing  director,  London  Fret 


versity  of  Wisconsin 
(.\uthor  of  the  new  book  “Newspaper 
Business  Management”) 


Wednesday  Afternoon 
2:00  p.m.-3:00  p.m. 

Election  of  Officers 


3:00  p.m.-5:00  p.m. 


Press  Printing  Company  Ltd., 
urged  circulation  managers  to 
“keep  the  pressure  on”  publishers 
to  ensure  the  newspaper  which 
they  had  to  sell  was  a  good  prod¬ 
uct. 

Profes-sor  I.  L.  Wild,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  Uni- 


EXPF.NSF.  -  REVENUE  -  DISTRIBU-  versity  of  Western  Ontario  was 
TION — -Wlork-shop  Sessions  Leaders,  guest  speaker  at  nOOn. 


group  assignments  and  meeting  places 
will  be  announced  from  the  floor  of 
the  convention  _ 


Thursday,  June  24 
9:30  a.m.-ll:00  a.m. 


»r  of  Ormston,  vicepresident  of 

Financial  Collection  Agencies,  To- 
n~i  ronto,  told  the  association  “a  bet¬ 
ter  business  tone  is  shown  in  sever¬ 
al  directions,  and  developing  eco- 


Workshon  I.e.-,ders’  reports  and  discus-  trends  SUggest  the  bottom  Of 

sion  of  accomplishments.  Inspection  of  the  current  dip  may  be  reached. 


promotion  exhibits  John  Tindal,  circulation  manager 

11:00  a.m.-12:00  noon  Toronto  Telegram,  illustrat¬ 

ed  methods  of  training  carrier 
.\ddress:  “Your  Human  Relations  Pro-  hoyS  with  the  USC  of  slide  pictUrCS. 


11:00  a.m.-12:00  noon 


gram” — Admiral  Frederick  J.  Bell.  /-.... 

Executive  Vice  President,  National  Guy  Angers,  Ottawa  Le  DrOtt, 

Automobile  Dealers  Association  was  clcCtcd  pr&sident  of  tnC  ASSO- 

.  ,  ciation;  J.  R.  Potts,  Toronto  Tele- 

Attemoon  gram,  first  vicepresident;  1.  B.  Mac- 

2:00  p.m  — Meeting  of  Board  of  Direct-  Callum,  Halifax  Herald,  second 


Court  Clears  Daily 


vicepresident,  and  William  I. 
Stewart,  St.  Thomas  Times-Jour- 
mil,  third  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  since  1933 


Of  Delivery  Boy  Mishap  will  be  president  when  CCMA 
Reading,  Pa  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary. 


•Vdiircss:  “Help  Us  Train  Tomorrow’s 
Leaders"  —  William  G.  Saltonstall, 
Principal,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
(.4  qufstioit  aiid-ans-.ver  session  will  fol- 
lozv  Str.  Saltonstall' s  address) 


A  jury  in  Common  Pleas  Court! 


Berks  County,  found  that  the  dleton,  Hamilton  Spectator,  secre- 
Potlstown  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Pub-  Matthews,  Stratford 


lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Potts-  Beacon  Herald,  treasurer,  and  G. 
town  Mercury,  was  not  liable  for  Sloan,  Montreal  Star,  convention 


damages  arising  from  an  automo-  secretary 


bile  accident  involving  an  inde-  Next  year’s  convention  will  ^ 
pendent  route  carrier.  ’i'  Halifax.  The  Fall  session  will 

The  jury  said  that  the  evidence  Montreal.  ^ 

failed  to  support  an  employer-em-  j 

ploye  relationship  and  therefore  ABC  in  Canada 
the  company  was  not  liable.  In  connection  with 


In  connection  with  its  40th  an- 


Irving  Wahl,  who  purchased  news-  Circulations  has  published  a  ha^ 


papers  from  the  publising  com-  j’ook  on  “ABC  in  Canada,”  hst- 
pany  and  sold  them  to  subscribers  '"8  the  membership  there.  More 
along  a  route  established  by  him-  98%  of  the  circulation  of 


self.  The  jury  failed  to  see  any  daily  newspapers  in  Canada  is 
evidence  that  control  and  direction  measured  by  ABC  today. 


of  Mr.  Wahl’s  activities  were  ex-  ■ 

ercised  by  the  defendant  publish-  50th  Anniversary 
ing  company.  Crosse,  Wis. 

Suit  was  brought  because  of  in-  La  Crosse  Tribune  published  a 


juries  to  Charles  Gruber  suffered  90-page  50th  anniversary  edition 
in  a  highway  accident  at  his  Sunday,  May  16.  Open  hoase  was 
school  by  the  boy’s  parents.  held  during  the  ensuing  week. 
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Damages  were  assessed  against  niversary,  the  Audit  Bureau  |  rv 
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^ehin 


Ind  the  Reporters 


tucceSS 


On-Spot  Probing  Makes 
Best  Reporting— Ascoli 


An  Italian-born  professor  of 
jurisprudence  and  political  philoso¬ 
phy  who  fled  from  fascism  at¬ 
tempted  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  experi¬ 
ment  when  he 
founded  the  Re¬ 
porter  magazine 
in  April,  1949. 

Five  years  lat¬ 
er,  Dr.  Max  As¬ 
coli  reflected  on 
the  original  pros¬ 
pectus — “a  maga¬ 
zine  of  facts  and 
ideas,  not  of 
news  or  of  opin¬ 
ion” — and  restated  his  basic  prem¬ 
ise  in  these  words: 

“There  are  concrete,  hard,  some¬ 
times  nasty  situations  which  need 
a  far  more  thorough  exploration 
than  any  newspaper  can  allow. 

“There  are  situations  today  that 
just  cannot  be  left  to  tomorrow’s 
historian.s.  The  job  of  reporting 
and  analysis  has  to  be  done  now 
— and  in  readable  journalistic 
terms.” 

Acquires  Another  .Magazine 

The  Reporter  has  made  a  five¬ 
fold  increase  in  circulation,  to 
95,000  copies,  since  1951;  a  period 
in  which  it  won  a  George  Polk 
Award  for  a  series  on  wiretapping 
and  a  Washington  Post  commen¬ 
dation  for  a  China  Lobby  series. 

Another  milestone  in  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  growth  —  acquisition  of 
World  magazine’s  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers — will  be  reached  with  the  July 
6  issue  when  the  Reporter  will 
have  a  eircuation  in  excess  of  100,- 
000. 

Dr.  Ascoli,  the  onetime  univer¬ 
sity  lecturer,  American  citizen  since 
1939,  and  government  official  (in 
the  cultural  relations  section  of  the 
Inter-American  office),  was  asked 
to  explain  how  the  Reporter’s  edi¬ 
torial  philosophy  succeeds  in  bal¬ 
ancing  so  delicately  on  the  tight¬ 
rope  of  interpretive  reporting. 

“What  1  was  after,”  Dr.  Ascoli 
said,  “was  a  publication  which 
would  present  the  facts  that  really 
mattered.  I  thought  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  from  ‘newsworthi¬ 
ness’  would  be  a  relief  to  American 
readers.  The  Reporter  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  facts  that  our  nation 
has  to  grapple  with  in  order  to 
maintain  its  leadership  in  the  free 
world.” 

No  Wizardry  in  Research 

New.spapers  and  news  magazines 
^nerally  do  a  good  job  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public,  he  concedes,  and 
some  do  a  superb  job. 

At  the  beginning,  he  reviewed, 
the  Reporter  had  a  fine  staff  (Le- 


land  Stowe,  Llewelyn  White,  Wil¬ 
liam  Harlan  Hale,  Gouverneur 
Paulding,  and  others)  and  a  good 
research  department. 

“But,”  he  went  on,  “I  soon  came 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  wizardry 
of  writing  or  research  that  can  take 
the  place  of  on-the-spot  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  applies,  of  course,  not 
only  to  foreign,  but  also  to  domes¬ 
tic  coverage.  Incidentally,  I  still 
find  it  easier  to  get  good  stories 
from  abroad  than  from  the  regions 
and  states  of  our  own  country.  I 
find  it  still  much  easier  to  get  a 
good  story  from  Pakistan  than 
from  Arkansas. 

“I  have  told  the  staff  countless 
times  at  our  editorial  meetings; 
‘Let’s  keep  our  shirt  on;  let’s  never 
get  shrill.’  Sometimes  the  provo¬ 
cation  to  get  shrill  is  very  great, 
but  our  experience  proves  that  a 
detailed,  well-documented  expose 
of  a  nasty  situation  pays  much 
better  than  any  irate  indictment. 

‘Give  All  the  Facts’ 

“Our  aim  is  to  give  all  the  facts 
and  background-to-the-facts  so  that 
readers  can  formulate  their  own 
perspective  and  viewpoint  amid  the 
rush  and  pressure  of  events. 

“The  Reporter’s  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  has  proved 
that  such  adult  journalism  is  want¬ 
ed — not  just  by  specialists — but 
by  a  cross-section  of  readers 
throughout  the  country.” 

■ 

Leo  Cadison  Retires 
From  Justice  Dept. 

Washington 

Leo  Cadison  has  retired  as  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Department  of  Ju.stice  after  18 
years’  service  under  eight  attor¬ 
neys  general,  and  with  a  record  he 
considers  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  no  information  he  gave  out 
ever  was  retracted  and  no  news¬ 
paperman  broke  his  confidence. 

Mr.  Cadison  will  devote  more 
time  to  the  job  of  editor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Citizen¬ 
ship  in  which  he  has  .served  since 
its  inception  eight  years  ago,  and  to 
his  duties  as  counsellor  to  the 
Washington  Big  Brother  Move¬ 
ment,  warring  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

He  reached  the  Federal  retire¬ 
ment  age  of  70  last  week.  A 
reporter  since  he  was  17  yeans  old, 
he  was  sports  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  later  its  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  He  was  engaged 
in  news  and  real  estate  work  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  when  he  accepted 
an  offer  to  work  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1936. 


^4  of  a  teriet  by  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventiat  Church 


and  his  Moiief- 


IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  that  North  American  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  in  1953  gave  $181  to  religious 
work  for  every  man  woman,  and  child  in  the 
church  membership. 

We’ve  been  asked:  What  kind  of  church 
program  is  it  that  enlists  such  deep-digging 
support?  We  don’t  profess  to  be  completely 
objective  on  the  subject,  but  we  have  it  sized 
up  about  like  this. 


No  program  in  itself  commands  such 
loyalty.  The  important  thing  is  the  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  program.  For  Adventism,  this 
could  be  expressed  as  an  invigorating  belief 
that  Christ  is  soon  to  return,  and  a  compelling 
sense  of  responsibility  to  tell  others  the  story. 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  (good  news)  to  every  creatuTe,’’  the 
Bible  says. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a 
typical  Adventist  more  important  than  shar¬ 
ing  the  hope  in  a  coming  Christ,  he  puts  his 
money  where  his  heart  is.  It’s  about  that 
simple,  the  way  we  see  it. 

Next  Saturday,  June  5,  some  25,000  Sev¬ 
enth-day  Adventists  will  observe  the  closing 
Sabbath  of  their  47th  international  conference 
in  San  Francisco.*  The  day  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  an  official  restatement  of  this  basic 
belief  in  the  return  of  Christ  that  motivates 
Adventist  activity. 

We  hope  that  a  digest  of  this  statement 
gets  to  you  either  directly  or  on  the  wires, 
for  your  examination.  Many  of  your  readers 
will  be  interested  in  it — some  for  the  op¬ 
timism  they  may  derive  from  it,  others  simply 
for  the  information  it  contains  on  what  makes 
Adventists  act — and  give — ^the  way  they  do. 

An  informative  booklet.  Your  Friends  the 
Adventists,  giving  facts  on  our  beliefs  and 
activities  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Write : 


Seventh-day  Adventist  Bureau  of  Press  Relations 


WASHINGTON  12,  D.  C. 

New  York  Office:  Helen  Smith,  HAvemeyer  4-8448 

- For  the  Record - 

Adventists  in  North  America  gave  $47,7b2,827  last  year. 
Foreign  missions  funds  contributed  were  $11,947,578.  (A 
single,  massive  foreign  missions  offering  will  be  given  June  5 
at  the  session  in  San  Francisco.  Four  years  ago,  this  offering 
was  $340,000.)  World-wide  baptized  membership  for  1953 
is  924,822;  total  adherents,  1,187,883. 

*  For  covoragt,  wir«:  H.  B.  Wtoks,  Civic  Auditorium  Prtsi  Room. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reds  Expected  Favors 
For  Photos'  Cicero 

By  JcEines  L.  CoUings 


Dave  Cicero,  a  young  man  back 
from  the  wars,  was  talking  about 
the  way  the  Reds  operated  in  Korea. 

You  had  to 
butter  them  up, 
the  International 
News  Photos 
cameraman  was 
saying. 

“1  know  it's  a 
touchy  subject,” 

Dave  said.  “At 
any  rate  we 
didn’t  like  the 
Red  correspond¬ 
ents — two  promi¬ 
nent  ones,  in  par¬ 
ticular;  the  two  who  did  mast  of 
the  negotiating. 

“However,  we  had  to  make  deals 
with  them  to  get  pictures.  We 
had  to  give  them  liquor,  cameras 
and  photo  equipment  in  return  for 
pictures  that  we  realized,  of  course, 
were  Red  propaganda.” 

Dave,  a  tall,  30-year-old  bach¬ 
elor  with  Indian-like  features,  had 
plenty  of  months  and  minutes  for 
his  observations.  He  said  that, 
next  to  Warren  Lee  of  UPN,  he 
had  .spent  more  time  in  Korea  than 
anyone  else — three  years  altogeth¬ 
er,  with  sidebars  thrown  in,  so 
that  his  actual  coverage  total  was 
two-and-a-half-years. 

One  Fond  Memory 

One  of  his  fondest  memories 
involves  General  Dean.  By  cable, 
Dave  requested,  while  the  soldier 
was  imprisoned,  that  pictures  be 
made  of  Mrs.  Dean  and  the  new 
home  she  had  bought,  and  a  grand¬ 
child  he  had  never  seen. 

Soon  after,  the  pictures  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Dave.  He  said  he  took 
them  to  Panmunjom  and  gave  them 
to  Communist  correspondents  to 
pass  along  to  the  general. 


“1  asked  the  correspondents,”  Dave 
said,  “to  get  a  shot  of  Dean  look¬ 
ing  at  the  pictures.  They  obliged, 
eventually.  When  he  was  released, 
he  said  in  an  interview  that  one  of 
the  highlights  of  his  incarceration 
was  getting  those  pictures.  He 
thanked  me  personally.” 

At  the  moment  of  these  remarks, 
the  INP  photographer  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Geneva,  where  peace 
is  as  muddled  as  it  was  post-bullet- 
ing  in  Korea,  and  Dave  was  en- 
route  to  his  former,  less  hostile 
hunting  grounds,  Hollywood,  after 
a  breather  in  New  York. 

He  explained  that  when  the  war 
in  Korea  broke,  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  film  city  and  cheese¬ 
cake. 

“1  was  bored  with  it.”  he  grinned. 
"But  now,  after  three  years  of  that, 

I  think  I  can  look  at  cheesecake 
again.” 

David  Lo  Cicero  is  a  modest 
fellow.  Rated  by  an  INP  execu¬ 
tive  as  the  photographer  who  made 
the  best  pictures  out  of  that  war 
spot,  Mr.  Cicero  understated  every¬ 
thing. 

That  remark  about  cheesecake 
— that  was  the  biggest  understate¬ 
ment  of  all. 

Jones  Urges  More 
Picture-Making 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  director,  news 
and  editorial  office,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  said  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Press  Photographers  Short 
Course  last  week  that  “photo-jour¬ 
nalism,”  now  underrated,  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  of  a  stepchild  in 
the  business  if  the  men  concerned 
with  pictures  don't  face  up  to  tele¬ 
vision’s  challenge. 

He  urged  there  be  more  “picture 
making  and  less  picture  taking,” 
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Jack  Hutton  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  won  best  of  show  and 
first,  spot  news  (papers  over  50,000)  in  the  recent  Ohio  AP  photo  con¬ 
test  with  this  picture  showing  the  weird-looking  path  left  by  a  tornado. 


and  as  for  caption  writers,  he  had 
this  to  say:  “There  must  be  a 
proper  wedding  of  words  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Because  cutlines  are  often 
too  indefinite,  the  photographer  is 
lasing  a  lot  of  help  in  realizing  the 
full  impact  of  his  picture.” 

Hoffman  Heads  PPANY 

Leon  Hoffman  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  New  York, 
succeeding  Jack  Downey,  same  pa¬ 
per,  who  had  been  in  three  .suc¬ 
cessive  terms. 

A  Rosy  Picture 

Bob  Free  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  was  driving  around  looking 
for  human-interest  material.  He 
saw  a  guy  sound  asleep  on  a  curb, 
wreaths  hung  around  his  neck,  and 
made  a  shot. 

The  next  day  a  local  flori.st  saw 
the  picture  in  Bob's  paper  and  went 
about  having  the  man  arrested. 

The  florist  said  he  had  hired  the 
fellow  to  sell  the  flowers,  not  dis¬ 
appear  and  sleep  with  them.  The 
prisoner  was  fined  $.^0  and  costs. 

Hot  Flash 

If  Jimmy  Babb  of  the  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune  Is  leery  of  this 
electronics  age,  he  has  good  rea¬ 
son  to  be. 

A  demonstrator  in  his  home¬ 
town  was  showing  off  an  electronic 
range,  reportedly  the  latest  thing  in 
cookers. 

When  Jimmy  stepped  up  for  a 
picture,  the  range’s  agitations  ex¬ 
ploded  three  bulbs  in  his  pocket. 
Not  even  Marilyn  Monroe  could 
do  that. 

EDITOR  & 


Another  Ban 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Clarence 
J.  Cros-sland,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
has  banned  photos  of  a  flag  presen¬ 
tation  to  new  citizens  in  his  court¬ 
room. 

The  judge  said  if  he  allowed 
such  pictures  it  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Canon  35  of  the  AB.\. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
ran  a  picture  of  the  judge,  along 
with  a  story  on  his  action.  The 
photo  shows  the  judge  in  his  court¬ 
room.  He  didn’t  object  to  its  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  Zanesville  Signal 
photographer,  some  time  previous¬ 
ly,  the  Dispatch  said. 

New  Job  for  jeem 

Jean  Cunningham  has  left  the 
Twin  City  (N.  C.)  Sentinel  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal  -  Times, 
where  she’ll  start  June  1.  She  was 
the  only  full-time  woman  news 
photographer  in  the  Carolinas. 

Double  Exposure 

Tony  Stein,  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Daily  Advance,  called  fire  division 
headquarters  last  week  to  fill  out 
his  notes  on  a  fire  he’d  just  cov¬ 
ered.  Firemen  had  another  bit  of 
information  for  him:  His  own  car 
was  on  fire. 

Baltimore's  Best 

Top  prize  in  the  Baltimore  Press 
Photographers  Association’s  1953 
contest  was  awarded  to  AP’s 
Frank  Maggio  for  his  picture  of  a 
plunging  fullback. 

Other  first  prizes  went  to:  Rich¬ 
ard  Stacks,  Sunpapers,  a  snow 
scene;  Harold  Spicer,  News-Post, 
a  fire  shot. 
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PROMOTION 


Tree*  Merchandising 
Service  Is  Backfiring 


By  T.  S.  Irvjn 

If  we  read  the  signs  right,  there 
is  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  re¬ 
volt  among  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  people  against  publication 
merchandising  services. 

Lite  “damyankee,”  practically 
all  newspaper  merchandising  is 
“freemerchandising.”  At  a  time  of 
mounting  costs  and  shrinking  pro¬ 
fits,  when  every  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  must  justify  itself  twice  before 
it  is  made,  managements  can  be 
expected  to  re-examine  the  whole 
“freemerchandising”  idea  with  a 
coldly  realistic  eye.  If  it  doesn’t 
prove  itself,  the  revolt  may  well 
spread  and  grow. 

Henry  G.  (Ted)  Little,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald’s  president,  gave  impor¬ 
tant  encouragement  to  those  who 
oppose  newspaper  merchandising 
as  a  costly  “phony”  when  he  told 
the  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association: 

“I  assume  it  is  helpful,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  to  the  advertiser. 
But  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  it’s 
the  newspaper’s  job  to  do  this. 
Fundamentally,  it  Ls  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  job  or  the  advertiser’s  job.” 

Those  who  oppose  newspaper 
merchandising  make  these  points 
against  it: 

It  is  inadequate.  Merchandising 
is  an  important  part  of  the  whole 
advertising  and  selling  operation. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  advertiser’s  re- 
sponsbiility.  He  can  pass  the  buck 
to  somebody  else,  as  he  does  when 
he  asks  the  newspaper  to  do  his 
merchandising  for  him,  but  it  will 
cost  him  bucks  in  the  end. 

It  is  badly  done.  Like  most  “free” 
Mrvices,  newspaper  merchandising, 
its  opponents  say,  is  worth  just 
about  what  it  costs.  Since  it  is  not 


give  newspapers  a  black  eye. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  good 
things  to  be  said  for  newspaper 
merchandising  too.  Often,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  advertiser  has  shirked 
his  responsibility  to  merchandise 
his  advertising,  what  the  newspa¬ 
per  does  supplies  a  neces-sary  in¬ 
gredient  to  the  advertising’s  suc¬ 
cess.  But  no  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  can  ever  adequately  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  advertiser’s  own.  , 

The  newspaper,  it  must  be  ad-  ^ 
mitted,  has  a  responsibility  to  its  | 
advertisers,  just  as  it  has  to  its . 
readers.  Basically,  its  responsibility 
is  to  produce  a  good  newspaper , 
that  attracts  a  good  audience  and  j 
provides  the  advertiser  with  a  re¬ 
sponsive  market.  To  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  product  and  its  market,  ■ 
the  newspaper  provides  essential  | 
market  information.  This  is  a  valu- 1 
able  service  to  advertisers,  and  it ' 
is  always  free. 

Beyond  this,  however,  if  the 
newspaper  is  to  provide  a  further  | 
advertising  service — and  merchan¬ 
dising  must  be  so  regarekd — than 
it  ought  to  make  this  service  as 
good  as  the  newspaper  itself.  That 
costs  money.  Is  there  anything 
wrong,  therefore,  with  charging  a 
reasonable  rate  for  it? 


{Advertisement  > 


Kid's  Kollum 

Two  Wisconsin  newspapers  are 
publishing  want  ads  free  for  school  I 
kids  to  help  them  earn  their  own  , 
money  for  vacation  time.  Both  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  and 
the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  North¬ 
western  are  running  a  “Kids’  Kol- 1 
him”  in  their  want  ad  pages  for  | 
the  3-wcek  period  preceding  school 
closing.  ' 

The  kids,  to  be  eligible  for  the ! 


the  newspaper’s  primary  respon  ,  ,  .  , 

sibility.  it  Ls  usually  done  with  some  under, 

junior’s  left  hand.  “All  they  care  i 

about.”  says  one  complainant,  “is  encouraged  to  j 

to  be  able  to  report  to  the  agency 
that  they  did  something,  so  the 
agency  can  report  to  its  client  that 
it  got  something  done — and  all 
the  while  whatever  was  done  was 
not  worth  doing,  and  the  real  ad¬ 
vantages  of  merchandising  are  lost 
by  default,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
advertising  is  never  enjoyed.” 

It  is  reflected  in  the  rate.  Natur¬ 
ally.  Every  cost  is  reflected  in  the 
rate.  The  consequence  is  that  ad- 


published  as  written,  spelling  mis- 1 
takes  and  all.  Ads  are  limited  to  ; 
25  words,  and  eight  consecutive  | 
publication  days.  The  ads  offer ' 
such  services  as  lawn  mowing,  baby 
sitting  and  other  odd  jobs. 

The  Westchester  County  news- 1 
papers,  pioneers  in  this  cute  idea, 
also  are  finding  the  time  right  to  i 
repeat  the  promotion.  The  result  i 
has  been  and  still  can  be  a  whale 
of  a  good  reading  feature  in  the 


vertisers  who  do  not  use  the  news  , 

paper’s  merchandising  services  pay  classified  pages, 
a  higher  rate,  while  those  who  do  i.  .  ~ 

use  them  pay  a  lower  rate.  Sat.  Editions  Cut 

It  is  a  competitive  blackjack  that  Louisville,  Ky. 

unsound  space  buying.  Louisville  Times  has  dropped  its 
This,  in  turn,  makes  for  unsound  early  and  late  street  sales  editions 
advertising.  And  this,  as  you  go  on  Saturdays,  thus  reducing  its 
around  the  vicioas  circle,  makes  schedule  on  that  day  from  four  to 
for  poor  advertising  returns,  which  two  editions. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


“Browser’s”  License 

“Specs”  Johnson,  who  thinks  it’s 
a  real  treat  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
browsing  in  a  bookshop  found  his  idea 
of  heaven  up  in  Centerville  last  week. 

‘"Just  inside  the  door,**  Specs  says, 
“there* s  a  tray  of  bright  blue  buttons. 
If  you  want  to  look  around  without 
having  someone  tag  along,  suggesting 
you  buy  the  latest  best-selling  novel,  a 
mystery  thriller  or  maybe  a  history  of 
Africa,  you  pin  one  of  these  blue 
buttons  on  your  coat  lapel. 

“You  can  poke  around  as  long  as 
you  like.  Then  when  you’ve  found  just 
the  book  you  want,  take  off  the  but¬ 
ton,  and  someone’s  right  there  to  take 
care  of  you.” 

From  where  I  sit,  everybody  likes 
to  make  his  own  choice.  It  doesn*t 
matter  whether  it*s  books,  preferences 
in  clothing,  where  to  live,  or  makes  of 
cars.  And  it*s  certainly  no  surprise 
that  folks  have  personal  preferences  in 
beverages,  too.  So  if  your  neighbor 
orders  a  temperate  glass  of  beer  while 
you*re  having  coffee,  remember  he*s 
entitled  to  his  choice,  too. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


they  also  want  to  know  what  the  no  longer  determined  to  absorb 
words  mean,  and  they  like  to  visa-  sodden  fact  after  fact  in  old-faih- 
alize  the  action.  No  case  for  ioned  newswriting  to  achieve  tbt 
wordiness  is  intended  here.  Words  prestige  of  being  well  informed, 
are  symbols  of  ideas;  they  are  not  Readers  have  too  many  less  painful 
to  be  mistaken  for  ideas  them-  ways  to  get  the  news.^ 
selves.  Moliere  was  right  in  warn-  Yet  reading  at  one’s  own  speed 
ing  that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  gives  the  more  satisfactory  corn- 
good  writing — only  good  rewrit-  munication,  provided  it  is  interest- 
ing"  ing.  Take  these  different  opening 

Yet  Flaubert  was  right  too  when  sentences  from  a  story  in  Dr. 
he  said  that  “you  can  rewrite  the  Bush’s  book: 
life  out  of  style.”  There  is  a  happy  1.  Dr.  Otis  Barton,  4S-year-oU 
medium — a  sort  of  medium-rare  undersea  explorer,  went  farihtr 
objective  that  consists  of  enough  under  the  ocean  today  than  man 
words  to  be  interesting,  clear  and  has  ever  gone  before  when  hi 
vivid,  few  enough  to  hold  the  eye.  dived  4,500  feet  into  the  dark  Pa- 
Newswriting  should  be  like  a  cific  in  a  five-foot  round  steel  ball. 
woman’s  skirt:  long  enough  to  2.  A  man  in  a  steel  ball  saw 
cover  the  essentials,  short  enough  weird  and  wondrous  marine  life 
to  be  interesting.  4,500  feet  down  in  the  Pacific 

A  United  Press  survey  of  308  Ocean  today  the  deepest  descent 
news  editors  last  year  (E&P,  Ian.  1,  in  history.  „  v 

1953)  showed  “more  than  hair  7^®  second  version.  Dr.  Bush 
of  the  executives  voting  for  top-  Pomts  out-  's  more  interesting  and 
head  stories  that  run  between  300  more  immediately  clear  because  it 
and  500  words.  But  73  radio  news-  reader  see  a  man  in  a  stMl 

men  wanted  longer  stories;  132  nearly  a  niile  down  in  tk 

wanted  no  change.  The  plot  thick-  ^^an,  and  tets  the  reader  identify 
ened  in  the  survey  of  editors  when  Itjmself  with  the  diver  by  telling 
a  preponderance  on  the  newspaper  I''*’'  what  the  diver  saw.  You  still 
side  asked  for  more  interpretation  ^ave  to  identify  the  diver  with 
in  the  news  file  but  fewer  words —  name  and  age,  but  the  reader  cares 
with  “tophead  stories  running  be-  more  about  the  name  and  age 
tween  300  and  500  words.”  he  understands  instantly  and 

For  Beginners  vicariously  what  surprising  lead- 

T-u..  tu  -  a-  .  -  j-  ing  role  drama  the  48-year-old  sci- 

Thus  there  is  a  conflict  in  edi- 

torial  desire  over  more  news  in  less  P  y  • 

space.  Consequently  this  book  Thought-Provoking 

possesses  an  up-to-date  validity  in  Dr.  Bush  in  this  vein  discus- 
trying  to  start  beginners  off  with  ses  news  structure,  leads,  words, 
a  dual  aim  of  all  the  brevity  pos-  sentences,  explanatory  newswrit- 
sihle  with  quick  intelligibility  for  ing,  and  types  of  stories.  “The  Art 
readers  in  a  hurry.  The  needlessly  of  News  Communication”  is  a 
verbose  and  redundant  falls  of  its  thought-provoking  book.  It  should 
own  weight.  But  writing  so  tight  be  useful  to  start  cub  reporters  or 
that  it’s  cryptic  poofs  out  of  its  college  juniors  thinking  in  these 
own  lightness.  terms  because  writing,  like  accu- 

A  double-edged  example  appears  racy,  is  primarily  a  habit.  Bad 
in  Dr.  Bush’s  book.  He  cites  facts  habits  are  hard  to  break  later  on. 
of  staffer  James  Marlow’s  writing  A  strong  point  in  the  book  comes 
of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the  author’s  insistence  on  ex- 
about  displaced  persons.  Dr.  Bush  plaining  the  why  of  each  principle, 
points  out  that  Marlow  repeated  instead  of  posting  them  like  army 
four  times  the  fact  that  there  were  orders.  When  principles  instead  of 
750,000  DP's  in  F.urope;  repeated  rules  are  u.sed  as  credible  habits, 
four  times  that  a  special  law  per-  we  achieve  an  artistic  communica- 
mitted  an  additional  205,000;  re-  tion  without  straining  for  effect, 
peated  five  times  that  only  40,000  We  must  never  let  our  grease- 
DP’s  had  previously  been  admitted,  paint  show,  a  beginner  will  under- 
etc.  The  author  approves  this  rep-  stand  from  this  book.  Craftsman- 
etition  on  the  ground  that  the  AP  ship  in  writing  is  like  lipstick, 
story  would  have  been  easily  mis-  When  lipstick  looks  like  plenty  of 
construed  had  the  complexity  of  red  corpuscles,  it’s  lovely.  When 
statistics  not  been  kept  sharply  it  looks  like  lipstick,  it’s  pretty 
clear  by  “necessary  repetition.”  awful. 

The  double  edge  in  this  illustra-  ■ 

tion  comes  in  Dr.  Bush’s  omission  Church  NeWS  Defined 
of  Marlow’s  actual  story.  The  au-  Charleston  S  C 

thor  probably  omits  it  because  of  Approximately  45  ministers, 

.space.  Result:  the  reader  s  com-  1^5,^  and  rabbis  attended  a  lunch- 

prehension  of  Marlow  s  wi.se  repe-  and  five  -  hour  seminar  re- 
titions  ^  something  short  of  crystal  gently  at  the  News  and  Courier 
clear.  You  can  compress  the  quick-  , coking  into  the  handling  of  reli- 
meaning  right  out  of  style,  even  news.  The  clergymen  heaid 

while  warning  others  not  to.  addresses  by  H.  T.  McGee,  general 
Clarity  Needed  manager  of  the  News  and  Courier 

Television,  dramatic  radio  nar-  and  the  Charleston  Evening  Post: 
ration  and  our  increasingly  crowd-  Thomas  R.  Waring,  News  and 
ed  hours  team  up  nowadays  to  de-  Courier  editor;  James  A.  Best, 
mand  more  interesting  as  well  as  manging  editor  and  Sam  A.  Coth- 
clearer  newswriting.  Readers  are  ran,  city  editor. 
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New  Text  Stresses 
Clarity  Ahead  of  Style 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

cate  without  requiring  too  much 
effort  on  the  reader’s  part.  In 
calling  his  book,  ‘The  Art  of  News 
Communication,”  the  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Journalistic  Studies 
at  Stanford  strikes  his  keynote. 

_ _  It  is  not  a  new  idea  but  it  is  a 

and  understand  it  the  first  time  they  empha.sis  for  a  book  aimed  at 
read  it."  The  rule  is  old  enough,  beginners— wide  interest  and  quick 
I  heard  it  myself  from  George  B.  clarity  for  readers  who  have  no 
Longan,  then  city  editor  of  the  great  amount  of  background 
Kansas  City  Star,  more  than  30  knowledge  for  many  types  of  news, 
years  ago.  But  strangely,  1  don’t  Some  editors  today  overemphasize 
recall  ever  seeing  it  put  in  that  writing"  till  the  result  often 

succinct  way  in  a  textbook.  loses  efficiency  of  communication, 

Chilton  Bush  has  written  this  the  author  charges.  A  reason  often 
newest  newswriting  text  about  it.  given  is  that  postwar  newsprint 
Dr.  Bush,  at  Stanford  University  comes  so  high  that  every  line  of 
since  1934,  has  a  quaint  but  sen-  news  “costs  20  cents.” 
sible  idea  that  newswriting,  what-  Readers  may  want  more  news  in 
ever  else  it  does,  should  communi-  fewer  words.  Dr.  Bush  argues,  but 


THE  ART  OF  NEWS  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION.  By  Chilton  R.  Bush,  N'ew 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 
246  pp. 
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Brown  Elected 
New  Chairman 
Oi  Librarians 

Cincinnati 

Charlc^  A.  Brown,  3rd,  Minne 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division,  Special  Libraries 
Association,  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  week.  (H&P,  May  22, 
page  9). 

Robert  Diehl,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
AVm  v.  was  named  vicechairman; 
William  D.  Chase,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  secretary  -  treasurer  and 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Dick  Thornburg,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  guest-speaking  at 
the  newspaper  librarians’  meeting, 
deplored  a  lack  of  liaison  between 
librarians  and  the  rest  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  He  .said  that  in  some 
cases  a  reporter  wilt  make  20  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  get  background  in¬ 
formation  which  he  might  have 
had  “by  taking  20  steps  to  the  li¬ 
brary.”  He  defined  a  good  li¬ 
brarian  as  “a  midwife  to  the  news.” 

At  the  ensuing  panel,  “News¬ 
paper  Libraries — What’s  Troubling 
You?"  Ralph  Shoemaker,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  and  Times, 
said  he  intended  telling  his  “bosses” 
about  the  Post  editor’s  remark, 
even  though  “there  is  splendid  co¬ 
operation  between  our  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Other  librarians  testified  to  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  that  they  could  save 
time  and  labor  by  consulting  their 
reference  departments  more  often. 

Various  gripes  were  aired,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vexatious  problem  of 
lending  news  photos  which  after¬ 
ward  were  copied  and  used  for 
commercial  purpases;  and  pictures 
of  traffic  accidents  borrowed  by 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Brown  described  how  his 
paper  sold  photographs  of  other 
nature  and  grossed  $5,000  last 
year,  with  25^  going  to  camera¬ 
men. 

Ten  members  said  they  were  in¬ 
dexing  their  newspapers.  The  rest, 
asked  if  they  thought  they  felt  the 
lack  of  this  innovation,  voiced  a 


photos  were  from  World  War  I,  | 
“where  they  shot  everything,  even  i 
a  soldier  picking  up  a  cigarette 
butt.”  Mr.  Redding  said. 

Maurice  Symonds,  New  York 
News,  demonstrated  a  gadget  he 
uses  for  engraving  names  on  cuts  j 
for  permanent  identification. 

The  panel  embraced  all  phases 
of  operating  a  modern  library.  It 
was  agreed  that  it  was  a  “huge 
pain”  to  have  to  file  pamphlets  used 
almost  entirely  by  editorial  writ¬ 
ers.  Those  who  microfilm  newspa¬ 
per  files  reported  saving  “lots  of  i 
money”  by  eliminating  clippings.  ; 
Mr.  Diehl  said  his  .staff  at  the  De-  i 
troit  News  was  finishing  a  scrap-  ; 
book  on  World  War  1.  He  didn’t 
think  too  much  of  the  idea,  but 
marveled  at  the  demand  for  it. 

The  division,  with  145  members, 
will  meet  in  Detroit  in  1955.  I 

Following  close  of  their  ses-  i 
sions  the  newspaper  folk  visited 
the  plants  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times  and  the  Rey-  ( 
nolds  Metals  Company.  They  were 
luncheon  guests  of  the  Kentucky 
papers. 

■ 

Big  Printing  Contract 
For  Wilmington  Star 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

Star  Color  Press,  Inc.  and  Army 
Times  Publishing  Co.  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  signed  a  contract  May  21 
for  the  production  and  printing 
of  the  Army  Times,  Navy  Times, 
and  Air  Force  Times  along  with 
a  Veterans  edition  of  each  of  the 
three  papers  and  a  Guard-Reserve 
edition  of  the  Army  Times. 

The  press  run  for  these  papers 
is  227,(K)0  weekly.  The  papers 
average  between  28  and  52  tab¬ 
loid  pages. 

In  addition,  a  European  edition, 
a  Pacific  edition,  a  West  Coast 
edition  and  an  Alaskan  edition  of 
each  of  the  three  basic  papers 
will  be  set  in  typ«  in  the  Star  plant 
and  page  mats  will  be  sent  by  air 
to  the  distant  printing  plants. 

Equipment  formerly  used  for 
production  of  the  Wilmington  Sun¬ 
day  Star,  which  suspended  on 
April  18,  will  be  used  in  the  new 
operation,  beginning  June  2. 


lusty  negative.  They  considered  ,  _ 

the  New  York  Times  Index  suffi-  ' 

Mr.  Diehl  said  the  Detroit  News’  \ 
pictures  —  more  than  5,000,000 —  I  w 

were  being  filed  alphabetically  in-  ;  AOniln^leA.' 
stead  of  numerically.  Matt  Red- 
ding  said  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  San  ha.s  been  reindex¬ 
ing.  changing  from  geographical  to 
biographical,  2,500,000  pictures  ; 
since  1948.  The  big  job  was  re-  f 
sorting  clippings  from  the  old  New  { 

York  World  where,  for  instance,  , 
all  “Smiths”  were  filed  in  the  same  l\Rn|l 
envelopes.  Incidentally  the  World 
chore  never  was  finished — the 
World  Telegram  had  too  many  of  ■  ■ 

Its  own  clips  to  file,  the  Public  Li-  UN 

brary  got  the  discarded  material 
in  waste  baskets.”  Some  of  the  I  P  R 
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Here's  America's 
smoothest  riding  vehicle 


Greyhound’s  New 

Highway  Traveler 

coach  with 


Many  thousands  of  American  travel- 
ers  are  today  enjoying  the  smoothest, 
gentlest  highway  ride  ever  devel- 
oped.  It’s  the  new  $33,000  Greyhound 
Highway  Traveler  bus,  with  750  now 
in  operation  . . .  more  on  their  way. 

The  secret  of  this  exceptionally 
smooth  operation  is  Air  Suspension 
...  a  remarkable  system  of  rubber- 
nylon  air  bellows  which  replace  con- 
ventional  metal  springs  (for  the  first 

time  in  the  history  of  highway  vehicles). The  bellows  “float” 
the  entire  body  of  the  coach  on  columns  of  compressed 


air  .  .  .  reducing  road  shock,  side  sway,  and  vibration. 


Huge  “picture”  windows,  perfected  air  conditioning, 
roomier  seating  and  other  innovations,  add  new  sightseeing 
pleasure  and  travel  comfort  to  bus  trips. 
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WettcU  WarlffrJom 

Gangster  Politics 
Challenge  to  Press 


Indianapolis 

Gangster  politics  is  a  greater 
threat  to  this  country  than  is  com¬ 
munism.  Basil  L.  Walters,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
said  in  the  annual  Don  Mellett 
memorial  lecture  at  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  May  22. 

The  address  is  named  for  the 
Hoosier  editor  who  was  assassin¬ 
ated  28  years  ago. 

“I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
threat  of  Russia,”  Mr.  Walters 
said,  “but  we  need  fear  her  only 
if  we  permit  cancerous  gangster 
politics  to  destroy  our  own  .  .  . 
government.  .  . 

Mr.  Walters  .said  the  national 
concern  over  possible  Reds  in  gov¬ 
ernment  “is  not  all  bad,”  although 
“the  hysteria  is  of  course  a  thing 
to  be  overcome.” 

He  said  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  is  less  important  in  the 
investigation  of  Communism-in¬ 
government  than  Senator  William 
E.  Jenner. 

But  Mr.  Walters  said  he  feels 
there  is  “an  important  trend  in  our 
national  life” — a  pattern  of  religion 
and  morals  that  can  bring  clean 
government.  He  oited  President 
Eisenhower  for  setting  a  religious 
example. 

Mr.  Mellett  was  editor  of  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  when 
he  was  murdered  by  a  hired  gun¬ 
man  in  1926  for  exposing  political 
corruption. 

“The  bullet  which  killed  Mel¬ 
lett  was  aimed  straight  at  the  head 
of  our  free  press  and  at  the  heart 
of  the  free  American  people,”  Mr. 
Walters  said. 

“Politics  will  be  dirty  only  so 
long  as  we  permit  it  to  be  dirty. 
Instead  of  permitting  the  foul 
smell  to  drive  us  away,  we  must 
accept  it  as  a  challenge,  something 
to  be  cleaned  up.” 

“In  his  martyrdom,  Mellett  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  the  advance¬ 


ment  and  development  of  the 
American  system,”  Mr.  Walters 
said.  “Public  opinion  in  the  1920’s 
was  all  too  prone  to  ignore  or  ob¬ 
serve  with  amusement  the  disgust¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  Capones,  big 
and  small,  little  realizing  that  they 
were  taking  over  the  political  life 
of  America.” 

Mr.  Walters  detailed  the  events 
leading  up  to  Mellett’s  death  and 
said  he  persuaded  Walter  Leckrone, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  to 
let  him  use  these  facts  in  the  case 
“because  I  told  him  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  it  get  into  the  records  of 
the  Mellett  martyrdom.” 

Mr.  Walters’  narration  was  as 
follows: 

Leckrone  Recalls  Details; 
More  Than  Jury  Heard 

The  Don  Mellett  story  really 
began  one  Summer  afternoon  in 
1919  when  C.  W.  UfTord,  publisher 
of  the  Canton  Daily  News,  called 
Walter  Leckrone  and  Jim  McCann 
into  his  office  and  assigned  them 
to  investigate  the  Canton  police  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  went,  we  found  out.  We 
wrote  our  stories,”  Walter  told  me 
when  I  asked  him  to  provide  me 
with  the  early  background  to  the 
Mellett  story. 

“Then  C.  W'.  did  as  decent  a 
thing  as  I’ve  ever  seen  a  publisher 
do.”  Walter  told  me.  “C.  W.  call¬ 
ed  us  both  in  again,  with  our  copy 
on  his  desk,  and  quizzed  us  care¬ 
fully  about  personal  things.  Did 
we  have  families  in  town?  Were 
we  engaged,  or  did  we  aspire  to  be 
engaged  to  any  local  girls?  Did  we 
have  any  church,  or  fraternal  or 
sixial  connections  we  valued  high¬ 
ly?  And  so  on. 

“We  hadn’t.” 

Then  Ufford  told  Leckrone  and 
McCann: 

“If  these  stories  run,  the  mud 
will  fly  and  lots  of  it  will  fly  at 
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you.  If  for  any  reason,  or  no 
reason,  either  of  you  does  not  wish 
to  expose  himself  personally  to 
what’s  going  to  happen,  you  need 
only  say  so,  and  I  will  throw  these 
stories  away  and  I  will  never  think 
any  the  less  of  you  for  it.” 

“After  that,  naturally,  you 
couldn’t  have  stopped  us,”  Walter 
told  me. 

“Our  first  lead,  I  remember  viv¬ 
idly: 

“  The  following  Canton  saloons 
are  selling  liquor  in  violation  of 
the  prohibition  laws  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  .  .  .’  and  then  a  list  of  25  or 
30  places  with  names,  addresses 
and  prices. 

Furore,  Then  Quietude 

“The  usual  hell  broke  loose. 
The  chief  of  police  was  suspended 
within  an  hour.  The  series  went  on 
through  prostitiution  and  gambling 
and  underworld  organization  and 
protection  pay-offs.  Threats  poured 
in,  some  from  cops,  promising 
death  and  assorted  fates  worse  than 
same.  Jim  and  I,  both  just  out  of 
the  army,  considered  ourselves 
real  tough.  C.  W.  wasn’t  so  sure, 
and  hired  strong-arm  attendants  to 
follow  us  around,  do  sentry-go  of 
a  night  in  front  of  our  l<^gings, 
etc.  Whether  they  were  any  actual 
protection  I  never  knew,  but  they 
certainly  were  a  handicap  to  our 
social  activities  on  suburban  porch 
swings — and  it  was  a  hot  Summer, 
too. 

“Circulation  went  up.  The  lid 
went  on.  The  police  chief  was  fired. 
The  mayor  was  beaten  at  the  pri¬ 
maries.  And  then,  as  they  always 
do,  things  settled  graciously  back 
into  the  status  quo  ante,  which  in 
Canton  is  no  model  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

.A  couple  years  later  the  pastor 
of  a  near-downtown  church  tied 
into  the  vice  situation,  preached 
some  rousing  sermons,  made  some 
charges.  Somebr^y  put  a  bomb 
under  his  church  that  blew  the 
whole  front  off  it,  but  the  congre¬ 
gation  (by  that  time  a  large  one) 
bad  gone  home.  Called  before  a 
grand  jury,  the  pastor  admitted  he 
got  all  his  information  from  the 
series  Leckrone  and  McCann  had 
written  two  or  three  years  before. 
Basically  it  was  still  true,  but  ad¬ 
dresses  had  changed.  So  nothing 
came  of  that,  and  everybody  re¬ 
laxed  again. 

‘Then  H.  H.  Timken  sold  the 
Daily  News  to  James  M.  Cox,  and 
Mr.  Cox  sent  Don  Mellett  in  as 
editor,”  Leckrone  told  me.  “I  was 
leaving  for  a  little  New  York  state 
newspaper  my  father  and  I  had 
just  bought,  so  wasn’t  actually  on 
the  job  under  Don  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  My  contacts  in  Canton  re¬ 
mained  good,  though,  and  1  man¬ 
aged  to  learn,  ultimately,  more  of 
the  story  than  the  jurors  who  heard 
the  murder  trials. 

“Don  sparked  a  new  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  same  situation  Jim  and  I 
had  worked  before.  It  was  still  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  story  (with  new 
addresses,  of  course)  but  there 
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572  Shake  Hands 
With  Sports  Editor 

Portland,  Ore. 

George  Bertz,  sports  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  for  the  past  35 
years,  got  a  real  workout  last 
week.  He  shook  hands  with  572 
sports  fans  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 

They  showered  Mr.  Bertz  with 
gifts,  including  savings  bonds 
amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,  a 
wrist  watch  and  a  trophy  in  his 
name  which  will  go  to  the  state’s 
golf  champion  each  year.  The  ban¬ 
quet  committee  arranged  for  his 
■son  Allan  to  fly  to  Portland  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Included  in  the  crowd  were 
Oregon’s  governor,  Paul  L.  Pat¬ 
terson,  and  Portland’s  mayor,  Fred 
L.  Peterson. 


were  some  new  names,  now,  too. 
The  old  underworld  gang  that 
would  threaten,  but  not  kill  a  news¬ 
paperman,  was  being  edged  out  by 
a  younger,  brasher  mob,  headed 
principally  by  one  Benny  Rudner, 
tough  lad  I  had  known  well  ever 
since  he  got  big  enough  to  play 
hookey  from  school  and  throw 
stones  at  factory  windows.  He  had 
now  become  a  very  tough  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  Daily  News  was  clos¬ 
ing  in  on  some  gang  killings. 

“Benny  hired  a  gunsel  from 
Cleveland  named  McDermott  to 
kill  Don.  for  $500 — $200  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  $300  (still  unpaid) 
when  the  job  was  done.  McDer¬ 
mott.  who  wasn’t  a  very  good  gun¬ 
sel  (and  what  could  you  expect  at 
those  prices?),  seems  to  have 
bragged  about  what  he  was  going 
to  do  in  half  the  speakeasies. 

“Don  had  warning  after  warn¬ 
ing,  some  of  them  from  the  old 
guard  conservative  underworld  fac¬ 
tion,  one  of  them  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  pleading  that  he  get  out  of 
town  even  for  24  hours  till  things 
could  be  cooled  down  a  little.  He 
refased  to  run. 

“I  never  knew  Don  really  well, 
but  plainly  he  had  real  courage. 
He  could  have  run.  even  with  dig¬ 
nity,  and  nobody  but  he  would 
ever  have  known  he  ran — but  he 
didn’t  run.” 

A  police  sergeant  accompanied 
tlic  imported  assassin.  While  the 
record  shows  that  the  thug  was  the 
assassin,  many  believe  the  .sergeant 
did  the  killing  when  the  thug  lost 
his  nerve.  Incidentally  it  was  the 
thug’s  brother  who  turned  him  in 
for  a  $1,000  reward. 

The  thug  and  the  sergeant  were 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  as 
was  the  bootlegger  gang  leader 
who  put  up  the  dough  for  the  as¬ 
sassination. 

The  chief  of  police  was  also  con¬ 
victed  but  on  some  technicality 
pot  a  new  trial  and  was  acquitted. 
He  sued  the  city  for  reinstatement 
as  chief  and  his  back  pay.  He  got 
hi.s  back  pay. 

The  mayor  was  removed  from 
office  by  the  governor  but  came 
back  and  got  reelected  later. 
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Latest  Devices  k  t  ^  W&ik 

For  Color  TV  a 

Seen  at  Chicago  j. 

Television  stations  are  working  ^ 

steadily  to  convert  their  operations 

to  color,  judging  from  the  interest  y 

in  color  TV  exhibits  here  this  week  ^ 

at  the  annual  convention  of  the  ^ 

National  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters. 

Significantly,  newspaper-affiliated 
TV  stations  are  among  the  pioneer 
users  of  color  TV,  including  WKY- 
TV,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla- 

homan  and  Times  station;  WTMJ-  ,  Bl 

TV,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  ,  H 

and  WBAP-TV,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 

Star-Telegram.  All  three  of  these 
have  purchased  RCA  color  equip- 

Four  Show  Color  TV 

Four  major  equipment  firms  in 

the  telecasting  field  had  special  TAPE  VIA  RADIO — El  Univm 
exhibits  dealing  with  color  TV.  dispatches  May  20  in  the  firrt  ^ 
They  were  Radio  Corporation  of  newsroom  in  N 

A  ■  /■'........r.t  r*.,  chine  in  the  newspapers  shop,  w 

America  General  Electric  Du  Milliam  H.  McCall, 

Mont  Laboratories  and  Philco  America;  Dr.  Luis  T.  Nunez,  edi 
Corp.  RCA  and  GE  had  fully-  Martin  Leguizamon.  U.P. 

equipped  color  TV  studios  at  the 

convention,  while  DuMont  and  — 

Philco  displayed  their  latest  equip-  one  Chromacoder  are  needed  for 
ment  for  color  TV  films.  any  number  of  converted  cameras. 

The  RCA  “station”  in  the  ex-  The  Chromacoder  is  priced  at  $40,- 
hibit  hall  at  the  Palmer  House  was  000,  the  field  sequential  sync  gen- 
used  as  the  setting  for  the  first  erator  at  $4,000. 
comprehensive  trade  showing  of  The  main  feature  of  the  GE 
commercial  color  telecast  equip-  method  is  the  use  of  black  and 
ment.  RCA  color  shows  were  white  cameras  already  the  proper- 
•staged  at  frequent  intervals  during  ty  of  TV  stations.  The  cost  of  buy- 
the  convention,  but  not  broadcast,  ing  a  .special  color  camera  is  avert- 
Instead.  they  were  transmitted  by  ed.  In  addition,  once  the  Chroma- 
wire  to  a  viewing  room  at  the  ex-  coder  and  field  sequential  sync  gen- 
hibit.  RCA  offered  a  “complete  erator  are  installed,  live  color  tele- 


The  natural  trend  in 
newspaper  advertising 
b  to  color,  and  so  well 
is  the  process  develop¬ 
ing  that  very  wonder¬ 
ful  results  are  being 
attained.  Reader-  re¬ 
sponse  is  an  increased 
incentive. 


The  Mirror  is  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  psy¬ 
chological  impact  of 
color.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  expert  super¬ 
visors  mean  a  rigid 
following  of  even  the 
most  complex  specifi¬ 
cations. 


Black  plus  one  color  or  black 
plus  two  colors.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  to  fit  the  tempo  of  the 
message.  The  latter  is  so 
skillfully  handled  that  a  ful- 
color  effect  is  often  secured. 


Why  is  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  color  so 
resultful?  Packages  . . . 
foods  .  .  .  the  tie-in 
theme  of  the  ad  .  .  . 
can  be  ^ven  remark¬ 
able  realism.  The  entire 
message  is  “brought  to 
life.” 


Here’s  a  striking  way 
to  appeal  to  The 
Mirror’s  over  33,000 
daily  circulation. 
COLOR  for  a 
COLORFUL  MAR¬ 
KET  in  a  COLORFUL 
NEWSPAPER.  ^ 
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SYNDICATES 


Musial  Sells  Educational 
Value  of  the  Comics 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


They  can  be  helped  greatly  by  edu- 
cational  comics.” 

Mr.  Musial  says  he  preaches  no 
platitudes,  no  generalitie.s  before 
his  audiences.  He’ll  pound  a  point 
with  an  illustration  instead.  For  iHy 
instance,  he  will  ask  students  for  a 
definition  of  a  dependent  clause. 

While  they  grope  for  answers, 
the  arti.st  quickly  draws  a  picture 
of  a  mother  with  her  toddler.  The 
wee-un  has  a  pudgy  grasp  on 
mom’s  hand.  lU 

“That,”  Mr.  Musial  will  say,  in- 
dicating  the  child,  “is  a  dependent 
clause — it  can’t  stand  alone.” 

In  equal  visual  style,  he  teaches 
journalism  .students  how  to  form  ington. 
a  plot  and  then  stick  to  it — “the  name  i 
latter  being  the  hardest  thing  to  “It’s 
do.”  He  also  teaches  them  the  im-  P.  A. 
portance  of  understanding  human  Morga 
behavior  and  the  necessity  for  a  waves 
good  vocabulary.  Dr. 

“You  have  to  create  pictures  in  of 
the  reader’s  mind,”  he’ll  say. 

Joe  is  pretty  good  himself  at  ^ 
creating  pictures,  both  as  artist  throng 
and  salesman.  Hear  him  once  and  ev 
you’ll  come  away  with  the  notion  doctor: 
that  comics  can  educate  as  well  Thn 
as  amuse.  pats,  i 


Josi  CM  W.  Mosul  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  a  cartoonist  can  have:  He 
goes  around  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea  that 
the  cartoon  tech-  , 
nique  is  an  excel- 
lent  educational  Ir- 

tool.  W§ 

Joe,  49  and 

blue -eyed  and  ^ 

medium-cut  dap- 
perish,  is  art  di- 
rector,  comic- 
book  editor  and 
educational  direc 
tor  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  and.  as  though  this  were 
not  enough,  he  is  also  educational 
director  of  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society. 

So  far  as  Joe  knows,  he  is  the 
only  one  in  the  business  function¬ 
ing  as  educational  director  of  a 
syndicate  —  and  the  question  is, 
Mr.  Musial,  ju.st  what  does  the  job 
amount  to,  anyway?  What  do  you 


Musial 


want  lo  use  our  comic  cnaracters. 

If  permission  is  granted  by  us,  and  Morgan  Artist 

if  the  creators  agree,  then  I’m  by  Fellow  MDs. 

brought  in  to  produce  what’s  want-  HR-  Nicuoias  P.  Dai.lis,  creator 
ed.  We  attempt  to  meet  the  highest  of  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.,”  was 
educational  standards,  of  course.  praised  this  week  by  fellow  Illinois 
“That’s  the  bulk  of  my  job —  physicians  for  his  true-to-life  por- 
as  producer  of  these  public-service  trayal  of  a  doctor, 
books.  (King  has  21  titles  besides.  The  accolades  came  at  the  an- 
which  he  also  edits.)  I  hire  the  nual  banquet  of  the  Illinois  State 
writers  and  artists  when  we  go  Medical  Society,  where  Dr.  Dallis, 
on  the  outside  for  our  talent.”  a  Toledo.  Ohio,  psychiatrist,  was 
Mr.  Musial  follows  up  this  work  honored  as  the  guest  speaker, 
with  illustrated  talk.s  before  jour-  The  .strip  is  out  of  Publishers 
nalism  students,  high-school  science  Syndicate,  and  the  artists  are  Mar- 
classes,  teachers’  groups,  psycholo-  vin  P.  Bradley  and  John  F.  Edg- 


Boyden  Sparkes 

Boyden  R.  Sparkes,  64,  who  left 
newspaper  work  in  1924  to  become 
a  magazine  writer  and  author,  died 
May  18  at  Wilson,  N.  C. 
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‘RF.X  MORGAN,  M.D.’  takes  shape  before  Illinois  Medical  Society 
dinner  in  Chicago  while  Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis  (right),  Toledo  psychia¬ 
trist  and  creator  of  the  strip,  reads  script  and  artists  Marvin  Bradley 
(left)  and  Frank  Edgington  complete  the  drawing. 
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National  Bee  Holds 
Editors  Spellbound 

By  Charles  Schneider 

Promotion  Editor,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


News  editors  on  55  newspapers 
across  the  country  held  space  on 
Page  One  and  waited  for  the  words 
to  come. 

They  began  trickling  in  from 
Washington  shortly  after  9  a.m. 
(EDT)  and  in  each  of  54  of  the 
citie.s  one  word — often  grotesquely 
misspelled — was  all  it  took  to  tell 
an  unhappy  story. 

The  local  champ  was  out  of  the 
running  for  the  27th  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee  title! 

“U-r-b-a-i-n”  was  the  first  one 
and  it  brought  sad  tidings,  of  all 
places,  to  urbane  Chicago.  Vet¬ 
eran  newsmen  covering  the  event 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
auditorium  hardly  needed  to  look 
to  know  that  the  contestant  who 
went  down  first  would  be  wearing 
the  traditionally  unlucky  No.  13. 
She  was. 

The  Clincher 

And  so  the  Bee  went,  and  with 
it  the  words  of  distress  and  dis¬ 
appointment  —  “b-a-u-b-a-l”  for 
“bauble”,  “r-i-q-u-e-m”  for  “re¬ 
quiem”,  “1-i-q-u-i-f-y”  instead  of 
“liquefy”,  “s-u-f-f-l-e-t”  when  it 
should  have  been  “souffle.” 

By  about  3:30  p.m.  the  final 
word  had  been  fired. 

“U-n-c-i-n-a-t-e-d”  it  was — this 
time  correctly  spelled  and  followed 
by  the  correctly-spelled  clincher- 
word  “transept.” 

Both  of  the  final  words  went 
zinging  into  the  office  of  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  champ  speller,  and  out 
over  the  wire  services  to  hundreds 
of  other  newspapers,  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  14-year-old  Center  Square, 
Pa.  lad  who  had  walked  off  with 
the  title,  the  trophy,  the  top  cash 
prize  and  more  headlines  than  any 
scrapbook  could  ever  hold. 

Winner  of  the  Bee  sponsored  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  by  37  other  new.s,papers  all 
over  the  country,  was  William  Ca- 
shore.  an  all-boy  type  of  young¬ 
ster  who  says  good  spelling  runs  in 
the  family. 

When  he  arrived  back  home  after 
the  May  20  championship  contest. 
Bill  was  met  at  the  railroad  station 
by  a  convoy  of  police  -  escorted 
limousines  and  driven,  in  parade 
style,  to  the  Times  Herald  plant 
where  General  Manager  William 
H.  Shelton  gave  him  a  gold  watch. 
From  there  he  was  taken  to  St. 
Helena's  School  in  Center  Square 
where  400  of  his  schoolmates  were 
lined  up  to  greet  him. 

Bill’s  Bee  prizes  included  the  top 
award  of  $500  in  cash,  a  trophy 
cup  for  himself  and  a  bronze 
plaque  for  his  school,  and  a  $100 
bonus  award  for  expenses  on  a 


weekend  in  New  York  City  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
nationwide  CBS-TV  audience  on 
Ed  Sullivan’s  ‘Toast  of  the  Town” 
show,  and  featured  on  numerous 
TV  and  radio  news  shows  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Washington. 

Happiest  Man  There 

For  the  past  five  years  Dick 
Dean,  county  editor,  has  escorted 
the  Norristown  Times  Herald’s 
champion  speller  to  Washington  to 
take  part  in  the  Bee. 

This  year  Mr.  Dean  urged  the 
Times-Herald’s  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  John  T.  McGuire, 
“to  come  down  to  Washington  and 
see  this  thing  this  year.  It’s  a  swell 
show  and  a  terrific  promotion.” 

So  Mr.  McGuire,  for  the  first 
time,  went  to  the  big  spelldown. 

One  guess  who  was  the  most  ex¬ 
cited  and  the  happiest  man  in  the 
auditorium  when  Norristown’s  fi¬ 
nalist  cracked  through  to  the  cham¬ 
pionship — a  fellow  named  Mc¬ 
Guire. 

Second  prize  in  the  contest,  $200, 
went  to  1 1 -year-old  William  Kelley 
of  Dearing,  Mo.,  representing  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
and  third  prize  to  14-year-old  Pa¬ 
tricia  Brown  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
sponsored  by  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald. 

The  other  54  finalists  received 
cash  prizes  of  $50  and  $40  each, 
and  all  57  of  the  youngsters  who 
took  part  in  the  finals  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  their  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  for  a  week  of  sightseeing 
and  fun  in  Washington. 

The  1954  contest  drew  the  par¬ 
ticipation,  starting  last  Fall,  of 
more  than  5,000,000  elementary 
school  children  at  the  grassroots 
level  in  classrooms  from  Maine  to 
California.  The  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  numbered  55,  four  more 
than  ever  before. 

■ 

Employes  Organize 
Charity  Fund  Raising 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
employes  of  the  Republic  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  have  joined  the 
newly  -  organized  Repubco  Em¬ 
ployes’  Charities  Fund.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Yakima  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public  and  also  operates  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  division.  Total 
employment  is  180  adults. 

Purpose  of  the  Fund  is  two¬ 
fold.  First,  it  makes  giving  easier 
because  it  provides  for  monthly 
payroll  deductions.  Secondly,  it 
eliminates  the  time-consuming  job 
of  contacting  employes  individu¬ 
ally  for  each  charity  drive. 
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Newsmen  to  Help 
Political  Rivals 

Jackson,  Miss,  j 

Two  Mississippi  newspapermen  ■ 
have  been  employed  to  handle  j 
publicity  in  the  Aug.  24  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  for  United  States , 
Senator. 

Erie  Johnston,  editor  of  the 
Scott  County  Times  at  Forest,  is  j 
to  handle  publicity  for  United 
States  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  i 
(D.  Miss.). 

Mai  ley  Byrd,  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  Daily  News. ! 
is  to  handle  that  assignment  for  j 
Senator  Eastland’s  opponent.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Carroll  Gartin 
of  Laurel. 


Text  of  Secret 
Vice  Testimony 
Printed  in  J-A 

Testimony  given  during  the ! 
press-barred  prosecution  phase  of  j 
the  Jelke  prostitution  trial  was  j 
printed  in  a  five-part  series  by  the  j 
Nesv  York  Journal- American,  be¬ 
ginning  May  20. 

Reporters  Joseph  J.  Cohen  and 
George  Carpozi,  Jr.  were  working 
up  the  story  a  week  prior  to  the  , 
Appellate  DivLsion’s  ruling  that  i 
Jelke  should  have  a  new  trial  be-  i 
cause  press  and  public  were  ex-  i 
eluded  by  Judge  Francis  A.  Val- 
ente. 

Printing  more  than  200  words ! 
the  first  day  of  the  series  and 
holding  the  story  on  its  front  page 
for  the  next  four  days,  the  Journal- ! 
American’.s  circulation  jumj^  I 
some  25,000,  Sam  Day,  managing  ^ 
editor,  said.  i 

Asked  where  the  “official”  tran- 1 
script  of  testimony  given  by  Pat  j 
Ward  and  other  V-girls  had  been  | 
obtained,  Mr.  Day  said  he  was  not 
telling  anyone,  “but  copies  are  \ 
available  to  the  ambitious  re-  j 
porter.”  He  said  librarie.s  have  j 
copies.  i 

Commenting  on  the  right  of  a  ■ 
newspaper  to  print  the  testimony  j 
after  reporters  were  barred  from  , 
the  courtroom.  Mr.  Day  said,  “I  ] 
don’t  know  how  a  newspaper  could  , 
refuse  to  print  this  testimony  after 
going  to  court  to  get  it.” 

■ 

W-T  &  S  Promotes 
McAnney  To  Veep  | 

B.  O.  McAnney  this  week  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  New ' 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  | 

Mr.  McAnney,  who  joined  the 
daily’s  editorial  staff  in  1928,  | 
served  as  city  editor  and  manag- ' 
ing  editor  prior  to  his  promotion. ; 

His  election  followed  an  honor  , 
conferred  upon  him  May  19  by  | 
Columbia  University,  which  pre- 1 
sented  him  with  a  scroll  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism.”  ; 
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Inland  Photo 
Awards  Given; 
712  Pix  Viewed 

Chicago 

Awards  were  presented  here 
this  week  to  winning  newspaper 
photographers  who  submitted  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  14th  Annual  News 
Picture  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
M  e  d  i  1 1  school  of  journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  for  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

The  contest  drew  entries  from 
2 1 1  photographers,  representing 
80  newspapers.  The  judges  ex¬ 
amined  a  total  of  712  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  were  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  ending  April  30. 

The  John  L.  Meyer  Memorial 
cup,  awarded  to  the  best-in-show, 
was  won  by  Randy  McKay,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ( Wis. )  Sentinel,  for 
“Goggle-Eyed,”  a  picture  of  a 
swimmer  emerging  from  the  water 
(See  cut).  The  trophy  for  the  best 
picture  taken  by  a  photographer 
on  a  newspaper  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  also  was  awarded  to  this 
entry. 

The  trophy  for  the  best  picture 
taken  by  a  staff  photographer  on 
newspapers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  went  to  Ron  Bliesener,  Bur¬ 
lington  (la.)  Hawk-Evp  Gazette, 
for  “Death  of  a  Little  Boy.” 

The  trophy  for  the  best  picture 
by  a  part-time  photographer  was 
won  by  Paul  Wm.  Ihde,  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  for  “Summer¬ 
time.”  He  also  won  the  series. 

Over  50,000  Class 

Winners  in  Over  50,000  Class — 
full-time: 

Spot  News,  first,  Robert  Lig¬ 
gett,  .South  Bend  (Tnd.)  Tribune; 
second,  Lou  Mendicino,  Chicago 
Tribune;  third.  Cliff  Oliver,  Chi¬ 
cago  American. 

Sports — first,  Bert  Emanuel,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  second, 
George  ,A.  Smallsreed,  Jr.,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  third, 
James  R.  Kilpatrick,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Frank  Stan¬ 
field,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Feature  —  first,  Randy  McKay, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  second, 
Thomas  Abercrombie,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  George  A. 
Smallsreed.  Jr.,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  third.  Swain  Scalf,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Series — first,  Tony  Spina,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  second,  Don  Ul- 
tane,  Des  Moines  (fa.)  Register 
&  Tribune;  third,  Tony  Spina,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Under  50.000  Class 

Spot  News — first.  A1  Mross, 
East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal;  sec¬ 
ond,  Bayard  F.  Lawes,  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune;  third,  Ralph 
Polovich,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

Sports — first.  Chuck  Scott,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier;  sec¬ 
ond.  Fred  Linley,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot;  third,  Robert  W. 
Beggs,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

Feature — first.  Bob  Schupbach, 


GOGGLE-EYED  is  winning  photo 
by  Randy  McKay,  Milwaukee. 


Lincoln  Journal  &  Star;  second, 
Ralph  R.  Winn,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star; 
third,  Ralph  R.  Winn,  Peoria  Star. 

Series  —  first,  Ron  Bliesener, 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette;  sec¬ 
ond,  (jhuck  Scott,  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  Courier;  third,  Dick  Wylie, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

‘Part-Time'  Winners 

Spot — first.  Gay  Kalbfleisch, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal;  sec¬ 
ond,  Cletas  M.  Hohn,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  third,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Swedenberg,  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News  Dispatch. 

Sports — first,  Roger  Williams, 
Greenville  (Mich.)  News;  second. 
Rich  Clarkson,  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Journal-World;  third,  E.  H.  Young, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star. 

Feature — first,  Paul  Wm.  Ihde, 
Marinette  Eagle-Star;  second.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bjorklund,  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal;  third.  Rich  Clarkson, 
Lawrence  Journal  World. 

■ 

Inland  Winners 
In  PR  Contest 

Chicago 

Ten  newspapers  were  awarded 
certificates  for  outstanding  public 
relations  efforts  in  1953  in  the 
fourth  annual  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  Newspaper  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Kansas. 

Winners  received  their  awards  at 
the  Inland’s  70th  Spring  meeting 
here  this  week.  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin,  of  the  school,  presented 
certificates  to  the  following; 

Class  A  (up  to  5,000  circula¬ 
tion);  first,  Greenville  (Mich.) 
News. 

Class  B  (5,000  to  10,000  circu¬ 
lation):  first,  Mexico  (Mo.) 

Ledger;  second,  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000  cir¬ 
culation):  first,  Freeport  (111.) 
Journal  -  Standard;  second,  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier  -  News;  third,  Mar¬ 
shalltown  (la.)  Times-Republican. 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000) :  first. 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune;  sec¬ 
ond,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal;  third, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

Class  E  (above  75,000):  first, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 


Seltzer  at  Inland 

continued  from  page  9 

larger  evening  papers  have  stepped 
up  their  press  deadlines  in  order 
to  get  the  paper  into  subscribers’ 
homes  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
Publishing  of  radio-TV  logs  was 
also  cited  as  an  important  circula¬ 
tion  factor  in  keeping  subscribers 
reading  the  hometown  paper. 

How  to  build  up  Saturday  lin¬ 
age  is  a  problem  for  many  papers, 
it  was  revealed,  with  one  specific 
recommendation  made  by  William 
E.  Payne,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record  -  Herald,  whose  paper  has 
used  pictures  to  build  Saturday 
linage. 

The  Record-Herald  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  tabloid  picture  section 
which  has  become  a  regular  part 
of  the  Saturday  paper.  “Prior  to 
starting  this  section,”  said  Mr. 
Payne,  “our  Saturday  papers  were 
the  smallest  of  the  week,  running 
with  800  or  900  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Now  with  the  picture  section 
and  with  additional  emphasis  on 
our  Saturday  Building  Pages  and 
Saturday  classified  we  have  built 
the  Saturday  paper  up  to  a  2,000 
inch  average  advertising  volume 
and  as  such  it  normally  exceeds 
our  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
editions. 

“We  see  the  picture  section 
(using  local,  AP  and  NEA  pictures 
not  published  during  the  week)  to 
advertisers  on  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  readership  of  pictures,  good 
positioning,  and  the  opportunity  to 
use  newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  Monday-Tuesday  business. 

Charge  Contract  Rate 

“Most  of  the  advertisers  using 
the  section  have  remained  with  it 
consistently.  A  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  taken  the  back  page 
each  issue  since  we  started.  We 
also  have  a  jeweler,  a  furniture 
store,  a  bakery,  a  large  appliance 
dealer  and  others  who  have  not 
missed  a  single  issue.  A  local 
brewery  takes  a  page  ad  once  a 
month.” 

Mr.  Payne  said  they  have  also 
built  up  a  hard  core  of  “special” 
advertising  in  the  section,  includ¬ 
ing  a  church  page,  weekly  dining 
guide  and  other  .seasonal  pages, 
such  as  back-to-school,  etc.  “The 
rate  policy  we  determined  upon  for 
the  section  is  this,”  he  said,  “each 
advertiser  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  contract  rate,  but  space  used 
in  this  section  may  not  be  applied 
toward  fulfillment  of  his  contract. 
Since  75  per  cent  or  more  of  our 
advertising  is  on  tough  weekly 
contracts  we  are  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  almost  all  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  section  is  truly  ‘extra’ 
business.” 

During  the  “How  We  Do  It” 
session,  Dave  Gottlieb,  Davenport 
(la.)  Newspapers,  told  how  to  cut 
down  carrier  turnover  with  a  car¬ 
rier  achievement  program.  (E&P, 
April  3,  page  40). 

J.  D.  McMurray,  Racine  (Wis.) 

EDITOR  & 


Journal-Times,  explained  how  a  lo¬ 
cally-tailored  Sunday  issue  has 
gained  in  circulation  and  reader- 
ship  under  the  paper’s  new  for. 
mula.  (E&P,  March  27,  page  14). 

R.  N.  Rorick,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  told  how  they  had 
been  able  to  sell  the  city  fathen 
on  presenting  their  annual  report 
as  paid  advertising  in  a  special  12- 
page  tabloid  section,  writing  in 
news  style,  with  the  city  paying  a 
“package  rate”  for  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion. 

Sidney  F.  Harris,  Ottawa  (Kan.) 
Herald,  explained  how  325  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Harris  papers  in 
Kansas  and  Iowa  have  become  part 
owners  of  the  properties  through 
investment  of  a  portion  of  their 
profit-sharing  trust  funds  in  stock 
of  the  corporation.  (E&P,  April  3, 
page  9). 

Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review,  urged  Inland 
publishers  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations,  carrying  forward  a 
program  of  training  for  pressmen 
and  other  newspaper  job  opera¬ 
tions,  as  announced  at  the  ANPA 
convention  last  April.  (E&P,  April 
24,  page  II).  Member  would  pay 
annual  dues,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
at  $5  per  1,000  circulation,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  told  how  aptitute  testing 
for  apprentice  training  can  produce 
more  and  better  printers.  Such  a 
program  begins  in  the  vocational 
training  schools,  he  said,  and  in¬ 
cludes  aptitude  tests  and  accele¬ 
rated  training  programs,  working 
in  cooperation  with  schools  and 
printing  craft  unions. 

A  procedure  for  establishing  a 
corporate  pension  plan  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Howard  L.  Peck  and 
Howard  C.  Meadors,  of  Edwin 
Shields  Hewitt  and  Associates. 

Inland  publishers  were  given  ad¬ 
vice  on  “How  to  Live  with  Tele¬ 
vision  Competition”  in  a  paper 
prepared  by  F.  Van  Konynenburg, 
WCCO-TV,  Minneapolis  -  St.  Paul, 
but  read  by  Robert  Ridder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Konynenburg  said  the  best 
way  to  meet  TV  competition  is 
( 1 )  improve  your  product;  (2) 
concentrate  on  your  best  prospects; 
(3)  if  you  already  are  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  market,  look  carefully  to  see 
what  your  paper  can  give  its  read¬ 
ers  better  than  TV;  (4)  survey 
your  readers  to  make  sure  you  are 
giving  them  the  most  attractive 
paper  possible;  (5)  look  to  ways  in 
which  you  can  offer  the  advertiser 
a  “plus”  which  your  competition 
can’t  match. 

“Keep  your  operations  sepa¬ 
rate,”  Mr.  Konynenburg  advised. 
“I  mean  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  Let  your  newspaper  staff 
bid  for  business  with  no  holds 
barred  against  an  equally  unham¬ 
pered  television  staff.  Keep  out  of 
the  fight  yourself,  except  on  high¬ 
est  policy  matters.” 
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'Gid'  Seymour, 
Minneapolis 
Editor,  Dies;  52 

Minneapolis 
Gideon  D.  Seymour,  52,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor  of 
the  HinneapoUs  Star  and  Tribune, 
died  following  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  here  May  20. 

Mr.  Seymour  collapsed  after  re¬ 
turning  home  from  work  and  was 
dead  when  the  fire  department  res¬ 
cue  squad  and  an  ambulance  reach¬ 
ed  his  home. 

Mr.  Seymour  had  suffered  an 
earlier  heart  attack  Dec.  26,  1953, 
but  after  a  period  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  re.st  returned  to  his  desk 
April  I. 

He  had  joined  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers  as  editor  of  the  Star’s 
editorial  page  in  1939  and  had 
been  executive  editor  since  1944. 

As  a  reporter  and  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press,  he  had 
worked  on  five  continents  before 
coming  to  Minneapolis.  A  native  of 
Arlington,  S.  D.,  he  was  educated 
at  Northern  State  Teachers  college 
at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  where  his 
father  was  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and. political  science,  and 
at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
While  at  Aberdeen  he  worked  on 
the  Daily  News  under  Alexander 
George.  When  Mr.  George  became 
city  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  he  gave  young 
Seymour  a  position  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  where  John  Cowles,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  beginning  his  pub¬ 
lishing  career. 

In  1923  Mr.  Seymour  joined  the 
Associated  Press  and  served  as  AP 
correspondent  at  Pierre,  S.  D., 
where  he  met  his  wife,  Agnes  Pe¬ 
terson. 

From  Pierre  the  AP  moved  Mr. 
Seymour  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
then  to  Chicago.  In  1929  he  became 
general  city  editor  of  the  AP  in 
New  York. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Seymour 
took  his  first  foreign  assignment, 
that  of  bureau  chief  in  Buenos 
.Aires.  Argentina.  Assignments  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  followed. 

In  1935  he  returned  to  New 
York  as  first  editor  of  the  then 
new  AP-Wirephoto  network,  and 
in  1936  went  to  London  as  Euro¬ 
pean  director  of  AP.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  a  year  later 
and  was  associated  with  Look 
magazine  until  moving  to  the  Star 
in  1939. 

“Gideon  Seymour  was  the  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  newspaper 
editor  and  one  of  the  most  public 
spirited  citizens  I  have  ever 
known,”  said  John  Cowles,  Star  and 
Tribune  president.  “In  addition  he 
was  a  friend  who  was  loved  by 
everyone  who  knew  him.” 

Mr.  Seymour  was  active  in  civic 
and  community  affairs  and  while 
executive  editor  of  the  Star  and 


Gideon  D.  Seymour 

Tribune,  he  enjoyed  covering 
events,  writing  editorials  and  pol-  ' 
ishing  up  headlines  whenever  time 
permitted.  He  covered  many  na-  * 
tional  political  conventions  and  - 
even  wrote  a  story  of  the  Joe 
Louis-Billy  Conn  fight  in  1946. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  1948  he  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  ASNE  board  of 
directors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ' 
National  Press  Club  and  Overseas 
Press  Club. 

A  brother,  Forrest,  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) I 
Gazette  and  Telegram.  j 

■ 

T.  E.  Johnson,  54,  Dies; 
Veteran  Texas  Editor 

Amarillo,  Tex. 
T.  E.  Johnson,  54,  editor,  Ama¬ 
rillo  Globe -Times,  and  widely 
known  for  his  column,  ‘Thesej 
Times”  died  May  20,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  the  end. 

His  last  column  he  “snuck  out”; 
of  the  hospital  urging  Amarillo 
voters  to  vote  for  a  proposesl  ex-; 
pressway.  They  did.  1 

Mr.  John.son  went  to  work  for 
the  Wichita  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  inj 
1919,  leaving  for  the  Amarilloi 
News  where  he  later  became  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1937  he  became  editor  ofj 
the  Amarillo  Globe  and  shortly] 
afterward  he  helped  found  thei 
Amarillo  Times  and  was  editor  ofj 
that  paper  until  it  merged  with  the; 
Globe  in  1951. 

■  ! 

Ralph  Watson,  78,  Dies; 
Political  Editor  j 

Portland,  Ore.| 
Ralph  Watson,  78,  dean  of  Pa¬ 
cific  northwest  political  writers, 
and  political  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  for  40  years, 
died  May  22.  j 

He  joined  the  Journal  staff  in 
1906  and  retired  under  the  paper’s! 
retirement  plan  in  1947.  For  four 
years,  until  his  retirement  in  1953, 
he  served  as  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Oregon  State  High¬ 
way  Commission.  I 


Harry  Montgomery 
Dies  in  Kansas 

Junction  City,  Kan. 

Harry  E.  Montgomery,  78,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Junction  City  Dai¬ 
ly  Union,  died  May  22.  He  had 
been  a  publisher  of  the  Union  since 
1901,  when  he  purchased  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  newspaper. 

For  many  years,  he  and  his 
father,  the  late  John  Montgomery, 
operated  the  newspaper  in  partner¬ 
ship,  until  his  father’s  death.  His 
son,  John  D.  Montgomery,  former¬ 
ly  publisher  of  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun,  returned  here  two  years 
ago  as  co-publisher  in  association 
with  his  father. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for  more  than 
half  a  century  stres.sed  local  news 
in  the  Union  and  was  an  active 
civic  leader  and  a  world  traveler. 

Carle  O.  Skinrood,  76,  part 
owner,  editor  and  publisher,  Evan¬ 
ston  (Ill.)  News  Index  from  1936- 
1940,  and  former  financial  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  at 
Evanston,  May  19. 

*  *  « 

Madeleine  Towner,  seven-year 
staffer  for  the  Montreal  La  Presse, 
at  a  Montreal  hospital  following 
an  operation.  May  12. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Copithorn,  72,  retir¬ 


ed  advertising  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  The  Churchman,  an  Episco¬ 
pal  magazine,  and  former  staffer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican,  at 
Summit,  N.  J.,  May  17. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Will  Payne,  90,  noted  author 
and  veteran  newspaperman,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  May  20.  Mr. 
Payne  began  hLs  journalistic  career 
with  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
in  1888  and  then  moved  over  to 
the  Chicago  Chronicle  in  1896  as 
financial  editor. 

«  *  * 

Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  75,  former 
managing  editor,  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  and  co-founder  of 
the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  at 
Portland,  May  23. 

«  * 

Edwin  J.  Strong,  59,  Sunday 
editor,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times, 
and  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  in  1951,  at  Burbank,  May 
23. 

«  «  « 

Charles  Morris,  71,  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant  and  veteran 
newspaperman  serving  with  the  old 
New  York  World  and  New  York 
Sun,  at  New  York,  May  20. 

*  «  * 

Emma  Jackson,  63,  a  Newsday 
(Long  Island)  correspondent  for 
13  years,  at  Baldwin,  L.  L,  May  18. 
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Easter  Puts 
April  Linage 
Back  on  Beam 

Total  advertising  linage  in  April 
was  level  with  the  amount  publish¬ 
ed  in  newspapers  in  April,  1953, 
in  the  52-cities  report  of  Media 
Records.  The  late  Easter  shopping 
season  accounted  for  a  4.6%  rise 
in  retail  linage  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  offset  the  6.3%  dip  suf¬ 
fered  in  March. 

Automotive  linage  continued  to 
set  the  pace  percentagewise,  with  a 
13.3%  gain,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  and  financial  contributed  a 
6.1%  increase.  Classified,  however, 
was  down  10.6%, 

For  the  four  month.s  of  this  year 
total  linage  was  2.4%  below  that 
for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1953. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  414,877  tons 
of  newsprint  in  April,  1954,  as 
compared  with  408,875  tons  in 
April,  1953,  and  393,470  tons  in 
April  1952.  This  was  a  1.5%  in¬ 
crease  over  April  1953  atnd  a 
5.4%  increase  over  April  1952 
with  four  Sundays  in  each  April 
19.M.  1953  and  1952. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1954 
the  reporting  newspapers  used 
1,523.887  tons  of  newsprint  as 
compared  with  1,527,641  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1953  and  1,486,673 
tons  in  1952.  This  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  of  0.2%  under  the  first  four 
months  of  1953  and  an  increase  of 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  — 52  CITIES 

(Conn»>U-a  by  EDITOR  &  PD’BEISHER  Irom  Media  Records  measurements) 


1954 

1953 

of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1953 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

-April . 

233,264,076 

232,613,653 

100  3 

106.0 

March . 

216,154,536 

231,720,703 

93  3 

100.1 

Year  to  date. . 

813,0H2,513 

833,167,616 

97.6 

Display 

-April . 

181,486,447 

174,723,079 

103.9 

106.7 

March . 

166,130,515 

173,264,432 

95.9 

99.5 

Year  to  date. . 

()20,727.871 

617,289,515 

100  6 

Classified 

-April . 

51,777,629 

57,890,574 

89.4 

103.6 

March . 

50,024,021 

58,456,271 

85.6 

102.4 

Year  to  tlate. . 

192,354,642 

215,878,101 

89.1 

Retail 

-April . 

1.30,294,819 

124,530,637 

104.6 

106.7 

March . 

117,611,111 

125,558,578 

93  7 

IK).  8 

Year  to  date.  . 

445,8.57,943 

447,394,351 

99.7 

Department  Store 

-April . 

.50,422,0.57 

47,99S,83S 

105.0 

106.3 

March . 

44,639,064 

47,S42,72S 

93  3 

96  3 

Year  to  date. 

168.552,055 

169,318,614 

99.5 

General 

-April . 

.33,i>79.461 

34,818,727 

97.6 

9S.2 

March . 

34,083,614 

33,812,176 

KXl.S 

101 .6 

Year  to  date. 

n7,262,(K)6 

1 16,601,0.36 

100  6 

Automotive 

-April . 

14,147,172 

12,4H4,615 

113.3 

132.6 

March . 

11,3.36,351 

10,S77,(K)9 

104.2 

120.4 

Year  to  date. 

44,91.5,423 

41,202,994 

109.0 

Financial 

-April . 

3,064,995 

2,8.89,100 

106 . 1 

116.7 

March . 

3,099,439 

3,016,669 

102.7 

118.4 

Year  to  date. 

12,692,499 

12,091,1.34 

105.0 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1954  1953 

19S4 

1953 

Press-m . 

725,145  775,270 

Tribune-m . 

2,819,»18 

2,815,14.1 

1  566,787 

1 .625,942 

tDaily  News-e .... 

1,828,901 

1)807,250 

Grand  Total . 

917,772  977.343 

American-e . 

93.-).055 

945,1.34 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

*American-S . 

.■)08.6,12 

296, .103 

*American-S . 

.167,442  .142,932 

Sun-Times-d . 

1,1.')6,622 

1,1,1.1.090 

News- Post-e . 

1,626,535  1,516,877 

§Sun-Times-S . 

398,731 

366,913 

Sun-tn . 

1,. 348,1 11  1,281,433 

— 

Sun-e  . 

2,307,439  2,254.214 

Grand  Total .... 

.  8,992,666 

9,011,977 

Ohio  State 
Journal -m . 
Star-w . 


t'.rand  Total .  4,6.3e,24.S  4, 45.1,381 

4  Includes  PARADIt,  46,666  lines 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,929,113  1,982,882 

tNews-S .  628,271  725,384 

Times  Herald-e -  2,251,221  2,328,4,39 

*Times  Herald-S  .  . .  573,.364  661,014 


Times  Herald-e -  2,251,221  2,328,4,39 

*Times  Herald-S  .  . .  573,.364  661,014 

Grand  Total .  5,381,969  5,697,679 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
33,500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
29,442  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,1.35  line 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,704,060  1,542,978 

News-e .  2,076,109  1,959,255 

News-S .  694,279  695,925 

Grand  Total .  4,474,448  4,198158 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1,250,775  1,196,137 
{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  296,909  293..3M 

Post-e .  1,926,792  1,986,948 

Post-S .  648,664  651,737 

Grand  Total .  4,123,140  4,128,216 

{  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m .  , .  739,272  706,657 

Tribune-e .  960,136  1,013,619 

tRegister-S .  596,510  585,408 

Grand  Total .  2,295,918  2,.305,68l 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,1.35  lines 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,266,071  1,443314 

{Free  Press-S .  387,033  461,198 

News-e .  2,414,492  2,614,015 

tNews-S .  1,105,913  1,173,455 

Times-e .  1,292,.362  1,428,838 

♦Times-S .  416,116  531,923 

Grand  Total .  6,881,987  7,652,643 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,.100  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
15,231  tines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  line 
{  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  911,121  1,013,384 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  596,284  636,020 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  426,889  46.1,952 

Grand  Total .  1,9.34,294  2,115,356 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,190,0.17  1,107,500 

{Times-S .  470,.307  535,808 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1954  1953 

Beacon  .>umal-e.  . .  2,200,63.3  2,197,917 

{Beacon  Joumal-S. .  853,798  813,621 


Grand  Total .  2,964,539  2,906,431 

S  Includes  PARADE.  46,666  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

)ispatch-e .  761,7.16  757,276 

Dispat  ch-S .  414,829  368,602 

'imes-e .  1,. 392 .692  1,320.500 

'imes-.S .  302..308  257,033 


Grand  Total .  3,054,4.31  3.011,538 

§  Includes  PARADE.  46,666  lines 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerliocker- 

News-e .  1,478,462  1,419,859  Press-e . 

rimes  Union-m ...  .  951.760  848,896  Press-S . 

♦Times  Union-S _  495,418  507,449 


1953  Grand  Total .  7,082,974  6,802,872 

,197,917  •  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

813,621  33„100  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
- -  15,2.31  lines. 

,011,538  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines, 
les.  BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  489,.104  464,392 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

,419,859  Press-e .  1,.3.38,4.38  1,211,204 

848,896  Press-S .  381.314  220,155 


ttirne”^  part-run  adver-  (.rand  Total .  2,871, .185  2,703,501 

1.. 166,787  includes  881,519  *  ’*"** 

Iin«  of  part-run  adver-  Co«rier-m^'^^."'^''."'M7.3..?43-  1,510,552 

3^18  652  includes  189,082  •  V  p ' '  •  U  •  ‘ 

lines  of  oart-nin  adver-  {Couner  &  Press-S  501,664  507,483 


607,449  Sun-m . 


(irand  Total .  2,925,640  2,776,204 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


33,600  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Amcrican-e 
15,231  lines.  Record-rn.  ,  .  . 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  *Adverliser-S. 

Joumal-m .  1,2,16,083  1,164,639  Glot.e-e 

§Journal-S .  .339,839  350,318  Glo:.e-r... 


Grand  Total .  2,101,303  1,797,304 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1,3,10,0,1.1  1,367,696 


tising. 

308,6.12  includes  189,082 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1953—2,815,145  includes  818,917 
lines  of  part-nin  adver¬ 
tising. 

1,62.1,942  includes  967,681 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

296,.103  includes  191,157 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  Total .  3,442,008  3.602.075 

{Includes  PARADE.  46,666  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m..  1,122,620  1,098,877 
{Joumal-Garette-S .  511,030  505,487 

.'Jews-Sentinel-e,  .  . .  1,845,148  1,744,717 

Grand  Total .  3,478,798  3,349,081 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


.Star-Telegram-m . 


Tribune-e .  1,249,674  1,161,166  Globe  S  .  1,146,2.38  1,081,783  * 

- -  Herald  . .  1,41.1,76,7  1,29,1,071  t  Inc  udes 

Grand  Total .  2,845,.1!»6  2,676,123  tHeral<I-S  .  1,120,225  1,1.36,099  {Includes 

§  Includes  PARADE.  46.666  lines.  Traveler  e .  1.87.1,718  1,811,949  CII 

ANDERSON,  IND.  Post-m .  80.3,.191  783,480  Ennuirer-m. 

Bulletin-e .  1,(XM.037  9.33,574  {Post-S .  463,713  346,722  *tEnquirer-S 


l’,0(»9’,896  l’,02.l’,ob4  , .*'"**  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Star-Telegram- 


{Star-Telegram-S. . . 


851 ,026  872,876 

1,767,514  1,826.818 


ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  1,(XM.037  9.33,574 

Herald-m .  66.1,366  .138,843 

Herald-S .  221,781  199,480 

Grand  Total .  1,891,184  1,671,897 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constilution-ni .  1.419,.108  1,400,645 

Jounial-e .  2,175,864  2,113,123 

{Journal  ft 

Constitutions...  786,306  799,185 

Grand  Total .  .4,381,678  4,312,953 

Notb;  Constitution  ’ 

1954— 1.4 19,.108  includes  14,882 
lines  of  part-mn  ad- 
vertisifiR. 

1953—1,400,645  includes  23,212 


erald  i;41.i;76,7  r,29.i;071  l^ess-e . 760',15.1  894,951 

leralil-S  .  1,120,225  1,1.36  099  {Includes  lARADE,  46,666  lines.  - - — - 

-avelcr  e .  1.87.1,718  1,811,949  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  Grand  Total .  3,99.3,51.3  4,253,993 

>st-m .  80.3,.191  703,480  Enquirer-m .  1,4.39,219  1,40.1,921  {Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

>ost-S .  463,713  ,346,722  *tEnquirer-S .  1,. 30.3,751  1,287,804  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

- —  -  Post-e .  1,447,443  l.,144,683  Bee-e .  1,297,201  1,398,710 

Grand  Total .  11,240,122  10..193,078  Times-Star-e .  1,49.1,204  1,526,887  Bee-S .  440,165  484,759 


Grand  Total .  3,99.3,51.3  4,253,993 

{  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 


- - *  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

1,891,184  1,671,897  3.3,.100  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Grand  Tot 

PA,  GA.  15,231  lines.  *  includes 

1.419,.108  1.400,645  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,1.35  lines.  33  xfii 
2,175,864  2,113,123  {  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines.  t  Incl  Xs 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ^  inciuaes 

786,306  799,185  Courier  Exprcss-ni. .  1,081,398  944,460  ^ 

-  — - —  ‘Courier  Express-S  1,015,637  944,518  0 

.4,381,678  4,312,953  Kews-e .  2,536,131  2,.193,261  ’tPlain  Dealer-S. 

_ _ _ News-e . 


Grand  Total .  5,685,617  5,765,295  Grand  Total .  1,737,370  1.883,4«9 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  m  1 

I  linp,,  Post-Tnbune-e .  1,491,442  1,565,39- 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m .  1 .785,690  1 ,992 ,794 


lines  of  part-run  ad-  Courier-Post-e . 


Grand  Total .  4,63,3,166  4,482,2.39 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33, .100  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


YEEK,  64,135  lines.  GLENS  FALL  N.  Y. 

qD  OHIO  Post-Siar  (.see  Note)  742,329  699,851 

1,785,690  1,992,794  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combiM- 

1  705  682  1  718  656  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  enitwo, 

’717  .382  ’8.16'571  Fost-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

2,531)473  2.567.015  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


1  1&T566  1,164,742  33,5(X)  lines. 


Press-e .  2,531,473  2,567,015  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

-  -  Press-e .  2,046,.301  2,044,425 

Grand  Total .  6,740,227  7,135,536  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

a.  I  a  Axrtjo.r'AVT  Patriot-m .  1,268,951  1.389,3« 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  {Patriot-News-S. . . .  320,132  .328,254 


Grand  Total .  6,740,227  7,135,536 


vertising.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

“Uraal  News-e .  1,128,013  1,144,731 

1954—2,175,864  includes  21,387  Observer-m .  1,489,609  1,473,648 


lines  of  part-run  ad-  JObserver-S 
vertising. 

{  Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY.  29,206  Grand  To 
lines.  t  Includes 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,135  lines. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Grand  Tout .  1,589,083  1,717,586 

NoTtt:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 


- ■  -  Dispatch-S . 

Grand  Total .  3,218.595  3,232,003  Citiren-e  .  . 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines.  §Citizen-S. . 


613)624  Dispatch-e .  1,81.3,198  1,679,4.34  advertising  “s  P^rim  (m) 


907,543  Sincmae 

746,479  I- 

342,308  Courant-m 


{Includes  PARADE.  46,666  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN, 
urant-m .  771.05.3  83C 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1934 

l,80:i.088 
2,145,3.38 
l,158,90:i 
954,808 
947,367 
.365,719 
1,741,420 
1,343,371 
1,029,100 
360,893 
1,165,647 
107,720 


1954  1953 

XoTS;  1054—1,473,516  includes  161.226 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinK. 

195;i-  1,490,426  includes 
lines  of  part -run 

♦  Includes  AMKRlCAX  WEEKLY, 
38,885  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
17,142  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64.206  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-ni . .  1,491,709  1,362.110 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  84.5,5.38  8il6,972 

Tinies-e .  1,792.082  1,676.314 


ICourant-S .  709,097  747,384 

.  2,068,304  2,134,987 

Grand  Total .  3,548,454  3.712,889 

I  Includes  PARAOE,  46,666  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-c  .  2,440,926  2,4.36,108 

♦Chronicle  S  .  936,560  913,448 

Post-m .  1,72.3,360  1,. 557 ,760 

tPost-S .  619,4.37  613,6.39 

Press-e  .  1,004,748  949.6:14 


Times-ni  . 

Times-.S . 

Herald -Tribune-m .  . 
tHeraUl-Tribune-S. . 

Mirror-m . 

♦*Mirror-S . 

/News-m . 

fNews-S  . 

Joumal-American-e . 
•Journal- American-S 

I’ost-e . 

I’ost-S . 

World-TeleKrani  fk 

Sun-e  . 

ECaule-e . 

EaKle-S  . 

('■rand  Total . 


82.932 

adver- 


most  . 

complete  ever! 


Grand  Total  6,725,031  6,470,589 

KoTR;  1954-  2,440,926  includes  105,8.54 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinR. 

1953—2.4:16.108  includes  111,022 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinR. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,500  lines. 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK,  64,135  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Neas-e  1,823,074  1,854,6.54 

Star-ni .  1 ,7.57..332  1 ,81 2 .328 

tStar-S .  887,988  831,820 

Tines-e  .  1,204,295  l,296,:i:i0 

iTimesS .  .371,075  :186,691 


Grand  Total .  4,129,329  3.875,396 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  '  2,628,905  1,9.50,972 

tComn  ercial 

Appeal  .S  .  762.209  782,943 

Press-Sciniitar-e  ...  1,217,818  1,242,250 

Grand  Total .  4,008,9.32  .3,976.16.5 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK.  64,135  lines 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see 

Note) .  779.728  741,942 

NotR:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  are 
sold  only  in  con  bination.  I.inaRe  of  one 
edition.  Record  (nil  only,  is  Riven. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  2.878,085  2,699,843 

•Herald-S .  1,1.N3.:{.50  962,.39l) 

News-e .  1,388,480  1,:L59,686 

Grand  Total  2,.326,:160  2,295,820  tNews-S  440,998  4.35,830 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  -  - 

in  es  I'nion-m  .  .  1,.546,4:19  1,40:1,218  Grand  Total .  .5.860,913  5,457,749 

Times  I'nion-.S -  584,677  .5.35,2.50  Notk:  Herald 

- -  1954-  1.1.5:i.:i.50includes  188,668 

Grand  Total .  2,131,116  1,938.468  lines  of  part-run  ad- 

t  Incliiiles  3'H1,S  WEEK.  64.1:1,5  lines.  vertisinR. 

Jersey  .‘^']^7!2.5l‘’(see  Note)  rll''*  '''■’‘••KKLY, 

•Jersey  Jmirnal-  l>nes. 

North  End-e .  .  1,074,698  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,135  lines 

*S^h  Fml'^“'~  1  lui  Qti  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

erti'sInR '!r  I9M '  ^nOnerS  ......  '  '369,260  ‘  ’Iwojok 

Ij—s  ; : 


Mirror-in 

1954  m7,367  inclutles  I8ft,920 

line^  of  part  nin  ad-  ; 
vcrtisinK. 

1953  941,117  includes  178.730 
tines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mirror-S 

1954  365.719  includes  <K).410 
lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisinK. 

1953  -  386,936  includes  136.044  , 
lines  of  part-nm  ad¬ 
vertising 

Xews-»n 

1954  1.741. 420  incliules  848,958  , 
lines  of  ]>art-run  ad-  i 
vertisinjc. 

1953- 1.772.801  includes  880,530 
lines  of  part-run  ad- 

vertisinK- 

Xews-S  I 

1954  1,343.371  includes  927,507  ; 

lines  of  part-run  ad-  \ 
verti.sing.  i 

1953  1 ,350,310  includes  966,298  i 

lines  of  part-nin  ad-  ' 
vertisinK 
Joumal-A  iierican-e 

1954-  1 ,029,100  includes  77,291  | 
lines  of  part-nm  ad-  ; 
vertisinK- 

19.V1  1,0(X3. 975  includes  82  ,.346 

lines  of  i>art-run  ad- 
vertisiuR. 
Journal-American-S 

19.54  360,89:1  includes  2.3,2.38 

lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisiiiR. 

I9.5:i  386,611  includes  29,751 

lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisinR. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
.33,.500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
15,231  lines, 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY.  11,760 
lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  113,9.56  lines 
i  Includes  ,SI'LIT-RUN,  309,500  lines 
in  (ill)  and  188,980  lines  in  (S). 


Notk 


Grand  Total .  6,91.3,764  6,181.82.3 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,1.35  lines. 
i  Includes  PARADE,  46.666  lines. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  LedRer-m  .  9.33..529  839,16.3 

Clarion  LeilRer-S  .  .  259,845  277,313 

Daily  News-e  893,410  91.5,.5.5.5 

Daily  News-s  2.39..576  283,789 


Like  Advertising  itself 
■  ^  —  the  new  1954  STANDARD 

ADVERTISING  REGISTER  is  bigger, 
better  than  ever  before  —  filled  with  the 
facts  you  need  for  hard  competitive 
selling. 

Imagine  —  14,(X)0  leading  advertisers 
with  their  60,000  executives  listed  by 
title  —  the  advertising  agency  handling 
the  account  —  media  used  —  amount 
spent — 13,000  brand  names!  Yes,  they’re 
all  there  ready  for  you  to  use  in  the  new 
1954  “Red  Book”. 

Better  get  the  facts  by  dropping  us  a 
line  on  your  business  letterhead  now. 
We’ll  take  it  from  there  and  send  you 
full  facts  fast! 

— Th»  Ragistar  Contains  ■ 

•  Tka  MwitiMr.  •  Atwrliiiat  litacy 

>44itu.  MsaAliaa  Atcwal 

Caiitallialiaa  •  Acctaal  Eitcilim 

•  traAvets  ailh  •  AANdlilaf  MaAli 

TiaAt  Raiaai  AmA 

•  Catawalt  EiKuliata  •  AAwrtiilat 

•  AAnitlsiat  Haaattr  Aasraprlatiaas 

•  Salta  Maaaftr  •  CAaraclar,  Eittal  at 

•  Piiatiaf  laitr  Siililbalita 


Grand  Total .  4.3,58.607  4,206,812 

KNOXVILLE,  TINN. 

Joiirn  1-ni  .  608,089  .542,.344 

•J(  i;r,ial-.S .  278,011  2.57,9.32 

.Vw  .  .Sentinel-e -  9:f8,287  892,131 

|News-Sentinel-S. .  .  379,435  326,916) 

Grand  3'otal  2,20.3.822  2,019  406 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
,3.3. .5(N)  lines. 

S  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  l,f6)7,442  1,078,373 

lArkansas  Gazette-S  412,442  .382,587 

T“'“' .  1.. 509,884  1,460.960 

5  Includes  PARADE.  46,666  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-ni .  1,508..588  1,2.59,086 

ilnilepenclent-Pres.s- 

TeleKraiii-.S .  583,064  .5:f3.687 

Iress-leleRram-e...  1,836,111  1,511,.340 

Grand  Total .  3,707.783  3.304.113 

Noth 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

('.azette-e  1 ,261,670  1  ;M>4.107 


Press-e . 

Star-ni . . 

- .  Star-S . . 

Inde|>enclent 

1954—  1,5^,588 iiiclufles  114,628  Grand  Total 
lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisinK. 

195.1— 1.2,59, 086  includes  95,,569 
lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Press-Telegram 

1954—1,816,111  includes  114,628 
lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisiuR. 

195:1— l,5Il.:i40includes  95,569 
lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
it  vertisinR. 

i  Includes  PARADE,  46  666  lines  o  qoq  aiai  •>  qt,  ‘>-th 

LONG  island;  N.  Y.  (.rand  Total .  2,328,406  2, .37.5,276 

ewsijay  -  ,SufIoIlc-e  1,466,177  'l  ,.398,9.53  NEW  LONDON,  CONN, 

ewsilay-  N'assau-e  1,899,470  1,805,873  Day-e .  860,660  857,680 

C»rand  Total .  8  .'165  647  8  204  898  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF,'  Times- Picayune-m  . .  2,145,007  2,1'10,781 

xaminer-m .  1581  754  1  ft.*?? ‘>*^0  tTimes-Pica>'une  8: 

^xaminer-S .  79516.'?  ’904’57'?  States-S .  858,419  811,255 

.  2,732*987  2  699*685  Item-c .  1,039,467  937,749 

Hnies-S .  1,473*516  1*490*426  *Item-S .  312,439  357,197 

atjy  News-m .  898^831  *636*630  States-e .  1,114,468  1,1M,991 


I  THE  AGENCY  LIST 


Hanner-e . 

Tenncssean-ni 
Tennessean-vS . 


*  Stondord  tourca  of  informo- 

Ition  about  3,000  U.S.  ond 
Conodion  odvortiting  agon- 
ciot  with  dota  on  thoir  rocog- 

Inition,  por$onnol,  ond  ovor 
30,000  clionts.  Issuod  thro# 
timot  a  yoor  —  tho  AGENCY 

I  LIST  it  port  of  STANDAKD'S 
comploto  torvico  or  moy  bo 
pwrehotod  toporotoly. 

Writ#  for  colorod  11- 
4  #  Cre  Ivttrotod  booklot  glv- 

Iing  full  information  about 
tho  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  ord  Supplomontary 

ISorvicot.  It't  yourt  for  tho 
otking. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
130  Wott  42nd  Stroot  333  N.  Michigan  Avo. 
Now  York  34,  N.  Y.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


( ;rand  Total .  3 ,492 ,847  3 .391 ,526 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
Mimal-Courier-m. ,  396,068  395.140 

egister-e .  1,505,184  1,. 562,725 

egister-S .  427,154  417,411 


OAKUkND,  CALIF. 

TrilMine-e  .  1,712,090  1,843,755 

5Tri!>une-S .  611,122  ,586.775 


('♦rand  Total .  2,323.212  2,431 

S  Includes  PARADE,  56.427  lines. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoinan-m .  1.06:1.2.54  993,723 

Oklahoman-S .  496.109  448.361 

Times-c  .  1 ,182,623  1 ,016,98.3 


Clrand  Total .  2,741 ,986  2,459,067 

Xotk:  1954—1,182,623  includes  104,672 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Grand  Total .  5,469,8(K)  5.422.973 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
33,500  lines. 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK.  64,135  lines 
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SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1954  1953 

.  1W51  2,a39.769 

Union-m .  550,358  570,836  +STx>kesman- 

Union-S .  262.660  252,273 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1954 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

1954 

World-Herald  (see 


.  Review-S .  568,082  677,510 

Grand  Total .  2,674,269  2,862,878  Chronicle-e .  1.152.15« 


1953 

Intelliitencer-m . 

826,945  News-Register-e . . . . 

tNews-Register-S. . . 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

1954 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Globe-Democrat-m .  979,563 


2,517,896  2,556,611 


Grand  Total .  2,187,217  2,024,183 

{  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  Una 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Note) .  1,298,112  1,352,378  ’tGlobe-Den  ocrat-S 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,206  lines.  Beacon-e . ’  1,205,104  1,230, 9S4 


World-Herald-S _ _ 


682',649  Post-Dispatch-e -  2,i32’,796  2,^2,473  ,  r,,  Eagle-m"! !!!!!!!! !  1,444!M4  1,418[S 

-  {Post-Dispatch-S. . .  1,038,713  1,025,515  Record  e .  1,497,905  1,524,566  .  1,174,478  1,128915 


Grand  Total .  2,066,124  2,035,027 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  conibina- 
Uon  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
(e)  only,  is  given. 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Kews-e .  894,509  895,886 

}.Star-News-S .  390,697  349,664 


Grand  ToUl .  4,849,581  4,914,183 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,600  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,265  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines. 
{  Includes  I’ARADE,  44,360  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


■  ~  .  0,4  ,o,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

4^9,581  4,914,1^  Herald-Joumal-e .  . .  1,847,465  1,696,302 

wouiriv’  tHerald-American-S  612,148  685,691 

XJMIG  Wlit.K.i.Y,  l>ost-Standard-m .  . .  1,069,081  970,397 

_  Post-Standard-S _  325,744  339.938 


612,148  685,691  Grand  ToUl 

1,069,081  970,397  i  Includes  1 

325,744  339,938  „  WOS 

-  -  Telegram-S. .  . 

3,854,438  3,692,328  Telegram.m .  . 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Gazeltc-e . 


Grand  Total .  1,285,106  1,245,650  Pi<meer  Press-m _  1,219,811  1,182,692  33,.'500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 


Grand  ToUl .  4,710,320  4,700,857 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,666  Una. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

elegram-S .  571,687  583,472 

elegram.m .  1,043,491  015, 6W 

azeltc-e .  1,309,018  1,183,899 


{Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Pi>nes-e .  1,120,481  1,099,413 


♦Pioneer  Press-S 
Dispatch-e . 


8.33,703  23,.545  lines. 


1,597,143  1,676,442  {Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Joumal(seeNote)..  1,396.046  1,402,087  33,1500  lines. 

{Journal  Star-S 


Grand  ToUl .  3,688,227  3,692,837 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Trilmne-e _  1,3.32,772 

New.s-Tril)une-S  . .  .  449,193 


1,3.32,772  1,424,144  {Vindicator 
449,193  41.3.576  Telegratii-S 


Grand  ToUl .  2,924,196  2.862,887 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegrain-e .  1,411,819  1,505,957 


Grand  Total .  1,892,629  1,956,925 

.  Jnnmal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold  in 
'Combination.  I.,inage  of  one  edition,  Jour- 


nal  (e)  only,  is  given. 

{  Includes  I’ARADE,  46,666  lines 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
l)ulletin-e .  2.248.673  2  20 


496,583  554.838  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.  Grand 

-  -  Tinies-m .  1,693,168  1,581,096 

1,892,629  1,956.925  {Times-S .  610,814  627,388 

and  Star  (m)  sold  in  -  -  Times-m 

of  one  edition.  Jour-  Grand  Total .  2,303,982  2,208,484  Blade-e. 

{Includes  PARADE.  22.025  lines...  Blade-S 
,  '  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

>HIA,  PA.  Express-m .  1,343,780  1,173,397  Grand 


>U1 .  1,781,965  1,837,720 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 
.  1,129,848  1,184,388 


Grand  Total .  2,193,430  2.305.412 

{  Includes  PARADE.  46,666  Una. 


* ’814^2  *  954'^  FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


i+u  u  0 .  2.248,673  2,209,019  fExpress-S .  601,739 

*tHullet.n-S .  454.946  474.703  Kews-e .  1,467;385 


Inquirer-ni . 

Inquirer-S . 

News-e . 


Grand  Total .  3,790,980  4,066,869 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e. . .  .36.3,804 

American-News-S.. .  137,424 


1,849,828  1,922,949 
1,4.59,415  1,432,164 
449,350  424,117 


Light-e . 


1,432,164  •Light-S. 
424,117 


*’sinnU  ttTelegram-e.  2;4.57;3.52  2’,240’.664 


Grand  Total .  6,462,212  6,462,952 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
15,477  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,1.35  lines. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m -  1,094,383  1,004,255 

Press-e .  1,811,631  1,829,9.30 

.  904,274  897,157 

vSun-Telegraph-e....  1,109,918  1,103,168 
♦Sun-Telegraph-S.  .  562,439  583,223 


G.randToUl .  5..50S.175  5,314,9.54 

»  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33..500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
15,231  lines. 

_t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,135  Unes. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

llnion-ni .  1,389,077  1,401,107 

{Union-S .  636,810  605,962 


669  155  1  I  .eicKiaM.-c . 

Star-e .  2,881,620  2,717,917 

1,.  Q.4  Star-w .  115,7.34  117.232 


Grand  Total .  6,872,896  6,352,432 

t1  Includes  Weekend  Picture  Magazine 
97,490  lines. 


TRENTON.  N.  J.  ~ 

Trm^AdXertTsSs-  Grand  Total .  1,250,032  1.393.7« 

^-nYorn!;:’.^:".  ^  JK  News-e,.®."^^'~.^"^.51b.:j5^  1.905^ 

Grand  ToUl .  2,230,838  2,402,296  P^-lurald-m ! ! ! '. !  1.436:W2  1.S 


2,4.57,3.52  2,240,664  Grand  ToUl .  501,228  513,170 

2,881,620  2,717,917  ALTOONA,  PA. 

115,734  117,232  Mirror-e .  1,082,319  1.182,420 

- -  APPLETON,  WIS. 

6,872,896  6,352,432  Post-Crescent-e _  1,367,5.34  1,616,500 

d  Picture  Magazine,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

_  Enquirer  and  News-e  979,174  1,093,508 
l,j  „  ,  _  -•  Enquirer  and  News-S  270,858  300,174 


TribuneW  .  1.852[846  1,826!074  Trentonian-m .  714,.561 


1,109,918  1,103,168 
562.439  583,223 


Grand  ToUl .  5,482,645  5,417,733  ' 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Ghromcle-m 

33,500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  TGhronicle-S. . 

15,231  Unes.  hxaniiner-m .  . 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines.  ' 

“  PORTLAND.  ORE.--^—  Sews® 

Oregonian-m .  1,638,534  1,531,723  . 

■^egonian-S .  773,062  762,888  Grand  Total 


Grand  ToUl .  .3,878,7.33  3,813,143 

{Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF, 
tironicle-m .  885,087  1,052,262 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)  1.273..508  1,101,387 
Notr;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 


Grand  ToUl .  4,194,.5.58  3,992,517 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


567,808  with  Tiines-Rccord  (e).  Linage  of  one  edi- 


♦Oregonian-S . 

Journal-e . 

tJournal-S. . . . 


773,062  762,888  Gra 

1,379,446  1,409,900  VoTB 
441,647  504,487 


1,683,810  1,531,415  tion.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

796,410  775,313  TULSA  OKI  A 

Tribune-e..._  ’i:73!;:^75  1,707,983 

WorlH-m .  1.732,840  1,619,667 

sniti.go  .tTiAini  World-S .  .564,138  527,342 


CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,721,258  1.801,128 

Repository-S .  615,836  634,018 


Grand  Total .  4.232.689  4,208,998 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
38,885  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
19,705  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,206  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  4|un 


Grand  Total .  5,611,159  5,716,401 

otb;  1954— 476,405  includes  16,542  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 
1953—567,808  includes  13,515  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  ToUl .  2,336,891  2,435, 1« 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  867,035 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


38,885  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Observer  Dispatch-e  1,000,815 


17,142  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,206  Unes. 


Observer  Dispatch-S  254,905 
Press-m .  1.110,936 


New  Yorker-e .  905,287 

New  Yorker-S .  219,938 


885,417  ..  •' 

177,813  Mercury-m . 

*  NewS“€ . 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Grand  ToUl .  1,125,225  1,063,230  Mercury-News-S.  . 

PROVIDENCE  IL  I.  _  Grand  ToUl.... 


1,224,202  1,260,163 
1,281,131  1,400,733  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

483,187  443,270  Times-Herald  (see 

-  -  Note) .  1 

2,988,620  3,094,166  Times-Herald-S . 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  2.003,062  1,905,394 

Journal-m .  678,018  640,487 

tJournal-S .  663,653  613,369 


Grand  Total .  3,344,733  3,159,250 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  64,136  lines. 

QUINCY,  MASS.  {  ^wik 

Patriot  Ledger-e ....  900,850  791 .268 


640,487  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

613,369  Gazette-m .  1,338,717  1,128,520 

-  Union-Star -e .  1,064,598  975,491 


Post  &  Tlmes- 


»zette-m .  l.izs.ozu  Herald-m 

aion-SUr-e .  1,064,598  976,491  •{Post  &  Timra-' " ' 

Grand  Total .  2,403,316  2,104,01 1  stS^!'! '.'.'.'.V.V. 


2,547,555  1,582,745 


READING,  PA.  I 

Eagle  (see  Note)....  1,242,188  1,243,911 
Eagle-S .  301,021  299,894 


I  SCRANTON.  PA. 

8  Tribune-m .  649,035 

.  iSatuitoaian>S .  378,277 

<  Times-e .  1,217,124 


955,930  604,619 

3,019,901  2,848,606 


Grand  ToUl .  1,543,209  1,543.805 

Notk:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 


Grand  Total .  2,144,436  2,142 

{  Includes  PARADE,  46,660  Unes. 


378,277  376,093  Grand  ToUl .... .  8,599,880  8,834,227 

1,217,124  1,200,343  Notb:  The  Times-Herald  suspended 
'  '  publication  effective  March  17,  1954,  at 

2  144  436  2  142  696  which  time  it  was  merged  with  the  Post. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


■combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle  Post-lntelligencer-m  1,178,276  1,034,528 


<e)  only,  is  given. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

NewsLeader-e .  1,721,529  1,691,793 


*Post-Intelligencer-S  572,909  501,666 

Times-e .  1,708,955  1,743,950 

Times-S .  601,194  687,196 


33.500  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
28,083  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK .  64,135  lines. 
{ Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 
Republican-m .  1,024,235  928.625 


Times-Dispatch-m..  1,377,748  1,319,446 


tTimes- Dispatch-S 


Grand  Total .  3,902,949  3,870,511 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,135  lines 


Times-m . 

{Times-S . 

World-News-e 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

.  897,071 


17215M  1,691,793  .  ■  **°*’*"*  Repubjican-m .  1’^’235 

Grand  ToUl .  4,061,334  3,867,340  .  , 

803,672  859,272  *  includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  Amencan-e .  1,236,642 

3,902,949  3,870,511  WEEKLY.  ToUl .  2,657,092 

7EEK,  64,135  lines  ’  WESTCHESTER  COUF 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.  MACY  GROUP.  N.  ’ 

'■  OOV  aan  J?>umal-e .  978,595  Mamaroneck 

Times-m .  1,173,213  Times-e .  523,999 


Grand  Total .  2,657,092  2,1 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 

Times-e .  523,999  4 


Tribune-Herald-e. . . 

489,398 

500.9M 

Star>in . 

271,768 

197344 

Tribune-Herald  & 

Star-S . 

98,658 

in,sw 

Grand  Total . 

859.824 

811,84« 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1,255,716 

I.32I..I44 

Democrat-S . 

354,214 

329.434 

Deinocrat-m . 

851,858 

872, 4M 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,401,788 

2.42324( 

DAYTONA 

BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e . 

010,169 

607.4W 

News-Journal-S.  . . . 

179,841 

18223( 

Journal-m . 

590,617 

58732J 

Grand  Total . 

1,380,527 

1.357.621 

GRAND  FORKS,  M.  D. 

Herald-meS . 

639,791 

619314 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e .  .  .  , 

1,336,524 

1,398,934 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard 

Times-e . 

372,414 

342,774 

KENNEWI CK-RICHLAND-PASCO, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e.. 

535,948 

544344 

Tri«(Jity  Herald'S.  , 

97,573 

103,194 

Grand  Total .... 

633,521 

647.458 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Advertiser-eS . 

723,184 

740,900 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m . 

945,994 

900,788 

Journal-e . 

852,712 

852,754 

Journal-Star-S . .  .  . 

269,108 

255392 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  2,067,814 

2,009,434 

Times-S .  365,341  .  Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 


MADISON,  WIS. 
483  245  Capiul  Times-e ... .  954,541 


Grand  ToUl .  2,143,808  2,077,149 

{  Includes  PARADE,  46,666  lines. 


Grand  Total .  2,517,149 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Joui^-S.  . . 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,572,127  1,422,066  Grand  ToUl... 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  768,572  751,313  SOUTH 

Times-Union-e .  1,865,962  1,705,555  Tribune-c . 

-  -  Tribune-S . 

Grand  Total .  4,206,661  3,879,533 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,136  lines.  Grand  ToUl... 


Journal-Tribune-e..  881^23  -  940,503  •  •  •  • 

Joumal-S .  338.939  347,630 


Grand  ToUl .  1,220,262  1,288,133 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


New  Rochelle  SUnd- 

ard-Star-e .  843,274 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-c .  519,601 

Peekskill  SUr-e.  . . .  412,011 

Port  Chester  Item-e  718,883 

Tarry  town  News-e..  523,172 

Yonkers  Herald 

SUtesman-e .  813,129 


Wisconsin  SUte 

Journal-m .  989,982 


TTA  01O  {Wisconsin  Sute 

776,239  Journal's .  434,023 


1,517,345  1,598,611  White  Plains  Re- 
524,653  670,742  porter  Dispatch 


2,041,998  2,169,353 


porter  Dispatch-e  1,008,849  944,606 

Grand  Tout .  6,152,407  5,929,140 


If} ’2??  Grand  Total .  2,379,146  2.398,^ 

711  ^}  I  Includes  PARADE.  46,277  Unes  (19S4). 
42,196  lines  (1953). 

’  MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

797,428  Advertiser-m .  1,058,330  97Mjj 

Advertiser-S .  340,480  SM.llJ 

944,606  Journal-e .  1,032,948  1,007.7® 


Grand  ToUl .  2,431,758  2,349,M» 
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NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

I9S4  1953 

SUndarrt-Times-e...  967,946  972,174 

|Sundard-Times-S  249,187  170,296 

Grand  Total .  1,217,133  1,142,470 

(Includes  PARADE,  46,286  lines. 
NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times  Herald-e  833,756  879,956 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m .  6.35,208  634,182 

BUnard-e .  579,048  622,460 

Grand  ToUl .  1,214,356  1,256,642 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Heiald-N'ews.e .  1,038,931  1,098,331 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 


Tounuil-in . 

786,394 

674,240 

Ncws-Joumal-S .  . . . 

291.158 

271,292 

News-e . 

618,184 

580,076 

Grand  Total . 

1,695,736 

1,625,608 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m . 

873,572 

912,296 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m . 

1,020,446 

1,190,042 

Re([ister-Repul)lic-e. 

1,5.34,288 

1,668,240 

Star-S . 

490,882 

478,408 

Grand  Total . 

3,045,616 

3.336.690 

CORRECTION  FOR  ROCK  1 

ISLAND- 

MOLINE,  ILL. 

MARCH  LINAGE 

Aryus-e  . 

918,382 

917,510 

Dispatch>e . 

1,009,176 

993,440 

Grand  Total . 

1,927,558 

1,910,950 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE. 

ILL. 

Argus-e  . 

1,090,887 

1,064,784 

Diqjatch'C . 

.  1,182,790 

1,164,660 

Grand  Total . 

2,273,677 

2,229,444 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e . 

624, ,526 

542..500 

Post-S . 

21,3,458 

359,702 

Grand  Total . 

a37,984 

902,202 

TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS 

NEWSPAPERS 

ABILENE 

Reporter- News-m.. . 

745,290 

7.V1.298 

Rqjorter -News-e  .  . 

7.31,206 

763,126 

Reporter-News-S. . . 

285,950 

273,658 

Grand  Total .... 

.  1,762,446 

1,790,082 

BIG 

SPRING 

Herald-e . 

402,416 

468,.538 

Herald-S . 

168,427 

172,411 

Grand  Total .... 

570,843 

640.949 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

.  1350.146 

1,249,696 

Times-e . 

.  1,318,268 

1.261,484 

Caller-Tinies-S. . . . 

389,886 

376,824 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  3,058..300 

2,888,004 

DENISON 

Heraid-e. . 

.362,950 

.373,716 

Herald-S . 

139,855 

132,510 

Grand  Total .... 

502,805 

506,226 

MARSHALL 

News  MessenKer-e. 

406,392 

393,735 

News  MessenKer-S. 

165..333 

184.018 

Grand  Total. . . . 

571.725 

577,753 

PARIS 

News-e . 

356,790 

349,496 

News-S . 

I38,.327 

129.081 

Grand  Total . . . , 

495,117 

478,577 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

726,782 

807..^30 

Times-e . 

706,510 

809,872 

Standard-Time$-S . 

263,046 

291,358 

Grand  Total . . . . 

.  1,696,.338 

1,908,760 

State-m .  903,078  835,715 

State-S .  402,606  403,392 

Record-e .  848,046  880,466 

Grand  Total .  2,153,730  2,119,573 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth* 

Reporter-e .  745.105  764,332 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e .  1,253,019  1,094,305 

Times-S .  452,820  345,682 

Grand  Total .  1,705,839  1,439,987 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  673,a21  598,022 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Herald-Dispatch-m 

(see  Note) .  1,091,868  1,019,843 

Herald-Advertiser-S. .  389,193  370,503 

Grand  Total .  1,481,061  1390.346 

Notb:  Herald-Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
combination  with  Advertiser  (el. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e .  1,124,277  1,063,404 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  978,139  864,985 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e .  708,890  719,005 

.Sun-.S .  180,325  172.690 

Grand  Total .  889,215  891,695 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  746,823  681,403 

Telegram-News-e...  544,789  553,028 

Telegram-News-S...  171,402  167,025 

Grand  Total .  1,46.3,014  1,401,456 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  (see  Note)  626,458  . 

World-S .  177,228  . 

Grand  Total .  803,686  . 

Noth:  World  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  News-Star  (e). 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  953,682  900,.319 

Independent-S .  278,266  277,915 

Grand  Total .  1,231,948  1,178,234 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  838,822  969,918 

News-e .  1,193,254  1,247,210 

Grand  Total .  2,0,32,076  2,217,128 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Recori-m .  242,189*  848,124 

Times-Leader-e .  273,174t  1.235.118 

Independent-S .  458,176  351,630 

Grand  ToUl .  973,5.39  2,4.34,872 

*  Published  only  8  days  this  month  due 
to  strike. 

t  Published  only  7  days  this  month  due 
to  strike. 


advertising  LINAGE  SERVICE 


.  AUGUSTA,  GA.  (Fred  Booth); 

.  911,012  880,294  M<.u/eni/-tiir«' 

Chroiucle-S .  234,837  259,059  NewspiCtUres. 

Hcrald-e .  866,253  936,712  (Walter  Davis! 

Grand  Total .  2,012,102  2,076,065  Tallahassee  De 

„  BLUEFIELD.  w.  VA.  €>■);  Feature  Pm 

^^**raph-m  (see  News  (J.  W. 

-Note) .  445,175  370,522  Ctnri^-  riaut, 

Telegraphs .  170,781  184,790 

„  -  -  (Fred  Langwoi 

Grand  Total .  615,956  555,312  paec  One  Mi 

Noth:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina-  ,  ,  *  , 

I»n  with  Sunset  News  (e).  aid  and  Saras< 

CHARLESTON.  W:  VA.  H.  T.  Enns  J 

.  1,102,501  1,033,351  Pierce  A 

£“*«e-S .  313,252  341,092  ,  "  perce  A 

»*“•« .  910,070  935,565  elected  presKit 

.  318,318  272,537  R.  C.  Millar, 

Grand  ToUl .  2,644,141  2,582,545  Times-Union. 
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Sarasota  H-T  Wins 
Public  Service  Award 

Miami 

The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
won  first  prize  in  the  public  service 
division  of  the  annual  Associated 
Press-Florida  Dailies  state  contests 
for  1953,  for  its  fight  to  bar  the 
town’s  council  from  holding  secret 
meetings  and  preventing  the  ouster 
of  a  police  chief  who  had  enforced 
anti-gambling  laws. 

Other  winners: 

Spot  News:  Miami  Daily  News 
(Reporters  Milt  Sosin,  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts,  Rose  Mallory);  Editorials: 
Daytona  Beach  Evening  News 
(Fred  Booth);  Features:  same. 

Newspictures:  Miami  Daily  News 
(Walter  Davis);  Sports  Pictures: 
Tallahassee  Democrat  (Russ  Yod¬ 
er);  Feature  Pictures:  Miami  Daily 
News  (J.  W.  Spencer):  Sports 
Stories:  Daytona  Beach  Journal 
(Fred  Langworthy). 

Page  One  Makeup:  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sarasota  HeraM-Tribune. 

H.  T.  Enns  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Pierce  News -Tribune,  was 
elected  president.  He  succeeds 
R.  C.  Millar,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union. 


United  Fruit  Co. 
Suspends  Daily 
In  Honduras 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Diario  Comercial,  only  morning 
daily  here,  ceased  publication 
May  15  after  23  years  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Compania  Editora 
de  Honduras,  was  controlled  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  and 
in  its  final  editorial  offered  the 
following  explanation  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication: 

“Journalism  is  not  the  proper 
field  for  an  agricultural  corpora¬ 
tion.  Logically,  the  columns  of  the 
Diario  Comercial  could  not  ex¬ 
amine  with  absolute  freedom  the 
problems  confronting  the  Fruit 
Company,  nor  could  the  newspa¬ 
per  publish  frank  criticisms  of 
the  Company. 

“In  respect  to  the  democratic 
tradition  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  thought,  the  management 
of  the  Tela  Railroad  Company 
(UF  subsidiary)  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  the  Diario 
Comercial  and  sell  all  real  prop¬ 
erty  connected  with  this  publica¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  area  completely 
free  for  an  independent  newspa¬ 
per. 

“On  abandoning  this  field,  the 
lively  Honduran  press  is  offered 
the  opportunity  of  filling  the  open¬ 
ing  created  by  the  cessation  of 
publication  of  a  newspaper  that 
had  maintained  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  country  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

“The  Diario  Comercial  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  accordance  with  basic 
concept  of  journalism — complete 
information,  impartially  and  ob¬ 
jectively  presented.  It  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  to  this  idea  that  the 
management  of  the  Tela  Railroad 
Company  has  decided  to  remove 
itself  from  journalism  and  leave 
the  field  open  to  an  independent 
press  that  may  be  publi.shed  with¬ 
out  restrictions  of  any  kind.” 


GM  Gets  Gavel 
From  Negotiators 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  1954  scale  committee  of  the 
typographical  union  at  the  New 
London  Day,  which  concluded  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  two  meetings  with 
management,  presented  General 
Manager  Orvin  G.  Andrews  with  a 
hand  turned  gavel.  It  was  chosen 
as  an  appropriate  “badge  of  office” 
for  the  recipient  who  answers  to 
the  nickname  of  Judge  and  who 
writes  a  weekly  column  under  that 
pseudonym.  It  was  given  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  friendliness  which 
prevailed  in  negotiations. 

San  Pedro  Sula  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  Honduras  and  the 
commercial  center  of  the  wealthy 
North  Coast  agricultural  region, 
which  includes  three  deep  -  water 
sea  ports,  other  cities  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  and  a  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  local  industry. 

Diario  Comercial  was  a  stan¬ 
dard-size  daily  printed  on  a  Du¬ 
plex  flat  bed.  Its  regular  edition 
averaged  eight  pages  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  its  circulation  guaran¬ 
tee  had  been  8,200  copies. 

Two  years  ago  the  paper  un¬ 
derwent  a  reorganization  under 
the  direction  of  Joaquin  Vargas 
Coto,  formerly  editor  of  La  Na- 
cion  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

■ 

S.F.  Examiner  Set 
New  Linage  Record 

San  Francisco 

A  Sunday  newspaper  developed 
without  special  selling  techniques 
or  promotions  provided  the  largest 
advertising  linage  ever  published  in 
a  single  issue  of  any  San  Francisco 
daily,  reports  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  The  257,803  lines  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  112,000  lines  of 
department  store  copy. 

The  issue  reflected  a  combined 
advertising  effort  to  develop  May 
sales  on  the  part  of  San  Francisco 
merchants,  reports  George  S. 
Brumback,  advertising  director. 
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Central  Rail  War 
Has  ISO-Press  Corps 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  well-publicized  and  well- 
adverti.sed  “battle  of  the  century,” 
fought  in  the  Washington  Avenue 
Armory  here  May  26  for  control 
of  the  New  York  Central  System, 
was  covered  from  the  front  lines 
and  on  the  front  pages  by  150 
“war”  correspondents. 

High  financial  strategy  marked 
the  bitter  infighting  of  the  biggest 
proxy  war  of  all  time. 

High  financial  writing  marked 
the  reporting  of  the  long  war  and 
its  climactic  clash  in  the  annual 
shareholders’  meeting. 

Frustrating  Wait 

Frustration  was  the  unhappy  lot 
of  reporters  and  readers,  papers 
and  protagonists  alike  because 
clearcut  results  will  not  be  known 
until  three  election  in.spectors  (his¬ 
tory  profs  from  colleges)  report 
on  June  1.  F.ven  then  they  may 
have  to  defer  their  report  if  all 
proxies  and  votes  are  not  authenti¬ 
cated  and  counted  by  that  time. 

At  stake  is  whether  the  present 
board  of  15  directors,  including 
President  William  White,  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  control  of  the  second  larg¬ 
est  railroad  .system  in  the  country 
or  whether  a  new  board,  a  slate 
formed  and  promoted  by  Robert 
R.  Young,  financier  and  former 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  is  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Central. 

Most  reporters  appeared  to  ac¬ 
cept  Mr.  Young’s  confident  claim 
that  his  slate  carried  the  election. 

Central  ha.s  6,447,410  shares  out¬ 
standing,  held  by  41,000-odd  in¬ 
vestors. 

The  $2,600,000,000  New  York 
Central  System  was  first  forged 
from  560  competing  railroads  by 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
great-grandfather  of  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt,  senior  member  of  the 
present  board.  If  the  Young  slate 
is  elected,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
since  the  commodore  founded  the 
system  that  the  board  has  not  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family. 

From  All  Over 

The  big  press  group  of  150, 
about  85  of  whom  are  writers, 
came  from  New  York  City,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Schenectady,  Washington, 
Newark.  A.sbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Al¬ 
bany  and  other  cities.  Even  the 
Sydney  (Australia)  Herald  and  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star  and  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  had  representa¬ 
tives  on  hand.  The  news  services 
had  big  contingents,  the  Associated 
Press  alone  listing  seven  men. 

The  entire  basement  of  the  Ar¬ 
mory  was  turned  into  a  vast  news¬ 
room  with  desks,  50  typewriters 


and  telephones  available.  Western 
Union  had  an  office  .set  up  at  one 
end  of  the  press  room  with  four 
teleprinter  circuits  operating  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  New  York  Press  Center 
of  Western  Union  at  60  Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  most 
modern  method  of  copy  transmis¬ 
sion  —  reperforator  switching — 
was  used.  By  this  mode,  the  copy, 
set  at  60-words-a-minute  over  any 
one  of  the  four  machines,  could 
automatically,  by  the  pressing  of 
a  button  in  the  Press  Center,  be 
switched  into  any  newspaper  office 
in  any  city  in  the  U.  S.  The  main 
Albany  Western  Union  office  and 
the  Capitol  office  were  available  if 
more  facilities  were  needed. 

Long  press  tables  were  set  up 
near  the  speakers  table  on  the  con¬ 
vention  floor.  Each  reporter  had 
his  place  marked  at  the  press 
tables.  At  the  back  of  the  press 
section  was  a  raised  platform  for 
photographers. 

A  photographer-newsreel  room 
was  provided  for  use  by  still  and 
motion  picture  cameramen  and  ra¬ 
dio  representatives. 

Hotel  Press  Rooms 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Cent¬ 
ral  is  maintaining  an  elaborate 
press  room  with  typewriters  and 
telephones  in  the  Terrace  Room 
atop  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  which 
the  railroad  owns.  This  press  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  kept  open  for  the 
reporters  who  remain  in  Albany 
until  the  vote  count  is  announced. 

Across  and  up  the  street,  the 
Young  forces  have  a  press  room 
and  headquarters  at  the  I>eWitt 
Clinton  Hotel. 

A  two-section  Shareholders’  Spe¬ 
cial  carried  830  of  the  shareholders 
and  many  press  representatives 
from  New  York  City  to  Albany. 
Aboard  were  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Young  and  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  followed  them  on  their 
tours  of  the  trains  to  greet  sup¬ 
porters. 

A  passenger  was  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
Russell,  whose  husband  is  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Harrishiir/>  (Pa.)  Patriot. 
She  is  a  niece  of  Winston  Churchill 
and  a  grandniece  of  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt,  a  Central  director  for 
40  years.  She  and  her  husband  had 
had  300  “We  Want  White”  buttons 
made  and  she  proudly  wore 
one.  However,  when  her  friend, 
Mr.  Young,  saw  her  he  ignored  the 
opposition  button  and  promptly 
kissed  her — to  the  delight  of  the 
photographers. 

Pulliam  Absent 

The  only  newspaperman  on 
either  slate  of  directors  is  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
He  is  on  the  Young  slate,  but  was 


not  pre^en*.  Thomas  J.  Deegan, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Young’s  press  representa¬ 
tive  and  vicepresident  of  his  Alle¬ 
ghany  Corporation,  told  this  re¬ 
porter  that  Mr.  Pulliam  is  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  could  not  attend.  James 
■A.  Farley,  well  known  to  political 
reporters,  is  on  the  present  board. 

Approximately  $650,000  was 
spent  by  the  two  camps  for  paid 
newspaper  advertising  space  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight-week  campaign  for 
control  of  the  Central. 

One  Central  official,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  a  shareholder, 
said  the  campaign  cost  the  Central 
$500,000. 

The  meeting  iLself  was  hectic  to 
cover,  with  shareholders  jumping 
up  all  over  the  hall  and  demanding 
to  be  heard.  One  physician-share¬ 
holder  yelled:  “I  never  saw  so 
much  verbal  diarrhea  and  mental 
constipation.” 

Well-Fed  Press 

Coming  up  on  the  train,  the  press 
was  served  a  “second  breakfast” 
of  orange  juice,  coffee,  buns  and 
doughnuts. 

With  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  doing 
the  catering,  a  box-lunch  was 
served  during  the  meeting.  In  each 
box  was  a  leg  and  breast  of  fried 
chicken,  olives,  sweet  gherkins, 
butter  roll,  potato  chips,  mixed 
fruit.  Brownies,  milk. 

On  the  homebound  train  the  din¬ 
ner  menu  was  composed  of  tomato 
juice,  old-fashioned  pot  roast  of 


beef,  brown  gravy,  butter  green 
peas,  Delmonico  potatoes,  N.Y.C. 
Snecial  ice  cream,  coffee,  milk  and 
tea. 

The  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central,  headed  by 
Raymond  F.  Blosser,  received 
warm  thanks  from  members  of  the 
press  for  the  fine  facilities  provided. 
Assisting  Mr.  Blosser  were  Ted 
.Applegate,  director  of  the  News 
Bureau;  Jim  Brugger,  Dick  Mar¬ 
shall,  Harry  Spurrier,  Dan  Priest, 
Harry  Ramsey,  John  Salter,  Miss 
Ann  Kuss  and  Miss  Catherine 
Hawkins,  and  members  of  the  staff 
of  Robinson-Hannagan  Associates. 

Mr.  White  entertained  50  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  at  dinner  Mon¬ 
day  night  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
and  thanked  the  newspapers  for 
their  fair  and  full  coverage 
throughout  the  battle.  Some  of 
the  irreverent  audibly  wondered  if 
it  was  The  Last  Supper. 


Gore  Goes  to  Store 

Cleveland 

Walter  M.  Halle,  president  of 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 
department  store,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Budd  Gore  as 
publicity  director.  For  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Gore  has  been  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Clncafto  (111.)  Sun-Times.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  advertising  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  [ 

Newspaper  Brokers  j 

\riD-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERiLVN  H.  KOCH  i 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  j 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  | 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave. _ Venice,  Calif. 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Y'ear  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  aervice.  Weeklies  And  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

★yk  I’EK.SON.VL  Nerviee  backed  by  30 
years'  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
.Ntypes  &  Co.,  62.5  Market  Street,  Sin 
Francisco  5,  California. _ _ 

•  • 

WE  Handle  Only  Substantial  Dailies 
.And  Weeklies.  Other  Brokers  Do  Not 
Have  Our  Listings.  Queries  Invited. 
J.  R.  GABBiKKT 

3i937  Orange _ Riverside,  Califomil 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newsii)aper  Properties  _ 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Californil. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Publications  Wanted 

Composing  Room 

■  .NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  years  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 

Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Slortgage  Loans.  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  i 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’’ 

.S.M.VLL  DAILY  OK  L.VKGE  AVEEK- 
LY.  Experienced  newspaperman  has 
.substantial  cash  down  payment  on 
your  large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  chart  areas  8,  9  or  10.  Principals 
only.  .Vhsniute  confidence  observed. 
Box  2210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Lil.S'OTYPKS  and  intertypea.  Models 

5.  8.  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C— CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goes  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

Business  Opportanitics  Wanted 

\V11/L  pul  .$10,000  and  23  years  Edit¬ 
ing-Reporting  experience  on  daily  into 
going  concern;  warm  climate.  Box! 
2007.  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

MODEL  8  Linotype,  No.  44967,  with 
electric  pot,  AC  motor,  3  molds,  8 
magazines  with  mats.  Fast  Distributor 
Screw,  low  base,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $2,9.50.  Alan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment,  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  X.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 

CIRCUL.ATION  executive  of  wide  ex-  ' 
perience  seeks  purcliase  of  or  partner¬ 
ship  in  wholesale  newspaper  and/or 
magazine  distributorship  or  agency. 
Box  2130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Consultants  1 

Newsprint 

N'K\VSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases,  1 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0,  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

ONE  ROLL  OR  CARS— Fine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
.ALgonqnin  4-8728,  New  York  City. 

ManageiiK^nt  Plus  Capital  ! 

oflTert'd  by  thoroushly  expi*rit*nct*d  ad-  j 
vertising  and  business  man.  Will  in-  ' 
vest  $10,000  to  $30,000  as  down  pay-  ; 
ment  for  substantial  ]>art  of  estab¬ 
lished.  profitable  publieation  where 
present  owner  may  feel  the  neetl  of 
a  helping  hand.  Box  2209,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Publications  for  Sale 

PhotOKraphic  Equipment 

SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION 

DO  you  have  $50.0001  Yon  can  double 
it  each  year  on  one  of  the  highest  in¬ 
come  weeklies  in  lower  Great  Lakei 
area.  Proven  stability.  Groat  over 
$200,000.  Nets  24%.  Owner  has  other 
interests — otherwise  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  offer  this  “once  in  a  lifetime’’ 
opportunity.  We’ll  prove  this  point,  if 
you  mean  business. 

LIBBY  AGENCY. 

35  E.  Kellogg  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Wesel  Galley  Process 
Camera,  with  16  x  20  back  complete 
with  Cooks  Process  lens — 16  inch,  se¬ 
ries  5.  Normal  condition  for  such 
equipment  after  several  years’  use. 
As  is,  where  is,  $300.  Gene  Hamilton, 
The  'Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates — Features 

Press  Room 

KDITOIC-S!  Illustrated  .short  articles. 
Unusual  -Vmericana  of  your  HOME 
state.  Maximum  reader  interest.  Write 
now'  for  article  on  apjiroval.  P.  O. 
Box  393  Church  Street  Station.  New 
York  New  York. 

HOE  4  Unit  Press 

SCOTT  4  Unit  Press 

HOE  2  Unit  Press 

GOSS  64  Page  Press 

For  additional  information  inquire: 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
.Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  I.oa 
Angeles  29.  California. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

WANTED  Outstanding  daily  or  w'eekiy 
Keligious  Feature  for  syndication. 
Write  fuWy  ■enclosing  samples  that 
need  not  be  returned.  Box  2243.  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

MINNESOTA  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY 
seat  weekly;  $110,000  including  $40,- 
000  building;  requires  $35,000  cash. 
Wayne  Peterson,  National  Building, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

Press  Enginccn 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4fh  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

MODEL  AB  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $7,000.  .Alan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment.  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 

SUBURB.AN  weekly  and  commercial 
plant  in  Chart  Area  11.  Grossing 
nearly  $100,000.  Mushrooming  com¬ 
munity,  ceiling  unlimited.  Send  proof 
of  financial  ability.  Box  2121,  Editor 
it  Publisher. 

SUBURB.AN  WEEKLY  GROSSING 
over  $60,000;  unlimited  expansion  pos¬ 
sible;  fastest  growing  village  in  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area;  1950  census 
17,000,  much  larger  now;  $20,000  will 
finance.  Wayne  Peterson.  National 
Bnllding,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

C  &  P  Blixmaker’s  press,  takes  15x24 
chase,  offset  side  arms  accommodating 
long  .sheet,  no  motor,  Glen  Stevenson. 
1428  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
di-smantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Islivnd  City  6,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

24-PA(rK  Hoe  Straightline,  single 
width  ]>reKs  with  stereotype  equipment. 

32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — i22%  eutoff. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta¬ 
bles. 

Furnaces — all  sizes 

FLAT  and  eurved  easting  boxes. 
liOYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

Send  for  current  lists: 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn, 

PROSPEROUS  WEEKLY  in  Chart 
Area  5.  Best  of  equipment  and  fine 
growth  potential.  If  you  have  $25,000 
or  more  as  a  down  payment,  write  us. 
Broker,  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  central  Ohio  weekly  ideal  for 
man-wife  team.  Has  excellent  equip¬ 
ment,  in  own  building  with  modern 
three-bedroom  apartment  over  shop. 
Did  $17,000  business  in  1953  with  net 
of  $7,000.  Town  of  1,200,  within 
hour  drive  of  big  cities.  Please  reply 
Box  2238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON  .INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegou  5-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Maichinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Reipairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

OHIO  weekly  established  1911  priced 
for  quick  sale,  reason  owner’s  death. 
Gross  $15,000  to  $20,000.  $5000  cash. 
No  plant.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
printing  two  papers,  grossing  .$25,000, 
good  2-Lino  plant,  priced  at  $20,000, 
terms  if  qualified.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

S.M.ALL  but  good!  Georgia  county-seat 
Weekly  ripe  for  expansion.  .$12,350 
with  building;  only  $.5,000  down  han¬ 
dles.  The  DIAL  Ageney,  640  W.  Wil¬ 
li*.  Detroit,  Mich. 

TWO  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  George  C. 

1  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

i  SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 

1  and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

I  311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
j  Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

32-PAGE  single  width  Goss  Press, 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
j  Color  Cylinder 

1  23-9/16  cut-off 

1  40  h.p.  AC  motor 

Cutler-Hammer  conveyor 

Ink  tank  with  pump. 

In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  January  1,  1955. 

Call  or  write  Frank  Duncan 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

TWO  very  profitable  weeklies.  Up¬ 
state  New  York.  Priced  (or  prompt 
sale.  Box  2231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16”  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
%  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 

1  color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

BETTER  THAN  OWNING  A  COUN¬ 
TRY  NEWSPAPER!  Get  Local  Fran¬ 
chise  on  copyrighted  COUPON  CLIP¬ 
PER.  No  other  capital  needed  to  start 
your  own  depression-proof  bnsiness. 
I^well  Harmer.  3902  Marathon.  Hol¬ 
lywood  29,  California. 

Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

1  5  Model  29  Linotypes — 

2/72  and  2/90  channel  magazines 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

1  6  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

;  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

1  500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 

94th  year  publishing  lo€al  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living- 
stf>n  County  buy.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  May  29,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


•  •  • 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (16  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
6  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width— 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 22M 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — ^21V4 
•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS— 12  Pages— 22)i 

1  Unit  DUPLEX— 20  Pages— 22M 

2  Unit  DUPLEX— 32  Pages— 22^ 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Units  Vertical  Type — 2iyi 
6  Units  Vertical  Type — 21V4 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 22fi 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22J4 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern-^3-9/l6 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern — ^23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
•  •  • 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  32  page  Rotary  with  automatic 
ink  controls.  22)4"  cutoff.  Double 
folder.  Box  No.  2120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

Has  color  cylinder,  21)4"  cut-off. 
Reels,  AC  drive,  upper  formers. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOISE,  IDAHO  BOX  903 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22'A"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  it  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

if  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


_ Stereotype _ 

HOE  Flat  Shaver,  Serial  #1006,  pre¬ 
cision  tjrpe,  single  screw,  complete 
with  10  HP  and  'A  HP  motors,  good 
working  condition.  Box  2033,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

WANTKU  CUKVKJD  KOUTEK.  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
MINIFON  Pocket  recorder.  Must  be 
reasonable.  Batteries  very  expensive. 
Box  2224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKLF  WANTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2,  30,000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  with  experience  on  both 
small  and  large  papers.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  Circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wajited  for  permanent  position  by  com¬ 
bination  morning  and  eveming  dailies. 
Present  manager  must  go  West  for 
health.  Most  be  young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ABO  records,  promotion, 
carrir  handling,  etc.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  fine  community.  Would 
consider  a  present  assistant  manager 
with  right  experience.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  General  Manager  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  &  Press,  Logansport,  Indiana  and 
state  availability  for  interview  at  our 
expense. 


TOP  FLIGHT  circulation  manager  I'or 
one  of  South’s  fastest  growing  daily 
newspapers — city  of  over  100,000.  A 
wonderful!  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
experienced  younger  man.  Excellent 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Give  complete  resume  first  letter 
to  Box  2132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED  classified  manager  for 
one-person  department,  Gallup  Daily 
Indenendent.  $70-$75  base  bay,  plus 
good  bonus.  Please  apply  central  of¬ 
fice  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  P.  0. 
Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


ASSI STANT 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTING  MGR. 
capable  of  assuming  managership  in 
the  future  of  midllewestern  daily 
ranked  seventh  by  Media  Records 
among  morning  newspapers  for  the 
first  quarter  1954.  Duties  primarily 
that  of  sales  manager  of  street  staff 
of  eight  men.  Experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  a  necessity.  Marvelous  op¬ 
portunity  for  trained  man  to  advance 
with  permanency.  Write  giving  quail*, 
fications  and  salary  expectations.  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita  2,  Kansas. 
Attention;  Britt  Brown,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  salesman  or  woman  for 
metropolitan  daily  (over  30,000)  lo¬ 
cated  near  New  York.  Thriving  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  opportunity  for  per¬ 
son  with  drive,  ideas  and  initiative. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box  2200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  salesman 
who  is  a  hustler.  Prefer  man  with 
smaller  daily  experience  who  enjoys 
doing  speci^ative  layont  and  copy. 
Excellent,  congenial  working  atmos¬ 
phere  in  two-town  city  of  33,000. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Include  sample 
layouts  with  letter  to  AM,  Gramd 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  Herald. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Retail  Food  Aoconnts 
most  desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-Weat- 
em  dally  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  Indiana,  A  Beripps-Howard 
Newspaper. _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
— good  layout.  Write  giving  age, 
experience,  references  and  salary. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Stamford  Advocate, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


OALIFURNIA  semi-weekly  wants  an 
aggressive  young  man  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  producer.  Must  have  at  least 
2  years’  experience.  Car  necessary. 
Salary  plus  commission,  permanent. 
Write  fully  Box  2117,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  solicitor, 
male  or  female,  for  fast-growing  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly;  ability  to  make  good 
lay-outs  and  write  copy  essential.  Car 
necessary.  Present  full  details  in  first 
letter;  references.  Box  2111,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Manager, 
Chart  Area  1,  beautiful  lake,  mountain 
region.  Under  50,000  daily.  Lifetime 
opportunity  for  top  caliber  man,  early 
30’s  who  is  probably  now  extremely 
successful  advertising  manager  of 
small  daily.  Desire  man  superior  in 
work  habits,  personnel  stimulation, 
etc.,  with  outstanding  layout  and  copy 
ability.  Only  conservative,  well-round¬ 
ed,  unquestionably  capable  applicants 
considered.  References  in  first  letter. 
Box  2143,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REGISTER  GUARD  in  Eugene,  Oregon 
has  opening  for  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Family  man  under  40 
preferred.  Good  opportunity  to  advance 
with  an  aggressive  paper  in  Oregon’s 
second  market.  Ideal  living  conditions 
in  city  of  50,000,  mild  climate,  year 
around  fishing  and  hunting,  and  excel¬ 
lent  schools  including  University  of 
Oregon.  Write  giving  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  data,  education  and  references. 


AN  IDEAL  set  up  for  the  Big  City 
man  who  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
the  pressure  and  really  enjoy  living. 
Experienced  ad  man  for  20,000  daily. 
No  high  pressure  selling,  but  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  copy.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  working  conditions,  pleasant 
town  in  heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country.  Write,  inclosing  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  to:  Advertising  Manager,  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

WE  .IRE  starting  our  Fifth  Daily  soon 
in  .4.rtcsia,  New  Mexico,  and  need  good 
advertising  man.  Salary  depending  on 
recoril  and  good  bonus.  Please  write 
full  details.  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Santa  B’e. 

GROWING  ALASKA  MTCEKLY  plans 
go  daily,  needs  immediately  good  one- 
man  advertising  department  replacing 
fellow  who  earned  f975  last  month, 
could  have  done  better  if  he’d  stayed 
sober.  Write  fully.  Independent,  Ju- 

neau,  Alaska. _ 

RETAIL  salesman,  experienced  in 
newspaper  merchandising,  layout  and 
copy.  One  newspaper  town  of  50  to 
75,000  in  midwest.  East  of  Chicago. 
Service  is  our  most  powerful  sales 
weapon.  Write  Box  2220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  sell,  service 
display  accounts  on  51,000  afternoon 
daily.  150,000  city  Chart  Area  6. 
Congenial  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  bonus,  plus 
'  usual  benefits.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
present  salary  and  availability.  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MAN,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  small  daily  field,  needed 
immediately  on  fast  growing  paper  of 
18,000.  Located  in  world’s  best  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  country.  Prefer  man 
under  40.  Excellent  opportunity  as 
.\ssistant  Advertising  Manager.  Salary 
open.  State  past  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter  AIR  MAIL.  Box 
2241  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

SOCIETY  EDI'TOR — For  growing  13,- 
000  circulation  daily  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Pleasant  community.  Write  on 
experience,  family,  age,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Applications  confidential. 

Box  2100,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — sportswriter  -  photographer, 
journalism  graduate,  for  livewire,  pic¬ 
ture-conscious  midwest  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly.  Permanent  job,  unusual  employe 
benefits,  superior  working  conditions, 
best  equipment,  congenial  staff,  pleas¬ 
ant,  prosperous  community;  $80  week- 
ily  to  start,  merit  raises.  Give  details 
of  background,  training,  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  2119,  Editor  £ 
.  Publisher. 


ClTl'  EDITUR — Fast-growing  11,000 
afternoon  paper.  Fast,  accurate,  able 
to  direct  staff  in  producing  complete, 
lively  coverage.  Submit  background, 
references  first  letter.  Start  about 
June  15.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat  and 
general  assignment,  preferably  who 
can  handle  Speed  Graphic,  by  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily,  10,000  circu¬ 
lation.  State  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  required  in 
first  letter.  Include  clippings  if  avail- 
able.  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  Daily  Sun. 

START  SEPTEMBER  1,  general  re¬ 
porter,  some  sports,  ideal  set-up  for 
responsible,  alert  young  man  wanting 
to  get  all  around  experience,  good 
small  city.  Write  full  details.  Daily 
News,  Lewistown,  Montana. _ 


REPORTER 

EXPERIENCED  city  reporter  wanted. 
Good  salary.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Fine  future.  Stock  pun-hase  plan.  Lib¬ 
eral  retirement  income  program.  Full 
medical  benefits.  Iowa  City  Press-Citi- 
zen,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  Editor.  Ohio  6- 
day  evening.  Must  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  write  them.  Knowledge  of 
layout  and  headline  writing  won’t  hurt. 
Box  2148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — iSports  editor  on  paper  of 
9,060  circulation.  Jonesboro  Evening 
Sun.  Jonesboro.  Arkansas. _ 

DESKMAN  with  good  background  of 
reporting  and  desk  work  in  cities 
under  50,000,  midwest  or  southwest. 
Good  pay.  State  all  details  including 
references,  earnings.  Box  2235,  Edi- 

lor  &  Publisher. _ 

GtK)D  reporter  for  managing  editor 
small  daily.  Chart  area  seven.  Chance 
to  get  put  in  active  news  town.  Box 

22  13,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I.MMEDl.VPE  opening  for  reporter 
with  strong  farm  background.  Apply 
Perry  Stewart,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
Pekin.  Illinois. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  daily  paper 
chart  area  6.  .Medium  size  city  with 
plenty  of  news.  Please  send  FUIsL 
details  of  experience  and  abilities. 
Also  salary  and  personal  data.  Box 

2221,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  journalism  training 
and  preferably  some  experience  for 
general  assignment  including  City  Hall 
and  police  for  Upstate  New  A’ork 
daily.  State  salary  desired,  available 
date.  Box  2237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
'SPORTS  Editor  on  8,000  daily  in 
pleasant  college  town.  Some  general 
news  coverage  also  part  of  work.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  camera  helpful.  Good 
opportunity.  Hillsdale  New-s,  Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 


REPORTER-Photographer,  Daily 
wardsville  Intelligencer,  Edwardiville, 
Illinois. 

_ Photoengraving _ 

PllOTOENGKA VER  foreman  for  lar|t 
morning  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9.  Must  be  experienced  in  newi- 
paper  color  work.  Give  detailed  em¬ 
ployment  record  and  personal  data  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  2028,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

SOUTHERN  California  daily  paper  has 
opening  for  first  olass  Linotype  ma¬ 
chinist.  Write  qualifications,  experi- 
ence  to  Box  2112,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
B'OiREMAN,  weekly,  Connecticut.  Six 
man  open  shop.  Write  qualification!, 
experience,  wage  requirements.  Box 

2234),  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ _ 

COMPOSING  room  jobs  available  on 
Pennsylvania  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
union  and  open  shop.  Send  applica¬ 
tion  to  PNPA,  304  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ Classified  Advertising 

H*fGH*ST*SALARIES  .  .^.  Biggeil 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  ate 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Pariah  Count 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings— 
change  your  whole  future  1 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  lu- 
pervised  by  Classified  specialiste.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactoriW 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’s  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspaper*  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  1» 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 

Vi  I'— I 


WRITERS  SERVICE 
Art  Work — Cartoons 

CARTOONS  FROM  YOUR  IDEAS  ~ 
Skillfully  drawn  in  black  India  ink  on 
white  bristol  854"  x  11",  to  meet  the 
requiremeintfl  of  popular  ^  magailnei. 
Six  drawings  for  $10.  Trial  offer i  i 
sample  drawing,  based  on  your  ide^ 
$2.  James  R.  Jacobs,  Box  162  Waih* 
ington  Bridge  <31x1100,  New  York  83, 
N-ew  York. 


Um  CHART  AREA  Number  io  Ad  copy  for  ahowtog 
LOCATION  whboat  IDENTTFICATION 
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WRITERS  SERVICE  ! 


Literary  Agency 


WitlTliKsil  Time  does  NuT  march  on 
if  you  procrastinate  I  Une  book  con¬ 
tract  closed  48  hours  after  receipt  I 
Write  for  terms  —  T01>A  Y 1  Mead 
Agency,  419  4th  Ave.,  X.  Y.  16,  X.  Y. 

SITUATtONS  WANTED 
Administrative 

BL'SlXKSy  or  UKXKUAL  MAXAOlilB 
bong  record  of  accomplishment  in  daily 
leld,  energetic,  promotion  conaciooa, 
experienced  in  administrative  and 
Inancisl  end  of  newspaper  field.  Pre¬ 
fers  medium-sised  or  big  city  daily 
with  room  and  desire  for  expansion. 
Available  at  once.  Kxcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  one  child.  Box  1128, 
Monroe,  tiouisiana. 


OEXER.AL  MAXAUKK  of  important 
newspaper  chain  unit  (city  of  75,000) 
desires  connection  directly  with  owner 
or  publisher.  Complete  all-around 
background  of  experience  in  daily  op¬ 
erations.  More  than  ten  years  present 
location.  Late  forties.  Kamily.  Sound. 
Sincere.  Experience  has  been  in  South 
and  Midwest.  Any  communications  will 
be  held  in  confidence.  Write  Box  2108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GEXEKAL  MAXAGER,  45,  Experience 
to  5  Million  Gross.  All  departments, 
competition,  labor,  personnel.  Seeks 
smaller  city  living.  Consider  moderate 
laiary  with  improvement  bonus.  Box 
2128.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


X  H.IRD-HITTIXG  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  with  25  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation  seeks 
challenging  position  with  aggressive, 
forward-moving  newspaper.  'Thorough 
knowledge  of  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising  and  business  management. 
Past  record  includes  posts  of  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  general  manager  and 
P'jblisher.  If  you  are  interested  in  re¬ 
sults,  I  am  your  man.  Box  2139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OWXEliS:  Former  owner  of 
weeklies  and  printing  plants  has  just 
sold  his  property  and  will  manage 
your  property  if  you  want  to  take  a 
rest.  He  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 
job  printing  management,  thoroughly 
reliable  with  fine  record  of  increasing 
revenue  on  own  papers.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  presented  in  strict 
confidence.  Would  consider  invest¬ 
ment.  Box  2115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ACTIVE  PUBLISHER,  semi  weekly, 
40,  selling  out,  desires  business  or  ad¬ 
vertising  post  with  daily,  experienced 
all  daily  departments,  $7,200  to  start. 
Top  flight.  Xow  in  Oklahoma,  prefer 
southwest.  Box  2234,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  OWXER — I  CAX  MAXAGE  your 
newspaper  or  any  Department  for  you. 
Former  3-chain  weekly  publisher  de¬ 
sires  position  in  West,  South  West  or 
Mid  West.  We  know  what  it  takes  to 
run  a  newspaper.  We  can  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  done  it.  Detailed  back¬ 
ground  on  request.  Why  not  risk  a 
letter  to  Frederick  W.  Giesel  Jr.  at 
■Saline  Valley  Farms,  Saline,  Michigan. 
It  costs  only  3c  and  a  little  time  to 
nnd  out  if  I'm  the  man  for  you. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Editorial  cartoons, 
illustrating,  layouts, 
retouching.  Currently 
Published  samples  and 
details  on  request. 

Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ILLUSTK.ATOR,  straight  or  cartoon, 
for  story,  sport,  editorial,  news.  Over 
15  years  uninterrupted  newspaper, 
njsgsxine  experience.  Family.  Now 
^art  Area  2.  w*ill  consider  moving. 
Box  2138.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

Intelligent,  humorous,  scholarly  old 
artist  (50)  wants  to  get  off  merry-go- 
round,  relocate  in  West  or  South,  and 
spend  his  vintage  years  with  editor 
II-  1  j®*™  nothing  but  dull  editorials. 
Would  like  to  aid  and  abet  such  an 
editor  in  swaying  the  public,  soothing 
'*•.  learS'  lifting  its  heart,  stirring  its 
pride,  pricking  its  conscience.  26 
yews  in  journalism  and  advertising  as 
writer  and  artist.  Author,  instructor, 
traveler.  Sound  draftsman,  good  on 
caricature.  Clear  thinker,  friendly,  re- 
Isxed.  $650.  per  month.  Write  for 
»tid  samples.  Box  2202,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ClliOULATlOX  MANAGER  with  more 
than  20  years’  experience  on  large 
dailies.  Conscientious,  energetic,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Good  background  in 
promotion  work.  Prefers  medium-sised 
or  big  city  daily.  Box  1128,  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


TOP  CIRCULATION  Executive,  20 
years  all  phases  on  papers  to  200,000. 
Carrier  promotion  expert  of  national 
recognition.  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  type.  District  Manager, 
36  years  age,  high  school  graduate, 
thorough  Little  Merchant  Plan,  Car¬ 
rier  Promotion,  Records,  A.B.C.  etc., 
7  years’  experience.  Now  handling 
5,000  home  delivery,  60  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  Desires  equal  with  future  in  larg¬ 
er  AHdwestern  or  Western  paper.  All 
inquiries  answered.  Best  references. 
Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUL  ATION  MANAGER — 20  years’ 
experience — currier  to  head  of  every 
branch  of  circulation  from  small  daily 
to  metropolitan  MES.  Don’t  know 
failnre.  Present  and  past  employer* 
will  tell  record.  Will  go  wiierc  oppor¬ 
tunity  looks  belt.  Box  2225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INDUSTRIOUS  young  Circulation 
Manager,  experienced  ABC,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  carrier  and  mail  promotion  de¬ 
sires  change  to  progressive  daily,  to 
20,000.  Excellent  record.  Box  2230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising 


r.AMlLV  .MAX  (27)  7  years  classified 
and  display  sales,  layout  and  copy, 
desires  to  move  up  ladder.  Administra¬ 
tive,  sales,  promotion.  Willing  to  learn 
more.  Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  2131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/ar  classic 
fled  Manager.  10  years’  experience; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $80-$90. 
Box  2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAX,  30,  desires  advertising 
manager  position  on  paper  of  5  or 
6,000  circulation.  Eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  5  as  advertising  manager.  Know 
local,  national  and  promotional  mind¬ 
ed.  Available  in  30  days.  Would  like 
to  locate  in  Chart  .Area  6  or  8.  Write 
Box  2146,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  manager  now  tops 
($7,000)  present  location  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  larger  daily  midwest  or  Florida. 
Write  Box  2219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


8  YE.ARS’  experience  writing  copy, 
making  layouts,  selling  and  planning 
retail  display  advertising.  Family  man, 
college  graduate,  veteran.  Ready  for 
responsibilities  of  ad  manager.  Chart 
areas  6,  7  or  8.  Write  Box  2232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  Manager — if  yours  is 
an  organization  with  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  selecting  sound  material  for 
top  management,  my  ability,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  energy  and  ambition  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  Experienced  de¬ 
partment  manager,  top  layout,  copy- 
writing  and  selling  with  enviable  line¬ 
age  record.  If  you  believe  your  depart¬ 
ment  manager  should  have  a  |>eraonaI 
stake  in  his  company’s  prosperity  and 
a  personal  responsibility  to  advance  it 
as  well  as  share  in  it  through  reason¬ 
able  salary,  here’s  your  man  I  Want 
to  change  present  position  for  one 
offering  greater  challenge  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Available  30  days.  Excellent 
references.  West  preferred.  Box  2240, 
.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


AUVERTISIXO  MANAGER,  13  years 
with  15,000  daily.  Top  record.  Earn¬ 
ing  $6,500,  wants  greater  opportunity. 
36.  married,  B.J.  Box  2110,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


PROVEN  producer,  30,  desires  new 
challenge  Chart  Area  10,  12  on  6- 
10,000  daily.  Good  layout.  Box  2233, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Edrtorial 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  report¬ 
er,  deskman,  32,  now  city  editor  on 
20,000  Midwest  daily,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
1922,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


VET,  24,  Ivy  League  graduate  Jour¬ 
nalism  major  presently  enaployed  traf¬ 
fic  and  copy  with  4A  .Ad  Agency.  Box 
1937,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  small  daily,  would  like 
to  move  up.  Desk  or  reporting  on 
larger  paper,  top  job  on  small.  Vet, 
28.  BA.  Box  2018,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYRE.ADER,  large  morning  daily, 
seeks  similar  position.  References. 
Box  2003.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  (7  years)  young  Edi¬ 
tor  now  employed  on  top  Southern 
daily  seeks  responsible  job  on  North¬ 
ern  counterpart.  Handles  city  or  tele¬ 
graph  desks.  Adept  at  makeup,  copy 
handling.  Reporting  background.  Box 
2008,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor,  34,  seeks  permanent 
spot  anywhere.  Xow  employed  daily 
55,000.  Thoroughly  experienced,  good 
references.  J-grad,  $95  minimum. 
Write  Box  2026,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SPORTS  OR  NEWS  EDITOR.  Seven 
years’  experience  with  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Competent  in  all  phases 
editorial,  advertising,  make-up.  Would 
like  place  with  afternoon  daily  or  tap 
weekly  with  future.  Absolutely  top 
references.  Box  2012,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


XEWSH.WVK,  Far  West,  like  dig 
claws  into  solid  spot  publicity  or  pa¬ 
per.  20  years  on  dailies,  wire  service, 
radio,  magazines.  Sober,  versatile  dig¬ 
ger.  Last  post  7  years.  Box  2101, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  who  believes  facts  come 
first  and  the  faith  of  a  newspaper’s 
readers  is  its  most  precious  commod¬ 
ity,  seeks  responsibility.  Former  man¬ 
aging  editor  medium  dailyk  Young. 
Box  2105,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  woman  with  varied  ex¬ 
perience  including  features,  editorials, 
straight  reporting,  desk  work  and  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities,  now  available. 
Will  furnish  clippings  of  work  and 
references.  Single,  excellent  health, 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  2103,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


YOU  GET  A  PRIZEWINNER 
in  this  reporter.  Now  employed  with 
12  years’  varied  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Present  fur-lined  rut 
occupied  for  10  years;  now  too  con¬ 
fining;  want  new  opportunities.  Box 
2147,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

BUREAUMAN,  deskman,  sports  editor, 
two  years  on  medium  daily  in  New 
York.  Seeks  permanent  post.  Married, 
29,  vet,  B.A.  Engliah.  Box  2212,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  who  can  copyread,  not 
just  read  copy.  Six  years’  experience. 
Style  conscious.  Box  2206,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

BMPLOYED  Metropolitan  newsman, 
five  years’  experience  general,  feature 
and  desk,  desires  position  as  assistant 
city  editor  in  medium-size  New  Eng¬ 
land  community.  Family,  veteran,  A.B. 
References  and  samples.  Box  2223, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

FEMME,  journalism  '55  grad,  seeks 
summer  newspaper  work.  Can  write, 
read  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  area,  any 
salary.  Box  2229,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
J-SCHOOL  grad  now  an  ex-GI  wants 
start  on  medium  or  large  daily  July 
1st.  News,  sports,  features.  Age  24, 
single,  will  go  anywhere,  bnt  prefer 
East.  Some  experience.  Member  SDX. 
Box  2201,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


GE.NERAL  REi’URTEK,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  2  Indiana  small  dailies, 
wants  change  to  good  midwest  me¬ 
dium-largo  daily.  Single,  26,  vet,  car, 
camera.  College  trained.  Write  feature 
to  order;  handle  any  news  assignment. 
Write  Box  253,  New  .Albany,  Indiana. 


1953  JOURNALISM  grad  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  reporting  position  on  weekly  or 
small  daily,  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
2211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  NOVICE  reporter  looking  for  way 
out  of  blind  alley.  Digger.  Superior 
writer.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  2226,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  32,  B.S.  journalism,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  job.  25,000  plus  daily. 
Travel.  Box  2218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  3  years’  experience 
seeks  small-city  desk  job  or  beat  with, 
future.  Chart  -Area  2,  3.  Single  veter 
an.  Box  2203.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SSPORTS  editor,  31,  single.  J-grad, 
makeup  prize  winner,  tap  column, 
writer,  seeks  spot  with  organization 
interested  in  local  coverage.  Box  2217, 
Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  EDITOR  Midwest  weekly  with 
varied  small  daily  experience  seeks 
responsible  job  on  small  daily.  Box 
2214.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ _ 


WESTERN  EDITOR  with  solid  expe¬ 
rience  up  to  managing  editor  of  small 
town  papers  seeking  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  and  responsibility.  Adept  at  han¬ 
dling  personnel  and  public  relations. 
Mature  news  judgment,  alert,  imagina¬ 
tive.  in  good  health  and  sober.  Box 
2216.  Editor  k  Publisher _ 


WOM.VN’S  Page  Editor  on  daily  wish¬ 
es  newspaper  library  work,  will  write 
features  too.  A.B.,  M.S.  degrees.  Re¬ 
porting  experience.  Prefers  Chart 
Area  1,  2.  Box  2205,  Editor  k  Pub- 
liRher.  _ _  - 


YOUNG  journalism  grad  fresh  from 
commissioned  Air  Force  duty  who 
loves  to  hunt  and  fish  seeks  outdoor 
sports  writing  spot.  Can  handle  city 
and  farm  beats  too.  Married.  Eager 
to  work,  learn.  Box  2208,  Editor  k 
Puhli«h<*r. 


.NIEW.S  FHoTOGRAPHEK.  Formerly 
worked  as  Chief  Photographer.  Expe¬ 
rienced  Fairchild  Operator.  Have  own 
cameras,  dark  room  equipment,  new 
car  with  police  radio.  Available  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  1964.  Write  Box  2242,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Promotion — PoWk  Relatloiis 


„  MERE  40-honr-w*ek  reporting 
leaves  extra  time.  Want  free-lance 
publicity  chore.  Apt  I" 
ton  for  work.  Box  1912.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  _ 


ENTHUSIASTIC  man  with  vatj  prw- 
Heal  exiperience  would  sincerely  like 
to  aid  aome  newspaper  in  lowering 
their  composing  room  costa.  DMlra 
personal  interview  at  .9.“^ 

Conference  in  June.  Box  1918,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

MBCILANICAL  ■SUPERINTENDENT— 
Production  Manager  wants  situation 
with  growing  dally.  Well  verted  and 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
meehanics.  Cost  conscious.  Box  2106, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  top  record  cost  wise. 
Married,  48.  able  go  anywhere,  will 
consider  temporary  advisory  job.  Box 
2228,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
erection  experience  ail  makes.  48,  mar¬ 
ried.  go  anywhere  on  permanent  or 
temporary  advisory  basis.  Box  2239, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WELL-TRAINED  practical  young  man 
interested  in  reducing  composing  room 
costs.  Wide  experience,  union,  college, 
efficient  methods,  tonnd  ideas.  Box 
2227,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
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^  ^  0  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  cco- 

nomics  of  publishing.  Maybe  news- 
I  Cl  V  I  ■III  C^F  papers  ought  to  point  these  things 

*  out  to  readers  once  in  awhile. 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Henry  Ladd  Smith,  professor  of  She  thought  that  “many  news- 
ioLirnalism  at  the  University  of  papers  have  high  ethical  standards  |.|^  headlines  lurid  nictures 

Wisconsin,  has  an  interesting  piece  which  they  live  up  to  very  well,”  !‘''^'Sere  is  a  Tea  Sear™ 

in  the  May  29  Saturday  Review  on  and  she  empha.sized  how  impor- 

“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Political  tant  your  product  is  to  the  house-  .  f, n  .i.  cr...r.u,- 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


.  .  .  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong 
with  the  world  we  live  in  and  it  is 


Cartoon.”  wife — mor 

We  agree  with  most  everything  of  your 
f'rofessor  Smith  says  in  tracing  the  continued: 

origin  and  growth  of  political  car-  “We  do  a  great  deal  of  our  buy-  consSructive^asD-'-ctrorou^so- 
tooning  but  some  of  his  conclu-  ing  from  the  advertising.  We  form-  constructive  aspects  of  our  so- 

sions  call  for  a  little  elaboration,  in  ulate  opinions  from  news  columns  ’  .u  u, 

our  opinion.  For  instance,  he  and  editorial  pages.  We  learn  about  Heh7“but  fhe  dmv"  S  .  news^ 

community,  both  socially  and  to  ,ake  sties  on  a  JS 

•■Onlv  •!  pener-itinn  or  so  tpo  politically.  We  are  avid  readers  of  P  ^ 

uniy  a  generation  or  so  ago  *  ,  ,  i  „  .  i  issue  or  any  controversial  issue, 

-almost  every  self-respecting  daily  she  complained  about  the 

newspaper  had  its  own  political  ''hat  o  t  h  e  r  People  are  thinking  doesn't  take  a  stand 

cartoonist.  Usually  he  w  a  s  the  f on  anything.  In  conclusion,  she 
highest  paid  member  of  the  editor-  expect  a  high  performance  thought  to  those 

ial  staff,  and  his  work  was  invari-  newspapers  that  either  don’t  edi- 

ably  displayed  in  the  mast  promi-  mto  our  homes.  We  want  “>  jo^jalize  or  don't  take  positive  posi- 

nent  section  of  the  front  page,  ^h^'  •'eaJ  m  them,  although 

Today  very  few  of  these  papers  use  i‘®^_  IL  “When  we  turn  to  the  editorial 

cartoons  at  all  and  if  thev  do  thp  niust  be  true,  I  read  it  in  the  news 


•f  ^  ^  tr*  fYir»«t  function  of  the  newspaper  to 

wife — more  important  than  to  most  ^  ..  .  ^  , 

of  your  readers.”  Mrs.  Starkey  Pomt  ou  those  wrongs,  but  surely 

^  II  n:n  t  if«:  flinf»tir\n  tr\  n/MnI  tK^rvt 


it  isn’t  its  function  to  point  them 
out  to  the  exclusion  of  reporting 
the  constructive  aspects  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.” 

She  thought  it  was  not  only  the 
right  “but  the  duty"  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  take  sides  on  a  political 
issue  or  any  controversial  issue, 


newspaper  that  docsn  t  take  a  stand 
on  anything.  In  conclusion,  she 
gives  this  food  for  thought  to  those 
newspapers  that  either  don’t  edi- 


Today  very  few  of  these  papers  use 
cartoons  at  all  and  if  they  do  the 


oanels  are  ike  V  o  be  h  dden  awav  Pap-'r.’  However,  that  is  what  we’d  sun.c  nc.p  ...  .....k- 

paneis  are  iixeiy  to  De  niaaen  away  ,  ...  „  «/.>  i„„i.  mg  up  our  minds.  We  expect  a 

in  the  back  pages.  Even  when  such  ^  fair  analysis  of  the  issue,  and  we 


tions: 

“When  we  turn  to  the  editorial 
page  we  expect  some  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  our  minds.  We  expect  a 


offerings  appear  with  any  regular-  favorite  newspaper  for  guid- 

ity,  they  are  of  the  ‘canned’  or  ance  in  forming  iin  intelligent  opin- 
Ym-jg^y  ”  ion  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 

We  have  no  records  on  the  num-  world.  The  housewife  is  more  lim- 
’ber  of  newspaper  political  cartoon-  than  you  might  think.  Men 

ists  back  in  Thomas  Nast’s  day.  ^lave  more  direct  contact  with  their 
Only  a  handful  of  the  prominent  community  and  more  opportuni- 
ones  are  recalled,  even  in  Prof.  learn  the  facts  and  make 

:Smith’s  article.  And  only  a  hand-  judgments  than  does  the  average 
fill  of  the  prominent  cartoonists  of  housewife,  who  must  of  necessity 


also  expect  something  of  the  cru- 


ion  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 

world.  The  housewife  is  more  lim-  •‘."W  for  the  news- 

ited  than  you  might  think.  Men  that  wi  take  a  stand  on 

have  more  direct  contact  with  their  "y  affect  us.  As  one 

community  and  more  opportuni-  of  my  friends  expressed  it- news- 
ties  to  learn  the  facts  and  make  P^P?^  wishy-washy.  I  feel 

•  I  ^  confident  that  newspapers  never 

judgments  than  does  the  average  ,  u  -u  u  .  1  •  *  j 

of  'O'^c  a  subscriber  by  taking  a  stand 


today  are  named. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of 
the  number  of  newspapers  which 
regularly  publish  political  cartoons 
today,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  1700-odd  dailies  pub¬ 
lish  them  with  some  regularity. 
Most  of  them  would  be  syndicated, 
-as  Prof.  Smith  points  out. 


spend  much  of  her  time  at  home.”  important  issues.”  We  agree. 

That’s  placing  a  great  deal  of  _  _  , 

reliance  on  newspapers.  It’s  as  most  lAPA  UponS  KGSGCircn< 
editors  hope  it  to  be,  and  is  as  InfoiHiation  CGIltGr 


most  advertising  salesmen  picture 
it  to  be.  But  what  else  do  the 


The  Inter- American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  opened  a  new  Re-search 


hou-sewives  think  what  more  do  Information  Center  at  its  office 
they  want,  what  do  they  find  miss-  22  East  60th  Steet,  New  York, 

mg.  Mrs.  Starkey  talked  to  her  lohn  R.  Herbert,  editor.  Ouinrv 


, - -  f  •  I  John  R.  Herbert,  editor,  Quincy 

However,  two  years  ago  Editor  inends  and  reported:  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  and  head 

&  Publisher  reproduced  cartoons  “We’d  like  more  news  of  special  of  the  project,  said  the  object  of 
created  by  93  different  artists  in  interest  to  women,  not  society  par-  jhe  Center  is  to  provide  a  free  flow 
the  newspaper  field.  In  the  last  15  ticularly,  and  I  did  get  a  few  criti-  of  information  for  the  benefit  of 
months,  we  have  published  exam-  cisms  of  society  pages.  The  syn-  member  newspapers.  To  do  this, 
pies  of  work  by  80  different  car-  dicated  material  isn’t  too  helpful,  jhg  Center  will  issue  bulletin  matc- 
toonists  who  are  employed  on  For  instance,  we’d  appreciate  a  -ia]  f-om  time  to  time  and  will 


toonists  who  are  employed  on 


the  Center  will  issue  bulletin  mate¬ 
rial  from  time  to  time  and  will 


newspapers  plus  8  who  work  ex-  recipe  from  another  housewife,  lips  answer  inquiries  from  member 
.  clusively  for  syndicates.  on  home  decoration,  perhaps  an  newspapers.  The  Center  was 

E  &  P’s  annual  Syndicate  Direc-  article  about  children,  and  how  bad  authorized  by  resolution  at  the  ’53 

tory  lists  35  cartoonists  whose  po-  we  can  expect  them  to  be  in  the  Mexico  City  lAPA  convention, 
litical  panels  are  sold  to  newspa-  ages  from  four  to  ten.” 
pers.  Twelve  of  these  are  men  em-  In  this  connection,  we’re  afraid 

ployed  by  individual  newspapers  Mrs.  Starkey  and  her  friends  were  I 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  3-5 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

June  4-6 — News  Photography 
Course,  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
Iowa  City. 

June  4-5 — New  Mexico  Press 
Association,  Summer  Conven¬ 
tion,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

June  4-6— Wyoming  Press 
Association,  annual  Summer 
meeting,  Jackson,  Wyo. 

June  5-6 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Banner  Lodge,  Moodus. 

June  7-9 — AN  PA  Mechanical 
Conference,  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  9-12 — National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  eighth 
annual  convention,  Madison 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  9-12 — International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers,  Stockhlom,  Sweden. 

June  11 — New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Homestead  Country  Club, 
Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

June  17-19 — Mississippi  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  17-20  —  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

June  18-19— CN  PA  Editors’ 
Conference,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  18-19  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
67th  annual  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Baker,  Ore. 

June  18-19 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

June  20-23-  —Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  50th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Boston. 

June  22-24  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting.  Daytona 
Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  24-26 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Gotham 
Hotell,  Detroit.  Mich. 

June  25-26— South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Myrtle  Beach. 


with  syndication  a  secondary  func¬ 
tion. 

Whether  the  total  number  of  po- 


unable  to  distinguish  between  local¬ 
ly-produced  and  syndicated  copy. 
All  th-c  material  she  mentions  is 


litical  cartoonists  today  would  covered  in  various  syndicated  col- 
stack  up  favorably  with  the  num-  umns.  Perhaps  the  editors  and 
her  75  years  ago  we  have  no  way  writers  do  too  good  a  job  of  dis- 
of  knowing.  But  there  are  more  guising  it  as  local  copy, 
of  them  around  today  than  mo.st  *  *  « 

people  realize^  *  *  Mrs.  Starkey  wants  “the  adver¬ 

tising  reliable.  Misleading  advertis- 
At  the  recent  University  of  ing  destroys  our  faith  in  the  integ- 
Colorado  “Newspaper  Week,”  a  rity  of  our  newspaper.”  That’s  as 
housewife,  Mrs.  Edna  Russell  it  should  be  and  we  hope  that 
Starkey,  mother  of  4,  participated  all  newspapermen  are  continually 
in  a  consumers’  critique  and  at-  aware  of  it.  Later  she  thought  there 
tempted  to  tell  what  .she  expects  is  too  much  advertising  compared 
in  her  newspaper.  Some  of  her  to  reading  matter.  “We  do  not 
thinking  might  be  jOf  interest  to  subscribe  to  newspapers  for  the  ad- 
other  editors.  vertising  alone.”  Most  always  that 
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A  Steel  Man  Had  a  New  Idea 


Around  the  Turn  of  the  Century  the 
pattern  of  growth  of  American  cities, 
together  with  mounting  land  values, 
gave  powerful  appeal  to  the  idea  of  the 
skyscraper. 

But  with  the  steel  beams  of  a  half- 
century  ago,  construction  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  for  a  tall  building  was  almost  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive. 

In  1901  when  the  Park  Row  Build¬ 
ing  (26  stories)  was  New  York  City's 
highest,  many  believed  that  the  limit 
had  been  reached.  "It  is  very  doubtful,” 
wrote  one  authority,  "whether  it  will  be 
found  either  desirable  or  profitable  to 


erect  other  buildings  as  high  as  this.” 

But  in  1S)08  Bethlehem  Steel  came 
along  with  a  new  idea— rolled  steel 
beams  and  column  sections  of  a  type 
in  which  the  steel  was  so  distributed 
that  less  metal  was  required  to  carry  the 
same  load.  Use  of  the  new  Bethlehem 
rolled  sections  not  only  saved  material 
but  reduced  the  work  necessary  in 
the  fabricating  shop.  These  savings 
contributed  much  toward  making  it 


economically  feasible  to  build  verti¬ 
cally  for  40,  50,  60,  even  100  stories. 

Soon  the  new  Bethlehem  beams 
began  to  make  their  impress  on  the 
changing  skyline.  Today  the  scores 
of  towering  skyscrapers  all  across  the 
land,  symbols  of  this  country's  aspira¬ 
tions  and  creative  energy,  are  built  of 
steel  beams  of  the  type  first  rolled 
nearly  a  half-century  ago  on  the 
historic  structural  mill  at  Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


•*rtaled  in  the  U.  S  A. 


I 


% 
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Our  latest  award 

was  received  on  April  30- 


One  of  the  few  completely  unsolicited  and  most  highly  respected 
awards  for  outstanding  journalism  is  the  Distinguished  Ser\  ice 
Medal  awarded  annually  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism.  The  Clexeland  Press  is  proud  to  ha\'e  received 
this  recognition  from  such  a  reliable  authority  on  nevyspapc'r 
excellence.  W'e  will  cherish  it  along  with  the  many  other  high 
avyards  that  three  (piarters  of  a  centurv  hav  e  brought,  and  pledge 
our.selyes  to  continue  the  sincere  .serv  ice  that  brouuht  them. 


Our  greatest  award 

is  received  308,526*  times  a  day 


Still,  the  greatest  aw  ard— the  most  important  to  The  (deyeland 
Press  and  to  all  newspaperdom— is  the  daily  award  from  readers 
.  .  .  persons  who  regularly  reach  into  their  pockets  to  express 
their  approv  al  of  a  good  nevyspaper.  Tim  is  the  avyard  that  keeps 
all  of  us  alert  to  producing  the  right  kind  of  paper.  As  more 
and  more  people  dailv  award  this  personal  “badge  of  merit,” 
The  Clev  eland  Press  will  continue  to  grow  and  excel  in  serv  ice 
to  both  readers  and  advertisers. 


March  31,  U)54  StaU-mc-nt) 
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